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Report of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Committee 


PART J 


INTRODUCTORY 

1. His Excellency the Governorj acting with his 

.H'inistsrs, is'as pleased to appoint tliis Committee in 
Oeto’oer, 1934. The terms of reference appear from a 
iotter of the Secretary to the Government, United. 
Provinces, dated the 5th October, 1934. “ I am directed 

to saj^ so rnns the letter, “ that the Governor, acting 
with his Ministers, has ‘been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Committee to go into the question of unemploy- 
ment anaong educated young men, and to suggest 
practical ivays and means for reducing the same.” 

2. The personnel of the Committee was as follows ; 

(1) The Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej, Bahadur Sapru, 
P.C., K.O.S.I., LL.D. (Chairman). 

(2) Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Khan, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.b., m.b.e., ll.d., of 
Chhatari (Bulandshahr). 

(3) Raja Jwala Prasad Sahib, m.i.e. (Ind.), late 
Chief Engineer, United Provinces, Uharamnagari 
Farm, Bijnor. 

(4) Mr. T. Gavin Jones, 19 Cantonment, Cawn- 
pore. 

(5) Shri Sahebji Maharaj Lala Anand Sarup, 
Rai Bahadur, Dayal Bagh, Agra. 

(6) Dr. Tara Chaiid, m.a., d.phil., Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

(7) Dr. A. Siddiqi, M.A., ph.d., Head of the 
Department of Arabic and Persian, University 
of Allahabad. 

(8) Dr.S. Higginbottom, m.a., d.phil., Principal, 
Agricultural Institute, Naini, Allahabad. 

Mr. Sohan Lai Srivastava, m.a., b.sc., of the United 
Provinces Civil Service, was appointed Secretary to this 
Committee. ■ 

3. The Committee were authorized to visit the 
University centres and such other cities in the United 
Provinces as they considered necessary and to oaE 
for oral and written evidence from the public. Official 
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to the scope of the enqiarj were to be made available 

to tiie C'oiiTraittee. 

-li. -Aftc-r i’-lie public sittings at Allahabad cn the 
lOtbs llt-Ji and i2tli of Jaiinarys 1933, the Committee 
itili; that it miglit useful to take power to co-opt some 
niembej's at certain loeal centres. Aoccrdingly Goveni- 
meiit were appioachcd to authorize the Committee to 
co-opt niembors at certain centres. Permission being 
gran.ted the following gentlemen were co-opted : 

At Benares 

(1) Principal A, B. Dhruva, M. A., LL.B,, Pro-Vice- 
C.'Lc'.'coIIor, Benares Hindxi University, Benares. 

(2) Profe&.sor 31. B. Eane, ?,i.a., Head of the 

Chemistry Department, Benares Hindu University, 
Benares. ■ ■ . , 

dominated by the Vioe-Ghancellor cf the 
Benares Hindu University at 411© request of the 
Chaimian of the Committee. 

M Lucknow 

(1) Pi'ofessor Isl. K. Sidhanta, m.a., Dean of the 
Pactilty of Arts, Lucknow University. 

(2) Sir. B. N. Das-Gupta, b.a., a.s.a.a., Inoor- 
iDorated Accountant, Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce, Lucknow University. 

(3) Dr. Radha Kama] 3Iukerji, m.a., ph.d., 
■P.R.S., Professor of Economies and Sociology, 
Lucknow University. 

Kominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Luck- 
now University at the request of the Chairman. 

At Aligarh 

(1) Nawab Mohammad Ismail lOian, b.a. 
(Cantab), Bar.-at-Law, Acting Vice-Chancellor, 
Sluslim University, Aligarh. 

(2) Professor A. B. A. Haleem, Acting Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 

Nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, at the request of the Chairman. 

At Agra ; 

, Mr.. C. Mahajan, M,A.j^;b' Vice-Principah St, 
John’s College, Agra. / ft-b;':;'', V 

i,,, Vmfli-Chaiicellor of the Agra 


(1) Mr. B. P. Srivastaya, of til® United Prov- 
inces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

^ Shaiiti^ ^:.I^arain: : ■ 

:l'i:f:fy?Chiinber^ -lioited PrGvihceS,:::Uawnpore,:;; ; 

two-^'chambrns; respeptiye^^ 

Chairman. ^ j ^ 

11 is The XJpper India Cha^^ 

requested to nominate a representative to act as ^a 
co-opted member ; but as their President, Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, was already a member of the Committee they 
did not think it necessary to make any further nomi- 

liltiKiUiSs® ' / > .:■ 

ISiivS:^^;:it’'the':s«3bndvsitting :af/:the; Conimit^ 

abad, which wa s held on the 15th, 16th aiid 'i^th-qiriltfpyo j:; 

d9 j5C the ’following' ' gehtiemen aeted’,;>as; jboiblt^^ 

:memberS: 

-'Mi ^ D.SG. ^ (Uohdbnh'' : 
the Chemistry Department, University of Allah- 

£\:;:<'';::::;;''abad.-’::;"''^^ 

(2) Dr. Beni Prasad, M.A., ph.d., d.SC. (London), 

Professor of Political Science, University of 
Allahabad. 

Nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of tho Allah- 
abad Universifcy. 

7 The Committee note with ''regret: that : :Mrt:0- 
Budia, M. A. (Cantab), Economics Department, Unwer- 
sity of Allahabad, who was also nommated by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University to act as a 

■ 60 -opt 6 d, ni€TOb©r could not owing to Buddoii illiiosSy Join ^ ^ - y 

the Committee. 

8 Mr. Sohan Lai Srivastava, Secretary of the Com- Com- , 

mittee entered on his duties on the 9th of October, ^ 

1934. The organization of the office and the collection of m 

of preliminary material, in consultation with the 
Chairman, took nearly a month’s time. ^ On the 21st 
of November, 1934, the Chairman called an informal 
meeting of the local members of the Committee foi a 
general discussion. The prbee^ings of the iffimmal 

meeting were circulated to aU the members of the Com- 

mittee and 8th Decemher, 19M, was fixed for a fqrmal 
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It Accordingly the- Committee met at AJlababad on, 

Stiij 9tli and lOth Decembers' 1934. 

llie- 

•mim, 10. The first question whicb engaged t.be attention 
nns. of tbe Committee at its sitting on the 8th of Deceiii.ber, 
the }iicaiiing of the expression “ edncatod j-'oniig 
ineu '' in the terms of refeieiiee quoted abov(\ The 
Commit'S oe foil the difficulty of giving an exhaustive 
dcrliidtiu'.-! of tlse expression, but vem genorally of 
opiiiicji that, v'bile tliey 'would be glad to t:i,kc into ccii- 
3.int.T/r':ion the- cases of those 'w*ho had received education 
hi p;.’h'ato institutions such as g-umhuls and. madrasas, 
provid.ed tliey were able to get some reliable iiiformation 
regarding them, they thought that as an objective 
test C'f education, they should keep In view the cs.ses of 
those who had received education at the wiiversitics, 
intermediate colleges, high schools, veiiiaeular middle 
schools, or at the industrial or teclinieai institutions or 
professional colleges or schools and passed one of the 
examinations specified . below : 

M.A., M.Sc.. LL.B., B.A., B.Com., B.Sc., BAg.,, 
Intermediate in Arts, Science, Com.m.erce, and. 
Agrlcnlturo, High School Examinatio.n, Vernacular 
Middle Exariiination, Oriental TTles Examination, 
Final Examinations of the technical institutions, 
Engineering, i^Iedicine. 

11, At the outset the Committee are anxious to 
state that the test indicated above should not be treated 
as exhaustive. It was adojited by them as generally 
indicative of what is meant by the expression “ educated 
j-'QUiig men.” In the course of their inquiry, the Oom- 
initteo have been able to investigate the j)osition of 
those who have taken University degrees, or passed the 
Intermediate Examiimtidh in Juts, Science, Oommorce, 
Agriculture dr Engineerin.g examination with a consi- 
d^able particularity. They regret, however, to observe' 
that much as fhey should have liked to get some specific 
evidenc« with regard to the position of those who had 
passed the High School Examination, or the Vernacular 
Middle Examination, or the Priental Titles Examina- 
tions, or the final examination of the technical insti- 
tutions, the evidence bef^O ithemi has neither beem 
specifi'c por 'adequate.- ' - 



12. As regards medicine, the Committee regret that 
no evidence was presented at Iiucknow and Agra which 
are the two centres of medical education in these prov- 
inces. But the deficiency, in this respect, has, to some 
■extent, been made good by some information which has 
been placed at the , disposal of the Committee by the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. They have also 
had the benefit of a memorandum from Bai Bahadur 
Dr. B. N- Vyas, Head of the Department of Pharmacclogy 
in King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. The 
Committee w>'ere also able to record at Allahabad the 
evidence of some w’^ell -known representatives of the 
medical profession practising; at Allahabad to which 
they will refer in the course of iheir report, and also of 
two representatives of the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems 
of medicines at Benares and Aligarh respectively. 

13. What exactly is meant hy unemployment is a 
question which hag also been considered by the Com- 
mittee. We feel that not infrequently it is loosely used 
to cover the cases of men possessing highly specialised 
qualifications who cannot get an employment in which 
they can make the best use of their special knowledge or 
that of graduates in Law or Science or Arts who can 
only get petty clerical appointments which are most 
uncongenial to them but which they accept as a matter 
of sheer necessity. Though such cases would not, 
strictly speaking, be cases of unemployment and will 
really be cases of misemplo 3 rment (if we may use this 
phrase) or of wasteful and uncongenial employment, 
yet in popular mind they are treated as cases of un- 
employment, but cases of employed men who are thrown 
out of employment on account of circumstances over 
which they had no control such as serious illness may be 
legitimately treated as cases ol' imemployment. Two 
further questions arise. They are (1) what is meant by 
‘ a young man/ and (2) how long after completing his 
education should a young man ordinarily wait for 
employment and after what length of waiting should we 
treat him as unemployed. As to (1) and (2) we think 
that for the purposes of this irepbrt we should not take 
into account the oases of men who after completing their 
•education at a miiversity have to wait for about two 
years, or the cases of those who after completing their 
school education have to wait for a similar period. 
Ordinarily our young men take fheir degrees between the 
ages of 21 and 24. In their case we should treat those as 


■iinei'TipIoyecl Vflio are without emploj'ment "betweei). th& 
s.ges of 23 a-Rd 26. Similarly, tkongli someY,-]Rit. iiidiii- 
gc-', tlv; Ji The case of men with onfy school eclncatioo, 
Toe vLcnId treat all those who have firashecl their school 
education but do not want to proceed to any university 
as iir-.?m_yjloyecI. We have adopted this only" as a working 


..MOwgii we confess it has not been possilae ior tis 
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it- may 

of tile 


be iiientioiied here that at tiie iirroimal 
local inombors of the Committee on 
" ' If r.vernJ)er, 103-t, to which reference has already 

i'cci: nmclo, it was decided tentatively to diciw np a 
qiKistiormr.ire and to circulate it among all the niemf-crs 
of the Ccmniitteo for suggestions and approval. A‘:-cord- 
ir.gly the Secretary made a- preliminary di’aft which was 


Cil’C"; 
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aj.iioilg 


ul the 


moiiibers. 


When the first 


m.oefing of tlie Committee took place in December, as. 


tiie qiiostionnau’e was disciissed at great 


st.woil above 

iengtli iorid put in its final shape after amendments and 
adclitloirs. The questionnaire is attached to thus report 
as ail appendix. -(See Appendix L) 


was issued to the prt 
ind was also seat t<'» ; 


'lao questioniiaiie 
iiiielr.ding' the rornocula 

(1) The Director of Public Instruetion. 

(2) The Director of Industries. 

(3) The Dhector of Agriculture. 

(fd The Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

(5) All Heads of Government departments. 

(6) Ail Commissioners of Divisions. 

(7) All District Judges. 

(8) AH Inspectors of Schools and all Prmoipals 
of liitermecliate Colleges, f '■ 

(9) All Chairmen, District Boards. 

(10) All Chairmen, Municipal Boards. 

(11) Ail District Officers. 

(12) All Members of the Legislatix^e Assembly 
in the United Provinces., ... ■ 

(13) All Members g£ the Legislative Council 

United Provinces. ; _ 



( 14 ) Ail Secretaries of Zammdars’ Associations. 

(15) All the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities. 

( 16 ) All Chambers of Commerce. 

(17) Representatives of University Students’ 
Associations. 

(18) All Secretaries of Bar Associations. 

(19) Those who had. submitted their memoranda 
or opinions and suggestions. 

(20) All liltely witnesses or those who requested 
to be supplied with the questionnaire. 

16. The Public sittings of the Committee opened at 
Allahabad on the 10th January, 193S, in the North 
Hall of the Senate House which was kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Committee by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the ADahabad University. It lasted up to the 12th 
of January, 1936. They recorded the evidence of 14 
witnesses and paid a visit to the AgTicultural Institute, 
Naini, Allahabad, on the 12th January, 1935. 

17. The Committee then decided to visit Benares 
and Lucknow. At Benares they held their sittings on 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of February, 1936, at the Hall of 
the Agricultural Research Institute v/hich was kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Committee by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Hindu University. They recorded the 
evidence of 28 witnesses at Benares. 

18. The Committee then met at Lucknow on the 
21st, 22nd and 23rd February, 1936, at the University 
Office buildings which were kindly lent by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Lucknow University and examined 18 
witnesses there. 

19 . The Committee met next at Aligarh on the Ilth 
and 12tli of March, 1936, in the Strachey HaU of the 
Muslim University which was also kindly placed at 
their disposal by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
and examined during their sittings at Aligarh 20 
witnesses. 

20. The Committee then passed on to Agra where 
they met on the 13th and 14th of March, 1936, at the 
Hall of the Intermediate College, Dayaihagh, which was 
kindly placed at their disposal by Shri Sahebji»MaharaJ 
Lala Anand Sarup, Rai Bahadur, and at Agra they 
recorded the evidence of 13 witnesses. 

21. The next sittings of the Committee took place 
at Cawnpore on the 16th ahd ; 16th of March, 1935, in 


Public 

sittings. 


the Hall of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Ti’Mch v/as Idiidly lent by the President and the Secretary 
of the Chamber and dtiring their two days’ sittings 
they examined 17 fatnesses. 

22. The last public sittings of the Coinraittee took 
place at AUaliabad on the ISth, I6tli and 17tli of April, 
2035, at the University Library, in order to record the 
evidence of some '."ieaesses which coidd not bo recorded 
at ihs Jatmaiy sittings, mainly becatsse the memoranda 

of sorrn-'. idtnesses were not readv at that time. At this 

• «/ 

sitting at Allahabad the Committee also recorded the 
evidence of some witnesses belonging to other stations 
who nrerrred to bo examined at Allahabad. 

23. xili together the total number of witnesses 
examined is as follows : 

(I) Oifioial .. .. 30 ' 

i2) Aon-chicisl . . . . . . D7 



A eoinplete eJassified list of the witnesses is attached 
to this rejjort as an appendix. (See Appendix II.) 

24. The Committee regret the delay in the snbm’s- 
sion of the report. Part of the delaj’ has been due to the 
absence of the Chaimian between 23rcl April and Othduiy, 
1935, in Europe, but they arc gand to be able to avail 
themselves of certain information and material collected 
by the Chairman during his visit to Europe and they 
will refer to it in the course of their repoif. 

25. The Committee are far from suggesting tliat 

their inquiry has been as extensive or as thorough as the 
nature of tlie subject and the difficulty of the problem 
appear to call for. They would, however, point 
out that no reliable statistics of unemployment among 
the educated classes in these provinces or for the matter 
of that in any part of India were available to them. 
Such statistics do not appear to have been kept by 
imiversitie.s or educational institutions in general, or 
by any department of the Government, and the last 
Census Report of 1931 of these provinces does not thro'W 
much light on the question. All that it states is as 
follows: ;v ■ 

“An attempt was made at this census for the fii'st time 
to eolloct statistics of the eduoated unemployed, and the results 



are given in Imperial Table XII. The return was confined to 
males who could read and write Englisli, and who were out of 
employment, and seeking it, or unsuitably employed in view of 
their educational qualifications. The innovation failed to a 
large e-vtenfc, as many people refused to fill in the forms 
for various reasons, among which may be mentioned the 
following : 

(1) Some thought it undignified to fill in the forms. 

(2) Others w'ere apathetic and thought that no good would 
result from so doing. 

(3) Congress was, at the time of the Census, employing 
and paying as volunteers many who would otherwise have 
been unemployed. 

(4) The political boycott of the Census in general was 
especially strong in towns where most of the educated 
unemployed were to be found. In some parts Congress 
volunteers s]jiread a rumour that this was a ruse on the 
part of Government to secure the names of those unem- 
ployed and so probably taking part in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, with a view to barring them from 
future employment in Government service, or to meting 
them out punishment in some form or other later on. 
Another rumour had it that Government was trying to 
win over the unemployed by falsely raising their hopes of 
securing employment.” 

26. At this stage the Committee would like to point 
out that “ the increasing importance of the problems 
to which unemployment among young persons gives 
rise and the necessity of taking, steps to combat its 
effects, have led in several countries to investigations 
into the extent of such unemployment.” ( Vide Report 
III of the International Labour Conference, Nineteenth 
Session, Geneva, 1935 on “ Unemployment Among 
Young Persons, ” page 6.) 

27. The statistics given in the report quoted above 
although incomplete and not comparable from one 
country to another, afford sufficient illustration of the 
gxavity of the problem of unemployment among young 
persons. It is of particular interest to note the propor- 
tion of young persons among all the unemployed 
recorded in the various countries. These percentages 
are given in the following table : . 
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There is presimialily, '' says the same report, bo Beeci ■ 
to emphasize the importancej as a basis for elTcctive action, ; 
of knowing as accurately as' possible the exact extent and the- 
iiicticleiice of uneiiiplojmient among yomig persons. Gkiod.^ 
statistics will be most .useful in ' appreciating the clesiral)ility 
a.nd relative iniT^ortaiice of the Tarions measures. 

28. xIt. OBg the recommendations which the antliors^ 
of tlie Ee’port made is Recommendation no* 42 with regard 
to statistics, and we .cieBire; to -quote it in exfsnso. 

'' UiiciuployiTieBt iiisOTaace, institutions, public employment 
exclumges, and other institutions which compile iiiieiiijiioyiiieiit 
statistics, sliouM iiiciiide in.-tJaeir^ statistics, 'figures showing tlie^ 
extent of uiienxploymeiifc’ among ''persona below tiie age ofM‘. 



These figures should be classified so as to show the distribution 
of such unemployment : ■ 

(а) accoi’ding to sex ; , 

(б) according to age, juveniles (persons under 18 years 
of age) and other young persons (persons between ages 
of 18 and 24 inclusive) being classified separately. 

(c) according to occupation, persons who have never been 
in paid employment being classified separately. It 'would 
be appropriate to classify such persons according to the 
occupation for which they have been trained or in which 
applied for employment.” 

It is obvious that some of the conditions such . as 
unemployment insurance and the institutions connected 
therewith do not exist in India.; and taking into consi- 
deration the present financial position of the country, 
the Committee are not hopeful that any such scheme of 
insurance can be undertaken by the present Government 
or by the Government that will succeed the present 
under the nev/ constitution in the near future. At the 
same time, they feel that it should not be beyond the 
competence of universities, educational institutions. 
Government ■ departments local bodies ' to v keep^:; 

■regular statistics of unemplGynaent.v ■ ' 

The Comm.ittee would also ■ quote here: 
mendations 43 - and 44 of the, report just ; refeired 
They are as-Mlows : (;■ 

-is. Where regular imemploymsiit statistics do not exist 
and for the jDurpose of supplemanting such statistiesj special 
inquiries should be made from time to time with a vie'W to 
obtaining the above information and complementary information 
upon such matters as the length of iinemplojment and occu- 
pational history of the persons concerned.” 

'• 44. Where the general census returns include information 
concerning unsraployment, the returns should be analysed for 
the p'urpose of obtaining, in so far as possible, the informedon 
referred to in 'the principle 42.” . , 





CHAPTER I 

PB-EVIOtrS iKVESTiaATIONS BY COMMITTEES IK IkDIA 

AKD Debates ik Legislative Bodies 

30. We would at this stage just briefly review the 
Mstoiy of this qiiestioB as it has developed during the last 
10 or 12 years. , So far as we have been able to ascertain 
the question was raised for the first time in Bengal 
by the late Bai Bahadur Radha Charan Pal, m.l.c., 
w^ho moved a resolution at the meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council held on the 30th March, 1922, suggesting 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate the 
problem of unemployment among the educated middle 
classes of , Bengal and to suggest ■ remedial measures. 
The resolution was carried In an amended form, and in 
pursuance of it the Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Agriciiiture and Public Works appointed a Committee 
to investigate the problem and submit a report. The 
Committee submitted a report on the 10th November, 
1924. We are indebted to the Hon’ble Na-wab K. G. M. 
Faroqui, Khan Bahadur, Minister of Industries and Agri- 
culture of the Bengal Government, for having kindly 
furnished us with a copy of the scheme for the establish- 
ment of four demonsti'ation parties in several small indi- 
genous industries in Bengal such as (a) jute-w^'eaving and 
wool-weaving ; (6) umbrella-making ; (c) brass and 

bell-metal manufacture ; {cl) cutlery manufacture ; (e) 
potteryware manufacture, ( /) boot and shoe-making ; and 
Ig) soap manufacture ;anda,]so a copy of the letter from 
the Director of Industries, Bengal, to the Government 
of Bengal in which the scheme is explained at length. 

“ When the scheme,” so runs the letter of the Director, 
was started grave doubts were expressed regarding the readi- 
ness of Bhadraiok educated young men to take to industrial 
vocations, the pursuit of which they had so long considered to 
be beneath their dignity. Indeed it was recognised that long 
established social usages had proved a grave deterrent to their 
taking advantage of industrial training to which they had not 
been accustomed. But although in the beginning educated young 
men of the Bhadraiok class exhibited some diffidence in enlisting 
themselves for such training their shyness has worn off. Among- 
applicants w'ho responded to the advertisement for candidates 
are found not only ordinary graduates of the University, but also 
young men possessing the highest acaAemip quaMficatiohs, viz,, 
M.A.’s and M.So,’s. This completely: -dispels: all doubts about 
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ednuatad Yaiiiig iiiefi adopting industrial careers and iiiriBsts tiie 
se]'. 3 "/ina -lidi auditioiiai importance as a metliod of liolpiiig tbe 
' . 1 'dr, f/vite problem of ■uiieiaploynieii& in tbe province. 

Ibd, ::: nf Is a great achievemeiits the importance of wMelt 
>' 0 1 j': :Moggersted. ro has also to be noted Tfitli satisfaction 

tiiVt a .im ot intelligent and educated guardians of lJ:o 
}mv!r:g aocn Irrinai by this depart-ment iia;Te prosdaed funds &r 
tlibr v/a.rd;-- to start factories.'*' 

tiv? lodier Itself says : 

Ir .ou.y lie too earl}-" yet to say that the sciienio will be 
sriocfr ju sucMC.-srui as was anticipated, yet the results obiaiiied 
eertriiiiij'* eontaui tiie promise of substantial success." 

bf'C gfddior : 

" four liiiiidrecl and four otherwise idle and liiieniployecl 
Bfmdmhki have had tlio a-dvantage of a practical career and rmt- 
let for iiiiproTliig tlie technique 'and craftsmanship of jictv or 
existing cottage iiidiisMes of their country. Of this number 
165 ka.ve gl'^’en tangible evidence of having actually fcmiid definite 
employ nieiit- in the industries in 'which they have been trainodf 

31. We would like to quote the following paragraph 
from the letter of the Hon'Ho-iNawab, Faroqiii^ elated 
the 18th Aprih 1935, to our Cliaimian : 

EecentlyA writes the ]S*awab, I asked the Depart/iiieiit 
of Iiiclustries to collect information about the students who had 
been trained under the scheme since adopted. Some SOD young 
iiieii of tlie Blirulralck class wdio might otherwise have remained 
idle and discouraged have been trained. ' Though we Jiave not 
been able to obtain particulars about the jcreseiit occupation 
■of all the trained yoimg men, \re have definite infomatioii 
that about 150 of them have started' small factories of different 
klnd< giving eiiiplo 3 'ii 2 eiit to t!u*ee or four or even more workers 
in each eafse^ and many of them have written to express their 
gratitude for tlie opportunity given to them and t!iei;r coriiideiice 
that tlie 3 ?* can make further progress in the line wliieli they have 
adopted, Vvfo liave besides the particulars- of about 90 more wfoo 
have secured cmploynie'nt in already established industries. 
Ibrken l)y themselves^ tiiese figures may not be veiy striking and 
I may Iiave touched only the fringe of 'the problem. The 
resources at ou.r disposal for the purpose are limited t.o a iakli of 
rupees a.iid the mm is admittedly too small to deal watii a 
pro'bl(yni of siieii vast propoidions, ■ Yet I feel satisfied that the 
sclieme lias siieeescled in one respect, in that it has liecii able to 
impart a'li i'lidiistrial bias to the educated young men of tlie prov- 
ince to wiioni until recently the idea- of taking to iiiaiiual 'work 
was anything bill} welcome" Young, men having high, academia 
attaiiimerits liave come forward,- fcD"';re;caiv6'' traiiiiag under the 
scheme and by , reason of their'' sapaiiof intellige.iace they have 
naturally bean doing better ''than' pthers*-- I am glad that this 
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aversion to manual labour is gradually disappearing and our 
Bclieme bas to iio small an extent been responsible for removing 
this prejudice against the true dignity of labour. The immediate 
results of the scheme may not be strikingly demonstrative 
but its success must be Judged in the light of the fact that it has 
been able to bring about in our young men what maj^ be called 
‘ iadustrial-mindedness.’ I hope you will agree with me that 
our country needs nothing more urgently than that at the 
present moment.” 

32. In 1926, the late Mr. A. Rangaswaini Iyengar 
moved the following resolution in the Legislative 
: Assembly on the 28th January, 1926' : • 

“ This Assembly recommends,” so runs the resolution “ to ; J 

the Governor General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee having a non -official majority to investigate 
into the problem of unemployment among the middle classes 
’ lahdlsttg^st remedies for. 'the same.”'. 

' : An^ important aineiidiii©nt;;';was;; moved^td; ’the:’:afepve^i;:::j 
:Aesolution by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar,.-K.e.s.i.>iih wKiohh 
; he suggested the devising of ^suitable ;, remedies ’whethMjhhfg^hh 
by a ;system of industrial and ; technical: :eduoation^::br'::,;b^:l;S 
by a revision of the existing system of education, or by : ^ " 

offeriiig encouragement to the starting of new 
or by opening new aveiiues M employment^ or by the S 
:e^ of employmerit - bureaux, c or : by: al lthC^^^^^^ 

•lor:::any: other means.::;;: : j;-;;, V:;:- 

late 

Lala Lajpat Rai which was more or less to the same 
effect. We have read the debate wffh great interest. 
and profit but without discussing the views of the non- 
offieial members of the Assembly we would like to refer 
to the speech of the Honjble Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Alitra, who spoke for the Government of India. Sir 
Bhupendra, after reviewing the whole debate 
referring to the action, which according to him was taken j 
by the Government of India up to that time for : : 

:;with this problem, observed as. follows ; ' ^ ^ 

I bave said indicates the importance of 
Provincial Governments, at least at the earlier stages, a free 
hand to deal with the problem. I have already pointed out that , : ^ 

the Proviilcat Governments are not unmindful of their obligations ; : 

in the matter.^;:^^;W^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of the provinces where there is unemployment among people at 
large* ‘pr among ;the educated mMdle- olassesi ; wheri they have^^^^^^^-^ 
mvestigated 'the'matter : with the ' hdp^ 

which they are appointing large nuhibprs of non-offieials, there^^^:^J^i^ 

*niay r’come W'time'Wimn it*' may * bwnfecessary *to ^^appmnkasGenirM"^^^^^^^^ 
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nature of the case no Government can find a panacea. The 
people alone can produce a change, and the change must neces- 
sarily take time to accomplish.” . 

They went on to say further; 

“ These considerations, however, must not stand in the way of 
the adoption of any measures which would tend to alleviate the 
situation, and the opposition of the Government of India to 
the resolution in the Assembly was based not on these con- 
siderations, but on their conviction that the problem is one 
which must be tackled in the first instance by local Governments 
and local bodies. It is not merely the case that the laroblem 
difiers both in nature and extent in different parts of India, but 
it seems to the Government of India that such remedies as may be 
foxmd practicable are remedies which local Governments and 
more particularly the Transferred sides of local Governments 
can apply . . They can only, for the present, ask that the 

problexh, the gravity of which they fully recognize, should receive 
the most careful consideration of the local GGyefhfflehts.fi 

f ’ 35. We would also ' like^ to draw • atteiitLon to 
recent debate on. this subject in the Gotmcil of & 
/which was^^^^^^^ last ’ by - the ■Hoh’'ble/ |«^ 

Bahadur Lala JFagdish Brasad, who moved a resolution 
recommending to the Governor General m^ C^ 
he should take adequate and effective steps to rehey© 
/unemployment in the country. In replying^ 
debhte on behalf of the 6qvernmentj, f^ 

: Mf;:/D,;G.; :M^ 

the three main industries— -that is factories, iiiiiies, and 
railways. According to Mm all the factories, mines rail- 
ways employed just over 2 1- million people. He admitted 
that there had been successive drops of 64,000, 166,000, 
52,000 and 18,000, till in 1933 the employment figures 
had dropped to 2,200,000. He further pointed out that 
the dron had become less acute ia the last two years. 
From 166,000 in 1931 it fell to 18,000 in 1933. He 
summed up the whole position as follows : 

“ The Government of India have indulged in no w.ild schemes. 
It has kept its head. It has balanced its budget. It has carried 
out various sound measures of economic reconstruction, and it 
has kept India in such a position that it is now better equipped 
than almost any country in the World to take the fullest advant- 
age of economic recovery when it occurs. Sir, I regret that I 
must oppose the Resolution moved . by my honourable friend. 
It is so framed and it has been so supported that it would seek 
to force Government to depart from its present sound policy. 
To that, Sir, Government cannot agree, and I must resist the 
Resolution.”, ' 

^ f/', .•■■.S'f’f-:;', " ' /' 
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In the ri-'-sult there were 18 rotes recorded for the 
resulutirn and 3-i iigainst it. We may point out that the 
resoliitioii, as framed and moved, was in - very general 
teiTtis. It asked for adequate and eifeotive steps to 
relicwe nne?npIoymeht.m the country. It was not limited 
to irneinployinent among ' the educated classes with 
whicii ^vc5 are niainlj- eoncerned. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the resolution as worded includes the narrower 
issue uhicl!. has been committed to us. While we are 
willingly prepared to admit that the Government of 
India has kept its head and kept it above water, that 
it has balanced ils budgets, we are not prepared to 
admit that the problem of unemployment among the 
educated classes has been as seriously dealt with as 
it should have been, having regard not merely to 
economic considerations but also to the political re- 
actions of unemployment upon the general situation- 
in tlie country. 

36. We have been at pains to refer in some detail 
to the discussion that took place a few j-ears ago in the 
two houses of the Central Legislature to show the precise 
decision vehich was taken by the Government of 
India at that time. While we recogniKe the force of 
the argument which was put forward on behalf of the 
Governaient of India both in the Assembly and the 
Council of Slate, the ccurse of events in subsequent 
years and the steady and contimsous deterioration of 
the situation between 1926 and the present year 
com]3el us to hold that, in the interest of the country 
as a w'hole, it would have been much better if the 
]jroblein liC.d been tackled from the veiy start on aii 
all- India basis, raa-king suitable provision for local con- 
ditions and local needs. We are distinctly of the 
ojjinion that there are several remedial measures which 
can i:e taken only by the Government of India and in 
regard to which* the local Governments, whether on 
the Transferred side or the Reserved side, must find them- 
ffth-es iirable to take action independently of ilie 
GoYerjirnent of India. The question of employment is 
intlninlely connected with the development of big 
indnd.rics and the development of big industries, in its 
tiiin, I'i-tises many intricate questions of policy relating 
to Finance, Currency?;, Tariffs,- ■ etc'., ; which are clefi-ily 
outside the scope of /the. Provincial Govermnents. It 
is conceivable also that - in , regard, t-o the develojunent, of 
agiicu],ti!re too there ma 5 Yan 8 e,„,and there will probably 



arise, many questions of policy which will be beyond the 
piirviev/ of the local Government. We do ' not say 
and should not be tinderstood to' say that local Gov- 
emments can absolve themselves altogether of their 
responsibility in this matter. There are many things 
which lie clearly within the amfeit of the local "Govern- 
ments but there are several others wHeli are outside 
their ambit, and we feel that the local Governments 
will find themselves handicapped in regard to certain 
matters which depend upon the ado|)tion of a policy 
a,fiecting the larger interests of Indian development. 
vWe are, therefore, clearly of the opinion that whatever 
justification there might have been in 1926 for post- 
poning action by the Govemnient of India there seems 
to be little now, particularly if it is borne in mind 
that notwithstanding the hope that was expressed by 
the Government in 1926 and again in 1928 that the 
-problem would be dealt with - initially, !^ 

■ ernments and notwithstanding the: .fact :: that : ;m 
year 1927 immediately after; the 'debate that :iS::td: :S 
one: year; after the . debate ;dn; The;: Ass^ 
local Goyernments appointed provincial comihittecis 
to go into the question, the problem has only tended 
to become more and more aente. 

which took place in the WnitM ITg^ Legislative 
Gquncil on 20th August, 19 a result of which 
a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
mixed Comiisittee of officials and non-officials was 
passed to suggest ways and means to alleviate the 
conditions of unemployment prevailing among the 
educated classes of these Provinces. The next 
step was the appointment of a committee by the 
Local Government on. 4th November, 1927, under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bali, the 
then Minister for Education. In paragraph 15 of their 
report the Committee very rightly observed : 

“The existence of an increasing class of the community 
superior in education and intelligence to the masses, but with- 
out occupation and discontented, unemployed and liable as a 
result of idleness qiiiclsly to become unemployable, constitutes 
for the State an economic loss; and a political danger. Public 
opinion lightly attaches much importance to the question and 
demands action by the Government.” , 
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38. The Committee Biade ■■certain recommeBdations* 

They were as follows 

''That as an experinaental measiire aii employmeiit , biireaii 
slioulcl be fonaed in each of the following place?: 

Each bureau should consist of not more than seven persons 
iiieliidiiig both the Chairman /'and-, the Secretary, all to be 
iioiiiiiiated by the Government. The objects , of the bureau 

shouldv'be •■■■. 

a register, of ■ middle class .students who., 
have passed (a) the High Scliooi Examination, (b) the 
■ Iiitermediata Examination, .■ (e) a University Degree Exami“ 

(ii) to ascertain what openings' for employment there are 
'for ' ;tiose; withThese'.':quahfications^^ 

in touch with employers desiring such men, and vice mrsa ; 

(iv) to give advice to parents and school masters about 
the course of preparation suitable to their boys ; and to 
give advice to bo3^s leaving school and either help them to 
obtain emploj^^ment or recommend to them what further 
course of training or education they should undergo ; 

(v) to issue an annual report giving : 

(а) the number of students for whom the bureau lias 
been able to find emplo^nnent ; 

(б) the number of ■students who through no 

of their own have been unable to find employment ; 

(r) the number of appointments available for which 
suitable candidates were not available: 

(d) suggestions for the provision of facilities for 
training not at present available ; 

(e) any facts observed bearing on the causes of 
iineinploymeiit of the niiddle classes ; and 

(/) any proposals for improving the usefulness of the 
bureau ' 

39. Tlie Coniiiiittee further recommended that the 
Govemmeiit slioiikl give a gTSiit of Rs.200 per mensem 
to each bureau. This' grant ' would' cover the cost of 
reiitj, clerical assistance,, contingencies, and lioriomriiiin 
(Rs.60 per ineiiseiii) for '/the ' /secretary . The grant 
should be sanctioned in the, first 'mstaiice for three jrn^ars. 

' The total cost for the fo-ur -.bureatix". would be_ Rsi3,600 
per annum. 



iiiliiiiil 

40. Rai Rajeshwar Bali who had, by the time the 
report came to be written, ceased to be a Minister, 
recorded a separate note in the course of which after 
referring to the resolution of Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan dealing with the subject in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council in February, 1928, observed as 
follows ; 

“ The more I ponder over the subject, the more strongly 
comes the conviction to me that mere palliatives would hardly do 
or enable us to tide over diflSculties for even a short time. The 
causes of unemployment among the educated classes are not 
superficial or temporary. But they lie deep, among other 
factors — some of which have been mentioned in the report — ^in 
the unsound educational and economic policy of the Govern- 
ment both central and local and much more the former, followed 
in the past. Thus it is State action alone which can undo the 
evil to the extent to which it is due to its own past policy, and 
provide reasonable facilities for the development of private 
enterprise and effort among the people.” 

41. We have quoted above the main recommenda- 
tion which was made in respect of the establishment 
of employment bureaux at four j)laces. We find, 
however, from the memorandum of Mr. H. R. Harrop, 
M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, United 
Provinces, that this suggestion was not followed 
up. The Secretary of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education appears to have prepared a 
Handbook containing information regarding suitable 
openings of employment and the Handbook is on sale 
at the Government Central Press at 4 annas* a copy. 

“ The Secretary of the Board- of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education,” says Mr. Harrop, “ has also opened a 
register of candidates for employment. Each candidate had to 
pay a registration fee of rupee one and was supplied with a 
copy of the Handbook. So far, 144 candidates have registered 
their names. The Inspectors of Schools were written to by the 
Director of Public Instruction who pointed out thet no measures 
for providing employment would be effective in existing cir- 
cumstances that did not deal with individuals ; that the heed- 
masteir or the principal of an institution should b« able to advise 
regarding the careers of each student in his school ; that every 
head of an institution should regard it as part of his duties to 
familiarize himself, with the help of his staff, with the capacity, 
character and circumstances of every stndent of his institution 
and with the possibilities of employment open to the students; 
that the head of each institution should regularly see guardiens 

*** Ws find from tla# Handbook tkat tke .price is 12 annas* 
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and students and discuss with thom the aims that the students 
have ill view. The Inspsotoi’s wefe also asked to errange for 
meetings of the heads of institutions at oaoh educational 
eoritre for the pui'pose of getting into touch with employers and 
for oolieoting and disseminating further information i-egarding 
p'jssibiiities of employment such as openings in local business. 
The Inspectors v/ere asked to get in touch with the heads of 
institutions in this matter. I would here note that in England 
the most efficient of the agencies which have been establisht d to 
advise as to the choice of emplo5un8nt and wcik amongst secon- 
darj^ schools pupils is an Unemployment Committea of the 
Headmasters’ Association.” 

42. We have quoted in- extenso the relevant jjara- 
gravib from tlis iremoraiidum of the Director of Public 
liistrucition. We have no doubt that the directions 
given in paragraph 3 just quoted were most excellent. 
We, however, doubt very much whether these excellent 
instructions have led to any appreciable results. We 
cannot overlook the fact that the recommendation of 
the Committee, to which we have referred above, namely 
that the Government should give a grant of Rs.2(30 to 
each bureau has never been carried out and the treat- 
ment of the question has been left in the hands 
of the Inspectors who, we presume, have enough of 
dej)artmental work to do. We also doubt very much 
whether many of the headmasters in the United Prov- 
inces possess the necessary qualifications which are 
often found in England among the schoolmasters whose 
duty it is to advise boj's as to the choice of careers. 

43. We may now refer, by way of comparison, to 
the committees which w'ere appointed to deal with the 
question of employment in other parts of India. The 
Punjab Government also appointed a Committee, in 
1927 wdth Sir George Anderson, kt., c.i.e., Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, as the President. They 
made 24 recommendations some of which are common 
to several other reports and will also find a place in our 
recommendations. The recommendations in the report 
were made on the assumption that it is possible to reform 
the existing educational methods in such a Way as td 
make education in its early stages real ed*ucation 
fitting its recipients to proceed eitber to higher literary 
or pi’ofessional educatiqn or to industrial or commercial 
training or enabling them to take up their ancestral 
occupation, at any rate under no handicap, if not with 
better equipment than,' they. .',#ould have possessed if 




they had not received it. In a . note appended to this 
;:'rh|>op®r':::O-e 0 rgd::^dersdn ' observed: thlfccts^ 

“It is difficult to resist the conclusion thet the rush to Join 
auglo-vornaculer classes with a view to preparation for the 
matriculation examination is most ir advisable, at any rate, from 
the point of view of unemployment. It is suggested, theiefore, 
that unpromising and needy boys should not be temiJted into 
this dangerous path by easy exa^mination standards and. by 
aeScesSiveiy’ cheap education.”^ ' : : ' t 

We are not in a position to express any opinion 
as to how the Punja-lb Government have dealt with, 
this problem since this report was submitted to them, 

44. In the same year, that is to say 1927, the Bombay Bombay, 
Government directed the Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence to collect statistics regarding middle ' 

■class unemployment. The Labour Office thereupon 
::5uh)feftoo|:’ the worh^ 'and .carried ' .ouffi an'vin 
?';Stibrhitted a , report.; It is- pointed ;'OuL4hah'iffi^^^^^^ 
idency lihe Dombay: where; capiital and ;labouK;are’::'iafg(^ 

■ unorganized and where;' the Stafc4^hhs■ no’ direct;’’ relationpy^^^ 
with’: : either,; ■'it , 'is ;; ;^ffieul^ even ; to : ■ eolleet.^ htntiStics;'|of 
v''unemplG 3 TQent:;;of :the; ;wnrldng;;eiasses.l^ :*I'he;ffifficait 3 f;ih; 
the case of the middle classes v/as therefore naturally 
greater. What exactly is the position in Bombay at 
present in respect of the employment of the educated 
class and what action has been or is being taken by the 
Government of Bombay, we are not in a position to 
■say^:’:definiteiy.>^^^;;^ 

45. In Madras the Local Government appointed a Madras, 
Committee in 1927 with the Commissioner of Labour, 

Madras, as the President. 

Among the im|)ortant remedial measures which they 
recommended may he mentioned the following : 

(a ) The principal remedy for the present un* 
employment should be the diversion of the educated 
middle classes, especiahy those who own or occupy 
land, to agriculture. 

(6) Larger facilities should be given for educa- 
tion for a practical career, and especially for agri- 
culture, The Committee hopes that zamindars 
will encourage specialists in agriculture to a greater 
degree. 

(c) The secondary schools course should he re- 
organized when necessary bo suit the requirements , 


of agricultural and teohnioal and industrial schools 
and higher technological institutions. 

(d) Extension of primary education and neces- 
training of the requisite numher of teachers 
and the improvement of their prospects is a remedy 
for unemployment. 

4iv, Their general point of view is thus summed up- 

in the report : 

‘ The maiu fact is that South India is, and will be for some 
tiiiiw to como, an agricultural eouutiy just as New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and South Africa, Her great irrigation 
systems, her rice, her cotton, her gi-oundnuts, are products 
of which any country world have a right to be proud. Let 
htor leave for the few the Government .service end the Law and 
devote her talents and energies for the improvement of agri- 
culture -with industries being gradually developed, and the 
problem of unemployment : will ; be 

Whether an 3 rfchmg has been done by the Madras Gov- 
ernment on these lines, and if so with what result, we 
cainapt say yrith an^ of certainty , thougb^^^^ b^ 

impreSsioh is that the problem of unemp)lo3hnent there 
too is aa aeiite as any 

4f . Our^^^ been drawn to two inter- 

esting reports of two committees appointed by the 
Government of a leading Indian State. We refer to 
Travanoore. The Travancore Government appointed 
a Committee in 1928 w'hich reviewed the position in 
Travancore at great length and made certain definite 
suggestions. The Travancore Committee observed that 
the problem under investigation was by no means peculiar 
to Travancore. It was an All-India problem. Nearly 
ten years ago the report of the Sadler Commission 
commented on the gravity of the situation in Bengal. 
In discussing the causes of unemployment they 
obseiwed 

“ That it is perfectly clear that the supply of educationally 
qualified persons seeking employment has been in recent years 
very much in excess of the demand for their services.” 

They think that among the causes of this malad- 
justment are : 

(a) increase in population ; 

(b) slowness of the ofipioial and professional class 
in adjusting themselves to changed conditions. 
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to education and certain other recommendations on 
agricultural and industrial questions which it is not 
necessary for us to notice at length. 

48. The other report is a comparatively more 
recent one submitted’ by the Travancore Education 
Reforms Committee. This Committee, however, observ- 

“ We should not lay strf ss on the increase in population 
in Travancore in connection with the increase in unemploy- 
ment, were the decennial increases in population in Travancore 
anywhere near normcl expectancy or comparable to the increases 
found elsewhere in India. The increases in population in 
Travancore, however, have been far from normal and very 
much larger than increases elsewhere in India ; and in conse- 
quence, the difficulty of the State in being able to support its 
population and to absorb profitably, into normal occupation, 
the educated y^ men and woinen in its popuiatidn, hah 
been greatly intensified. Fifty years ago, the total population 
in Travancore was approximately two end a half millions. The 
total population now is over five millions. 

We may here draw attention to the fact that 
according to the last Census Report the population 
of the United Provinces (British territory) is 48,408,763, 
and of States is 120,670. 

49. Among other causes of unemployment the 
Travancore Education Reforms Committee mentioned 
the following : 

{a) the economic depression ; 

(6) the belief among those classes who 
earned their livelihood by manual labour 
artisan occupations that education should raise 
their level of emplo3mient and give them oppor- 
tunities to enter professional occupations ; 

(c) the pressure of population on the land, 
inadequacy of small holdings to work profit- 
ably and the insufficiency of agricultural land for 
distribution amongst educated persons willing tci 
be settled on the land ; 

(d) the unwillingness bn the part of the largu 

education at various stages between the vernacular 
middle school and the University, are unWiUing to 
accept any form of employment involving manual 
labour and who prefer , to c 


clerical occupation? rather than adjust themselves 

V/o are inciinod to agree with this diagnosis of the 
trouble so far as it goes because we think it equally 
applies to our provinces. In the opinion of the Travan- 
eore Couimittes, . ' ' 

“ Tile educational system should be so adjusted that, while 
all children are made permanently literate, there will be less 
pressure on the professional and clerical occupations and less 
danger of unfitting young men from earning their living by 
manual occupation of all kmds.” “ We ha%''e recommended,” 
say the. Committee, “ a complete i-e vision of the primary school 
ourrieiiia.u bringing it more into touch with loerl conditions, 
the abolition of the higher grade literary vernacular courses, the 
opening of vocations! bias schools, the restriction of admission to 
secondary schools and colleges and the opening of higher grade 
industrial end technical schools. The restriction on admission 
and the diversion of pupils will not ensure greater employment 
unless industries develop and trade revives ; but the disappoint- 
ments are less and the financial waste is small if the nuinhers 
of unemployed with high qualifications, acquired often at great 
sacrifice, are reduced. Further, the practical ability to do pro- 
ductive work must always be a gi'Oater asset to the individual 
than the mere literary ability which is all that the majority of 
students now obtain.” 

50. W© attach considerable importance to this 
report coming as it does from an advanced Indian State. 
We must not be understood to say that we agree with 
©very one of their suggestions though there are many 
which we are prepared to endorse. When wo come to 
deal with the question of education in all its stages we 
shall make appropriate recommendations. 



O-ENEEAJu EEVIBW OF E^TCDENCE OFT ' UKEMPLOYMEKT 

61. We liay© pointed out above the difficulty which 
‘we have felt in the course of our work in the absence of 
aii}^ statistics on the question of unemploymeiit among 
the educated classes in these provinces. In judging, 
however, of the extent of the problem we have to take 
into consideration the evidence which we have recorded 
at various places^ and we feel we are entitled also to 
rely upon onr ,general observation and experience of 
the state of things prevailing in these provinces. 

52. The general impression left on our miiids is 
that the situation has been steadily deteriorating during 
/vthe- ';last 10 or lb yeaiSj- and Thatthdurings M 
■-fhre years in particular, ' the problem has 
ingly acute^ ;As illustrating: our view wey^ 

; dO: : : certain^" typical ; statements; ; made: ■ before - s; us. 

S. T. Hollins, Inspector General of Police in these 
provinces, in the course of his very valuable evidence 
stated as follows : 

said Mr, S. T. Hollins, himdreds Ofyomi^ 
men who have received a literary education and have at least 
passed the High School Examination apply for admission to the 
Police Training School with a view to securing appointment 
to the rank of sub-inspectors of police. Only a small percentage 
obtained such appointment, as the admission to the school is 
limited. Only 42 candidates were appointed by direct nomina- 
tion to the session of the Police Training School that commenced 
in January, 1935. The Inspector General alone received 340 
applications for the 10 nominations he was empowered to make. 
The following figures will show how only a few of the candidates 
who appeared before the divisional committees could be accept- 
ed. Sixty-five candidates appeared before the Meerut Committee 
for 5 vacancies ; 60 in Rohilkhand for 3 vacancies ; 54 in Allah- 
abad for 2 vacancies ; 64 in Agra for 4 vacancies ; 41 in Eyzabad 
for 2 vacancies ; 19 in Kumaun for 1 vacancy. Apart from this, 
hundreds of applications were received by superintendents of 
police and district magistrates who were only empowei'cd to 
■send a small percentage of applicants before divisional com- 
mittees. During the year 150 applications were received in the 
Inspector-General’s office for appointment to the police minis- 
terial staff. All applicants were qualified for appoihtment,i but 
none could be accepted as n,o vaohnoies existed. Statistics 
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m to tli.e iitiBiber of applieaiioM received in districts axe not 
available* Ent it is certain that the number was consideraMe/^ 
Fiiifclier on lie stated, for appointment as sub-inspectors of 
police^, tliO Hlgii School Certificate is the miniimim qualification. 
Out of 42 outsiders accepted for admittance as siib-insiiector 
cadets for the 1935 session at the Police Training School, 11 
were graduates, 2 were B.A., LL.B/s and 6 had passed the^ Inter- 
mediate Exainiiiatioii. Thus 19 out of 42 accepted candidates' 
possessed qualification?, superior to the minimum necessary.” 

Again, quite a large number of young men who have passed 
•tlie.Scliool Leaving Certificate- and Intermediate Examinations 
and even a few who have passed the B.A. Examination enlist 
themselves as police constables every year though no educational 
qualification is necessary. At the same time, it is recognized 
that educated young men have the best chance of promotion in 
the Porce.” ®^In the police ministerial sta-ff there are at pre- 
sent 2 B.A.*b and 6 clerks who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination. These were appointed on Rs.40 per mensem. 
Pour graduates and 6 who have passed the Intermediate Exa- 
mination are approved for appointment as clerks in police of&ces 
and they will be appointed on salaries of Rs.30 per mensem as ^ 
soon as vacancies occur.” Speaking generally,” said, Mr^S*’ 
T. Hollms there is undoubtedly general unemployment in all 
classes and among all occupations. Hundreds of applications 
from literate and illiterate men from rural areas and from towns 
are received for all classes of work. Literate posts are insuffi- 
cient for those who have been educated and literate men are*, 
.accepted in a .large number for posts in which literacy is mot 
required. Illiterate persons are thus, to some extent, unable- 
to get work. The economic depression has miieli affected im- 
employment both among educated and illiterate jDeople. Piofits 
from cultivation are insufficient for ail who depend upon it for 
their livelihood.” 

Supplementing his answers to some of the questions 
in ‘the questionnaire Mr. S. T. Hollins said as follows : 

** I allotted last year 5 vacancies to Meerut and I required the 
Meerut Committee to select 5 of the best candidates from the 
wffiole division. Actually there were not merely 65 candidates 
but there must have been 200. But then there was a preliminary 
process of elimination. Actually 600 to 700 candidates applied 
this year for 60 vacancies.” ■ ' 

53. The following questions put by the Chairman 
and the answers given to 'them by Mr. S. T. Hollins 
throw further light on the situation : 

Chairman — ^Ain I right in .assuming that out of 
700 who applied there must ';'have been 300 to 400 
graduates? . 

A.— Say 200. ^ 


V: ";- ( :29 :) ■ : • ^ 

Q . — For how long have you observed this tendency 
on the part of graduates to apply for jobs in the police 

A. — For 15 or 20 years, certainly 15. Though the 
number was fewer 15 years ago, it has been steadily 
increasing year by year. 

Q . — What would be the entire strength of the minis- 
terial staff in the “ Police ” all over the province ? 

A. — ^There are 46 districts. It must be 300. 

Q. — ^Have you got any graduates or undergraduates 
in the ministerial staff? 

J..— Quite a large number. Inmyownof&ce I have 
got young fellows waiting for appointments. 

<9. —You say that there are 2 B. A., LL.B.’s out of 
the 42 outsiders accepted for admittance as sub-inspec- 
tors for the 1935 session. They are very sensible people 
Id ha^ into the police service ? 

of 42 selected I chose 1 1 graduat©^^^^^^^ 
f ig #ere B.A., LL.B.’s. Six had passed the IntefMediale^^^ 
'•::Examination. ■ ; ttv 

; 64. Mr..^ District- 

and Collector of Muzaffamagar, in the course of his 
;;v:evidence; ^:state(i: • as’ ' M 

“I may quote,” said Mr. Mehta, “concrete instances to prove 
the extent of unemployment among the English educated classes, 
at least so far as Government employment is concerned. I 
believe, it was in 1931 or 1932 that 5 or 6 vacancies of sub-regis- 
trars had tc be filled up, and not less than 700 applications were 
received by me as Inspector General of Registration without the 
post having been advertised at all. The applications included 
a London Ph.D., scores of M.A. LL.B.’s and 1st and 2nd class 
graduates with excellent University and athletic qualifications. 
There were some candidates who had secured pretty high places 
even in tbs I. C. S. Examination, but failed to get in.” 

At another place in the course of his answers, Mr. 
Mehta says. 

“ There ir no doubt that the question of unemplojonent among 
the Ent’li'h educated classes has become acute.” 

55. Mr. W. G. P. Wall, .m.a., i.b.s., Principal, 
Training College, Allahabad, has stated as follows ; 

“The number of applications received for admission to the 
Allahabad Training College is an indication, I think, of the extent 
of unemployment among men who have received University 
education. ' 

Number of 

Year applications 

' , ' 1932 ‘ , .... ... 473 , 

1933 .. .V 666 

■ . 1934 ' ' .. . ■ 797 ' 



Mehta. 


Mr. ' 
If. G. P. 
Wall 


. N. 


liad studied 
tliougkt sue 


l!ia number of students noR' ordinarily admitted is 70 which- 
include 7 women. Many candidates who apply have taken 
a degree in Law in addition. A man with Diplomain Agriculture 
applied for a post in the ofiBoe as junior clerk ‘ despatoher ’ and 
w'as appointed. He did not mention in his application that he 
for, and obtained a Diploma in Agrieuiture, as he 
h information, if giyen, would go against him.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Wall unemployment had 
increased because the demand for employment had 
increased as family incomes were inadequate to meet the 
cost of an improved standard of living of the peojrle. 

56. Mr. A. N. Sapru, i.e.s., Excise Commissioner 
and Inspector General of Registration, United Prov- 
inces, has in his note on the subject, furnished some very 
interesting information. Dealing with the question of 
extent and the existence of unemployment, he says : 

■” In the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1934-35 four 
competitive examiii, tio: s for excise inspectorship were held 
and for the posts noted below the applicants noted against each 
applied : 


Year 

Posts 

|ll.b. 

m.a; 

& 

M.Sc. 

B.A. 

& 

B.Sc 

B. 

Agri. 

B. 

Com. 

Inteih 

Total 

Av^iragt 
for each 
post 

1928-29 

10 

1 • * 

4 

1 99 

- . 

! : 

1 S'5 i 

199 

19“9 

1929-30 

7 

1 

2 

30 


'f , 

i. 

20 

54 

7*7 

193C-31 

10 

*3 

O 

9 

20 



on 

1 jUO 

55 

0*5 

1934-35 

s 

13 

68 

236 

4 

17 

125 

463 

5S*0 

Total 

35 

17 

83 

385 

4 

20 

2.53 

771 

22-0 


The above figure.? show the extent of unemployment amongst 

^ -V II 2 ^11'% l'-\ 



Rg.l00 to each candidate. 


(а) Seven hundred and twenty-one jmung men with 
literary education applied for posts on the last four occa- 
sions though there were only 35 posts offered. 

(б) Seventeen LL.B.’s deSpairing,-of their chances in the 

legal iwofession offered themselves for posts in the Excise 
Department. , ■ ■ ' 




(c) Thirty -three Bachelors of Agriculture having no, chance 
for posts in the Agriculture and Gommeree bi'anohes ’M'ere 
compelled to try their luck in the Excise Department. 

(d) Forty-one qualified applicants applied for unpaid 
apprenticeship in this office in June, 1935. Sewenteen 
LL.B.’s, 4 B.Ag.’s, 29 B.Com.’s who receive superior and 
specialized education, finding no pro.spects in the branches 
for which they had qualified themselves, u'ere compelled 
to seek employment in the Excise Department, but only 
4 LL.B.’s were successful in getting the posts applied for.” 

Summing up the situation, the Excise Commissioner 
says, “ All branches are overcrowded and there is no 
department in which demand exceeds supply.” 

57. Mr. H. E. Harrop, M.A.ji.E.s., Director of Public Mr.ff.B, 

5 instrt^^ tlarrop. 

“ I can quote no facts and figures to prove that mremployment ' 

amongst young men exists. 1 know that there are plenty of 
^Ibaj^iieants;’ :f6r every Government post; and'bl ■ ;khow|4hatbiibihb^35"^K^ 
b^commonly ; reported 'that :young inen.;: eannotbfind'hCcupatiom;b-Sbf;«ib^^^ 

I know of a number of young men who would prefer occupations 

other than those in which they are engaged : but I have not met v 

with many young men who have been educated and who have 

found no occupation at all.” 

He knew of cases in which young men who had 
been ^educated for one purpose had found employment 
in another and he also knew of cases in which well 
educated young men had refused employment on low 
salaries. ' 

58. Ml. R. C. Srivastava, B.sc., Sugar Technologist^ ^ 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Reseraoh, Oawnpore, Srims^ ^ " 
after pointing out that no statistics of the unemployed tma. 
educated classes in the United Provinces appear to , 

have ever been compiled stated as follows : | 

“ Speaking, however, in a general way on the basis of one’s i • |: 

experience it is j>ossible to state that unemployment is of two ; 

kinds. There is, firstly the case in which educated men fail to , I 

find employment of any. kind at ail, whilst there is the other bj 

case, comprising a very much larger proportion of the unemployed, ' ! I 

of those who have succeeded in feiding employment of a type for > 

which the education which they have received does not constitute : 

a qualification. Cases are known ofgradnates selling milk, M. A. ’s 1 

applying unsuccessfully for Junior typists’ jobs and Matriculates | 

applying unsuccessfully for cycle peon’s Jobs. Very few, not 
more than 10 to IS per cent., of the educated men are probably 
absolutely unemployed, but the number of those having inade- , 
quate employments is not likely/to be below 60 to 70 per cent. ! 



On this basis, approximately only 20 per cent, of the educated 
classes have employments of a type in keeping with the standard 
of their ediieational qualifications.” 

^ish- 59. l\Ir. Vislmu Sahay, i.c.s., Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Joint Stock Companies, United 
Provinces, stated as follows : 

“ I have no figures but I have a large number of relations who 
ai’6 graduates of universities and most of whom are unemployed. 
In my own office, I get applications from B.A.’s for all clerical 
posts of Rs. 20 per mensem, but there are no vacancies. Till 10 
years ago, people with degrees of foreign universities could g^et 
employment hut now the supply is grossly in excess 
of the demand, and they too cannot find Jobs. The problem is 
equally acute among those who have received literary education 
and those who have received technical ednoation whether in 
India or abroad.” 

Answering Question no. 2 of the questionnaire 
which refers to unemployment among young men who 
have received superior and (or) specialized education and 
who had been forced into employment for which such 
unnecessary, Mr. Vishnu Sahay observed 
1 ■ tas fblldws'r , ' C . ^ 

“ I have no figures but I know that 90 per cent, of the mining 
engineers trained at Dhanbad have been unable to obtain em- 
ployment and I know of one, at any rate, who is now an excise 
iiisiicctor. I know of another case of a brilliant University 
who received training at Manchester in the maniifacture 
of paper at Governmont expense and after 4 years of unemploj’'- 
ment turned to the profession of law.” 

60. The Chairman w^ould like to add that he knows 
of a case in wdiich a brilliant graduate of a university 
in these provinces, having obtained State scholarship, 
proceeded to England and took a degree in Agriculture 
thei e and on his return from England, after waiting for 
several j^^ears has been compelled to accept the position of 
an assistant registrax at a university in these provinces. 

61. We proxDose now in the next few chapters to 
deal with the position of educated men in relation to 
certain professions and occupations in the light of the 
evidence recorded and the inquiries made by us. 





CHAPTER III 

COKBITIO^- OB' OEKTAIH PBOEESSIOHS 

{A) Civil Engineers 

62. Rai Baliadiir CMinttan Lal^ Cbief Engineer of Eai 
tile LTiiitecl Provinces Govemmentj lias given some Buhmiw 
YBTj iiiterestiiig evidence vdtii regard to tlie engineers CMnMn 
and we v/oiild like to quote a few extracts from. it. 

'' .'During tke last 12 years/" said Mr. Ckkiitteii Lai, '' there 
lias I1Q811 no recriiitmeii,t worth the name in this branch. In fact 
instead of recrnitiaent there has been drastic _ret.renciiinent. I 
havej therefore, not had any opnortimities of observing the extent 
of xineDipio^fineiit among young men who have received piirelir 
literary odaoation or v/ho are qualified in .the profession of civil 
eiiginaoriug. xlbciit the existence of unemploymeiit, however, 
tilers 13 no doubt, as is evidonced by the large iramber of apiiiioa* 
tions received in mj ofiioe in spite of the -walLknown fact that 
O’ving 'iG the re-orga/dsatioix of th© Buildings and Roads Braiioh, 
ail reeriiidinost had been stopped. • The'te is the. further evidence 
al 3 o which is not in my possession but which has come to iB.y 
loiocrieclga, that for a post of engineer radvertisecl by certain 
dirtiict .vid municipal' boards, hnnclreds of apjciicatioiis had been 
from young men trained not only in India but aliroaci 
also, IDiiri.fig the last 5 .years the number of applications re- 


cei\'ecl cus a.s follows and none of the applicants was appoii 

(c.) Ciandidates v/lio have received purely 

“literary education ... ^ 272 

(c) Candidates who are qualified for tli>3 itco- 
fession of civil ei-^ineeriiiir— 


' ajZZC*. ds^ai uSiiicii 


intcd : 


Total 


tji3 same period tlie .miniber of passed stiifleists Irojii 
t’'ie Civil Siiginesrlng ' College, Roorkee, was as ' _ 

foilo’ra : ^ ■ /' v .. ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

(rr) Givi! e:rigin,&eTa '' ^ ■ •. .. lii! . ' ' 

(?i) Ons’se'ors' -.1 vS ■ ■ .. 1«.7 

(I'-j 'Di'affcsmen ■ ■ , ' .. 21) 

Of L-’i-Ke' .13 engineers and 12 overseers' were given pvaoticaj^'^'^'*'’^ 
training la tlie Buildings arid Eioads. Br'^iieh., l>ut only two ovejif‘>'f ’ G.SC&fV' 
seers wore appointed in 1931. gI can' rrecsall to my 'mind 

'S' 'Gv’/'.'G'.:'. • ' ' ' ■ ' *■'' A'^ 


iiistanee of one qualified engineer from Roorkee who, having 
served as an engirteer for some years, was forced by circum- 
stances te take to bnsiness first as a manufacturer of bricks and 
then as p, motor- mercliant.” 

83. The E'ai Bahadur was asked to explain why 
during the last 12 years there had been no reeruitnient 
worth the name in his branch of the department. “ The 
reason,” he said, “ was political.” “ The Biiiidiiigs a-nd 
Ecacls Bimich is a feansferrecl departm-eiit. Tkejr (i,e. the 
Government) did not want to recrtiit under the eld con- 
di':irB3, the if ifcrnate intention being that rec: ri'.meiit 
shoiiid }j^ Vfi'ioliy in India,.” Farther on, he develoijcd his 
ansiver and said that the reason was partly political, 
pardv 'hwiicifl, and part’.y the transfer of certain werks 
to deparlineatal heads and distiiot boards. 

“ The Public Weeks Department up to 1924 used to niaintain 
district board roads and also carry on public works for tlie 
boards. In 1924, cusre was a cbaiige in the policy of tko 
Government. That necessitated the transfer of all the district 
roads to the boeads as well as their buildings. AH the Govern- 
ment buildings ivare also transferred to the depp.rtmonts 
aonoernecl.” 

C4. The eiddesice before us shews that the result 
of the stoppage , of recruitment has not heeii, as was 
antieipated, to encourage private enterrmise in these 
provinces. l!lo Indian engineeiing firms of any conse- 
quence have been eistabiished during this period, nor 
according to the ' evidence before us can vee sa,y thahi the 
local boards liave risen equii to the expectation criter- 
tained at tiiat time in resneet of the rjininlsur.. ce of 


ToaGS, etc. 


’fm/ 


we were snixious lo ge*G ciireci’ eTiderice 


from, the local boards, but we regret to observe that we 
did not succeed in getting before us any representa- 
tives of the municipal or district boards. We have, 
however, been able to prepare a statement based upon 
the replies of certain boards to letters addressed to them. 

65. Out of 85 municipalities, 2 have not supplied 
the information, and 66 do not employ any engineers, 
while 4 employ only unqualified men. Of the remaining 
23 municipalities, 9 of the bigger ones, which employ 
from 2 to 4 men each, account for 24 engineers or sub- 
ordinates, while 14 employ one man eaeh. Of the total 
38 men employed 24 are reported to be qualified engi- 
neers, 2 assistant engineers, 1 sub-engineer, 6 overseers 
and 5 sub-overseers. 




06. From replies received from the district boards, 
we find that 15 district beards employ cpialiiiod. eagi- 
iieers, 4 sub -engineers, 17 upper subordinfites or over- 
seers and 4 sub -overseers, while 5 have on’y HOii-qiiali- 
Sed men exempted by the Govermiieat, and 2 oriploy 
no engfcieers. Two district boards did not supply the 
information,. The district board of Luoknov/ has got 
2 men. i.e. a. siib-GEgineer and c.’i^ overnser. 


Distfici 

Boards. 


157. 


Wb 


shall iiov/” 
qucstiGJinr-.iie ’ 03 ’' Mr. IT, 


-■*y 

'TIioiiiaEOi'i College, Itoorkee. 

College iiiaiiitaiiis a register oi unempioyrnexifc. iiix- 
students of the College can, provided their I’eeords are 
satisfactory', register their names for employment. A].l 
w'hose names are entered have to ]>e truly out of em- 
ployment. According to 'Mr. Anaeore ^ v.;:--'- v:'., 

' “ During tlialast 4years soma 3 3S-0iviIEIagittesdfig^#udents>iht:J::;C,;Syyt 
■after qualifying, had gone to England to ti-y for the Indian Civil 
Service. In England cauclidat-es for the Indian Civil Ser'vioe 
r are -allowed to -ofier certain engineering 'subjects. Two es-Givil : 
■Engineering ' students have'; been successful. ■ ■ .Gae was the; 

^student of the . year 1931 and the, other 'the' head utudent iii: the ■ ;yl;f !|||| 
' .year . 19SZ. The :1933 student '''passed into- 'the .Indian ,GMb'"'':;y5 At sy» 
t Eerviee .head of the list,- 6btaMEg. highest':inarks^ia Eagineeririg'i-;::y;;;,y5;yi||| 
: ; 'subjects,;;:; Thesb student s .' want . to; : Englabd; because vth^ ■: fquhdt ’ yylsAil 
;’:Suitahle::op6niiigs:iinythe.:Civil EngMeering:''Ttbfess5bh'in Ihdiar''':''' 
i;yvere;;ha.idt' 0 'find.’’' 'hr -'f. ' ''''''A5''5A 

68 . Mr. Mahabir Prasad,: Professor at the Roorkee Professor 
College thought that niany^ moic engineers could bo em - Mahabir 
ployed if Governmest would take steps in that diieotion, Prasad. 
He bore witness to the feeling existing among the ymnng 

men coining out from the Engineering College that they 

were not being fairly treated ' in the m;atter of employ- :'';:;'-'yi;b:::||| 

iiient by municipalities and district boards which could 

take more qualified engineers in their service. 

69. We have had the benefit of reading the report 

of the United Provinces Public Works Committee, 1922, Michael 
which was presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. (now Keam. 

His Excellency Sir) SCchael Keane and we shall now 
refer to some of its recommendations. 

3ii||||fAiifi||iCqmiii|tee,':Saykrm:|%'4®^qrtA 

“That provincial roads within municipal limits should be 
transferred to the charge of the municipal boards in all oases in : . ’ 
which, in the opinion of the iSovernm?ht, the municipality . - ■ 


L’efer . to .tiie . answers to onr .Mr. H. J 
J. Amoore, 


r.s.E., Principal, Amoore. 


; present 


he liocxkee 
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entertain an engineer competent, under ordinarj^ administrative 
supervision of the board to secure the efficient upkeep of these 

roads.” 

Siiiiiiarly hi paregi’aph 16 of their report the Com." 
mittee says ; 

As all loe.al btdidiags and roads will be controlled by the 
beards tlieruselves, the contributions at present payable to Gov- 
erameat rrill disappear and wili provide the boards with re- 
sources.:’ vliioli, togsuher with the contribution payable in some 
eases for the urkse^o of provincial roads should enable the 
boards to maintain an engineering staff adequate for the work 
whioii the boards would ordinarily require. Tli’3 Gommitteo 
does not consider it necsscary to presorlbe the number, qualifi- 
cations, nay or conditions of service of the euainesriag staff of 
the boards.” 

71. We realize tve are not coaeomed with any 
question other than the eiTipIoyaient of qualifiocl traiBed 
men. Approa.olriiig the question from, that point of 
view, we are ecmpellecl to , observe that the decision 
arrived at, then, seems to ns to have very adversely 
affected the position of qualified engineers in these prov- 
inces though we are assured that the Committee did not 
intend that the Local Bosjds should employ unqualified 
men. In this connection we would draw attention to 
Beaolrition no. 8, dated the 1st July, 1624, which sa 5 ^s : 

”TIi-e GoT3.ri'5-a.3H'i eannot divest themselves 'of their ultimate. 
raiy'..i’,ibility Lo’,.'a. ds', die ce::-p'yeir fer ia? ch.s sayca.ditaio of 
imblu,’ Iliad;: r/.i.i -ihauld such a ccr-Hageacy aaforinnetr:;' r.ri'-.u 
it would ba iiaoambeut upon tkain to consider ’■vriiottor to take 
aotioii under tha sections of the IJnit-ed Provinces District 
Soards Act (S. of 1922) Triiioh provide for such emergencies.” 

1 of the resoiriicn further states : 

se*s rseomtiiendatio.ti:: 
tiiit i;i works Jluonced from their own fuiKlSj.tho lone,] 

booi'd', slx-.ill luivo full adaiinistrative control, sad the authority 
of the iloai'd in this inattOr ' shall be . final. But with regavft 
to the 3ata£*taimnsjxfc of teehaieal staff the Governor, aeting with;: 
hi j LI', hdtors, feels that at pve.sent the boards, OTfing to inexyn i- 
one.' : 1 the a-’l'ninistratioa of publla works, may reqaive r. o.-,. t.h'-’ 
'.nron:;; of guidance and ho cannot therefore ag,.o3 witli the 
Oo'.'rr.irire iho cisciGtion. .of the hoards in the s.ppo'.ii've.""' ' 
of twliaioal staff should ho absolutely unfettorecl. It is no:: 
c'n=Adoond ii3.cs3.sary to x^rescriba a/ay cloSuite scale cf pay f.:.” 
siieli staff, as this wlllba .a/iitoruatically regulated by the c._*rtdl- 
ci.oirv of thsmai'kst.' But as is done la the ease of raun.!cip.;ilitr'3 
GvV ‘i-umont will lay down riiics ■u.ndsr the. Act regarding the 
qnill'r.l.'jaticns nseessary .for t.ha. tec, hiiical staff. Subject; to fcho 
rule.’; the distiicfe, boards; will bs given a ffeehaudia the appoint- 
inont of their staff.” ■ ' ■ . ■ 


72. Paragrapi 

‘' The '3-av3;i‘ra.3rit aecent the Committes’a recr 



73. As regards Civil Engineers and Overseers, our 
couolusions and recoiimiendations are as follows : 

Uneinployment amongst Civil Engineers lias in- 
creased since the stoppage of recruitment to the Build- 
ings and SiOads Branoh and has become much more acute 
since the stoppage of recruitment in the Irrigation 
Branch consequent on the financial depression since 
1931. We therefore recommend : 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection ^nth 
Buildings and Boads in 1B22 should be reconsidered 
and revised to secure adequate supervision of all 

buildings and; roads'p , 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should 
be laid down to make it compulsory for Municipal 

: d ahd^:d^ Boards to have\ qualified engineera 
and overseers to maintain the roads and buddings 
under their control in efficient.; GonditiOng;;;t;:d; 

(3) that in order to seourd rehability anddeffi- 
oienoy of execution of contract work it should be 
ruled that A and B class contractors Must have 
qualified engineers as employees or partners and 
ail G class contractors should sirndariy have qver- 

. .seers as partners or employees ; i 

mendations, the existing laws and rules may be 
amended, if necessary. 


74. Willie we are dealing with unemployment among 
civil engineers and overseers trained at Roorkee, we think 
we may reler to the position among the mechanical 
and eieotiical engineers. From a letter addressed to 
us hy Mr. H. P. Philpot, on hehalf of the Principal, 
Engineering College, Benares Hindu University, we find 
that: approsimatoh' c62 B.Se. (Engineering) degree 
, students and 'SIS Licentiate Diploma students have 
completed their courses in Kechaiical and Electrical 
Engineering and passed the Final Engineering Exami- 
Eatioii of the Benares Hindu UiiYeiSity. The authorities, 
of tlio Engineering College endeavour to keep in touch 
with their past students ; and they are of the opsinion 
that not more than 10 per cent, are out of employment. 
Recent communications received hy the authorities of 
the College from jiast students have given the places 
of employment of^ 248 of them. d 

heen brought to OTar notice: 
that the arrangements for the practical training of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers are not as satis* 
factory as they shouicl he and Sir William Stampe has 
particuiarlyc emphasized this aspect of the education: 
of this class of engineers. Our attention has also been: 
drawn to the eases of some men wEo, having received 
education in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering in 
England or other foreign countries, have found it 
extremely difficult to get any employment on their 
return to this country, mainly beoause they'' have not 
had adequate practical trammg. 

76. W^e recommend that some arrangements should 
be made for affording opj>ortunities to these men for 
receiving pji’actical training, for instance, while placing 
Government orders with ffims it may be stipulated that 
subject to other terms and prices being the same, pjefer- 
ence will be given to firms that will afford facilities for 
practical training of Indian engineers recommended by 



(C) Graduates in Mining and Metallurgy 

Th We would now refer to the evidence of 
Professor ST. P, Gan^i, m.a„ b.sc., a.e.s.m., d.i.o., 
F.G.8., etc., of the Mining and Metallurgy Department, 
Benares Hindu University. 

78. We gather from a note of his that the Univer- 
sity has turned out 4Q graduates in Mining and 
Metallurgy between 1927 and 1934, and it is satisfactory 
to note that, excluding the last batch turned out a 
few months ago, almost all the graduates have obtained 
employment at leading mines or metallurgical works 
after graduation. The starting salajy has been about 
Es.lOO per mensem in most cases, and Rs.160 in several 


cases : 9 or 10 of them are 


now drawing 


salaries of 


Rs,200 per mensem or more. 

“This seveu-j'-eav period (1927-34) has coincided with a 
pai iod of severe trade depression in the country, and the above 
result,” says Professor N. P. Gandhi “ has been obtained also 
in spite of the fact that the Government of India has established 
a School of Mines at Dhanbad (Bjha.r and Orissa) in 1926 at a 
cost of about sixteen lakhs of rupees and on which it has been 
spending about one and a half lakhs of rupees per year.” 

79. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
Benares Hindu University like the Aligarh Muslim 
University is not a provincial university and it attracts 
students from all parts of India. It would not, therefore, 
be correct to conclude from a statement of this general 
character that students belonging to the United Prov- 
inces have, to any large extent, availed themselves of th© 
opportunities for training in these branches provided 
by the Benares Hindu University. As Professor H. P. 
Gandhi himself says, ‘‘ the students of tlie United Prov- 
inces have been rather slow in taking advantage of the 
opportunities provided by his dejjartment. Only 8 out 
of 46 graduates in Mining and Metallurgy turned out by 
his department so far were residents of the United Prov- 
inces, and even out of these, 4 were only domiciled 
residents (S from Bengal and 1 from the Central Prov- 
inces).” 

He went on to add : 

“ In quality also, most of these 8 entrants from the United 
Provinces were not as good as the average from the other 
provinces and states, and were adnritted iimstly as a concession 
to the Province in which this University 'is situated.” . 


Mr. N. P. 
OandM. 


The iiismoer of stndeiits on the rolls of the dex^artineiii^ dur- 
ing tli.e session 1033-34 was '745 ont of which only 8 were from 
tlio Uii-H:.e(i IPrcvinces, The students were drawn from various 
JProTJJices aijcl States as shown lelov' : 


Provinces Biafm 


WadraB 

.. 21 

Coekiii . . 

« « 

.. 4 

United "PiOTinecs 

■ 8 

Indore ' 


S 

Bomhsiy . . 

■ ■ .6,- 

^.xysora . . 


, . 2 

i'liiijal) 

.. 6 

. Travaneore : 

' * » 

2 

I3..2ngal 

. . 5 

Baroda , . 


.. 2 

Biliar and Orissa 

.. 2 

Jodhpur . . 


. . 2 

Assam 

2 

Limbdi . . 


^ . .1 

Central Provin,ees 

.. I 

57 

^ BhavnagaP'^ ■ 


. . 1 

17 


“ An important xeason for tJie Kmallness of tlie nnmber 
and poor quality of tlie students from the United Pro- 
Tlnces,” said Profes’sor Gandhi, “ seems to be that the 
United Provinces Government, in its Department of Indus- 
tries, has made no provision for scholarships available for study 
in this department. It is not as if the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment does not wish to encourage the study of Mining among 
the students of the United Provinces. It ^established two 
scholarships of the monthly value of Rs.70 each tenable by the 
United Provijices students for studying Mining at the School of 
Mines at Dhanhad.” Professor Gandhi complained that 
“ when a representation for a few scholarships of E«.60 rier mensem 
for the study of Mning and Metallurgy at the Benares Hindu 
University was made to the Director of Industries, United Prov- 
inces, the proposal was turned down on grounds of finance, 
although it was pointed out that this department provided a 
course in Metallurgy which the Dhanhad school did not, and 
that there was more Metallurgy than' Mining in the United Prov- 
inces.” The number of students at the Dhanhad School 
of Mines “ has been declining continuously for the last 5 years 
(it has fallen from about 120 to 45)^ and the United Prordnees 
Government has now abolished its scholarships tenable at the 
said school. The number of students in the Metallurgy Depart- 
ment of the University has been rising continuously for the last 
5 years (it has risen from about 23 to about 75), but the United 
Provinces Government has again turned down on financial 
grounds a second representation made recently for a few scholar- 
ships even of the monthly value Of Rs.40. And yet, the same 
Government has granted a few months ago a short term scholar- 
ship (lump value Rs.2, 500) to a Metallurgy graduate of this 
department for a higher study of MetaiUurgy in Europe.” 

80. According to Professor Gandhi “the Metallurgy 
degree of the . Benares Hindu University has received rather 



wide recognition in India, as will appear from the loliondng 
instances : 

(a) The Tata Iron and Steel Company recruit several 
apprentices every year for their work at Jamshedpur. They 
have placed the B.So. degree in Metallm'gy of the Benares 
Hindu University in the forefront of the qualifications 
desired. 

(b) The Government Ordnance Department recruits some 
apprentices from time to time for its Metal and Steel 
Factory at Ishapore. It has also placed the B.Sc. degree 
in Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu University in the fore- 
front of the qualifications desired and announced it in the 
Government Gazette. 

(c) The Public Service Commission selected a young 
B.Sc. in Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu University for 
the temporary vacancy of an Assistant Metallurgist at the 
•Bast Indian Eailway works at JamaJpur (for a year) on a 
salary of Rs.340 per month. 

(d) The Indian Copper Coiporation has taken up 4 
young B.So.s in MetaUmgy of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity one after the other for their Copper and Brass works 
at Ghatsila and one of them is now paid Rs.250 per mensem 
with free quarters.” 

SI. The conclusions we have arrived at are ; 

(1) that the students trained at the Engineering 
College, Benares, have hitherto generally been 
successful in securing emplojunent somewhere or 
other in India ; 

(2) that there is scope both in British India and 
in the Indian States, particularly in those where 
there are mines, for the employment of men trained 
in Mining and Metallurgy hut, unfortunately young 
men belonging to the United Provinces have hither- 
to been slow in availing themselves of the educa- 
tional facilities offered by that University ; and 

(3) that there is necessity for a proper system 
of practical training foy Indian engineers in these 
provinces generally — a point on which Sir William 
Stamps has, in our opinion, rightly laid so much 
stress. 

82. In making the third suggestion, we do not over- 
look the evidence of Mr. Mahabir Prasad of the Thomason 
^orkee Engineering College, who has told us that 
students of the Boorkee College are generally sent for 
practical training to various executive engineers or 
the evidence of Messrs. Bhim Chaindra Chatterji and 


R. S. 
Benra’c 
third ^ 


S. Jam, Professors of the Engmeering Coliege, 
ires, who have told us that after the end of the 


third year their students go out for practical training 
praetiealiy for 6 to 9 months coming back in November 
or December when they begin their work again. In our 
opinion, it is necessary that some well-thought-out system 
for iiiiparting such practical training to civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with and co-opera- 
tion on the part of some departments of the Govem- 
nieiit, factories and big industi’ies in these provinces and 
pos3ibl3’' outside. We sliould leave the preparation of 
such a scheme to experts and we suggest that steps may 
be taken to prepare a sclisnie to complete the practical 
side of the education of mechanical and electrical 
engineers so that they be fit for immediate employment 
by the Government and industrial concerns. 

We desii’e to lay emphasis on this suggestion parti- 
cularly because in the case of our young men there is 
no background either in their homes or in their other 
environments as there is in some other countries. 




{D) Chemists 

So. We shall now deal v/ith unemployment among 
graduates of the universities of these provinces who have 
received education in Chemistry at the various univer- 
sities. , ■ , 

84-. According to the evidence of Dr. N. R. Dhar,^ j: 
D.sc. (London and Paris), F.i.o., i.e.s., Professor of Uhar. 
Chemistry at the Allahabad University, 

“ Eouglily 160 M.Sc.’s in Chemistry passed out of the Univer- 
sity during the last 15 years ; and out of them about 100 
students had got teaching or research jobs throughout the whole 
eoimiry. Ten per cent, of them get salaries from Rs.SOO rising 
up to Rs.800, 20 per cent, getting salaries from Rs.200 to 
Rs.4(:0, and the lemaining getting salaries fiom Rs.lOO to 
Rs.200 ” 

86. Dr. S. Dutt, m.a., p.e.s. (Cal.), n.sc., d.i.c. Dr. 
(Loud.), Reader in Chemistry, University of Allahabad, D%tt. 
speaking on the subject referred to the 60 M.Sc.’s that 
had passed from the Chemistry Depairtment during the 
last 9 3 ^eais. He had kept a record of figures of 
employment of these men and they were as follows : 

Nineteen received employment in sugar factories, 3 
in soap factories, 1 in a colliery as an analyst, 3 as , 
ana tysts under Government, 5 as school and college 
teachers, 9 people are definitely unemployed, 6 received 
occasional employment, 2 died while working as unpaid 
apprentices. Total 48. 

86. On the other hand, Lieut. Haider Khan, Reader Li&ui, 
in Chemistry at the Aligarh University, told us that Haider 
young men on leaving his Chemistry Department try Khan. 
to become deputy collectors first, and when they fail 
in their endeavour they try to become lawyers and 
Join the legal profession, and if the prospects are bad 
then they try to go to the department of teaching and 
Join the training college. 

87. At this stage we consider it necessary to refer Dr. M. JF. 
to the evidence of that eminent scientist, Dr. M. N. Saha, 

D.so., E.S.S., Head of the Physics Department at the 
Allahabad University. According to Dr. Saha, the 
development of the sugar industry in the United Provin- 
ces has, given employment to 600 chemists and an equal 
number of engineers, a hundred experts in the line, 
a thousand clerks and storekeepers, besides about 
half a lakh of skilled workmen and unskilled labourers. 


88. We have no independent means of checking these 
figures but we may assume that they represent more or 
less aecarately the amount of employment created in 
recent years hy the development of sugar industry. 
While this is re-assuring we are bound to point out that in 
his oral evidence Dr. Saha made certain very important 
statements showing how young chemists are at times 
treated b 3 ?' their emploj^ers. This portion of his state- 
ment is so important that v/e make no apologj:" for 
i'c^producing the cptestions and answers from his evidence. 

Q . — ^You say at ])age 2 of your memoxandum that 
sugar factories have found emploj^ment for 600 chemists. 
Could you give us any idea as to how many of them 
belong to this province ? 

J,. — ^They are mostly of these provinces. 

Q . — good many of them must he your pupils ? 

A. — Some of them are my pupils., 

Q . — On what salary/ do they start ? 

A. — ^The pay given hy Indian industrialists is very 
small. 

Q. — ^Are these chemists treated well by the proprietors 
of these factories ? I have heard complaints. 

A. — There are always comjclaints about pay. There 
ought to be legislation that they should get their pay 
during the whole year, 

Q. — have been told that a capitalist wiH only pay 
the chemist his full salary for the working months, half 
salary when the factory is not working and some times 
no salary at all. 

A. — ^Thero ought to he some legislation by which 
skilled labourers should he properly paid. It is very 
discouraging for a man to get Rs.90 for four months 
and get nothing for the remaining eight months. 

89. As hea,ring on this statement of Dr. Saha we 
would also draw attention to the statement of Mr. R. C. 
Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Cavuipore. Mr. Srivastava 
pointed out that 

“ Out of 142 cane-crushing factories in India 68 factories were 
situated in the United Provinces bat that most of these factories 
had been established by men belonging to other provinces. 
People from the Punjab, Calcutta and Bombay were more enter- 
piising and they are prepared to take more risk than the 
United Provinces people do, : 



90. Tiio rest of Ms statement on this question is sO' 
important that we would like to quote from the original 
record. 

Q, — ^Dr. Saha told us yesterday that the sugar fac- 
tories had found Jobs for something like 500 chemists 
in this province and many of them are men who have 
received education in Chemistry either in AIIahal)ad or 
in Benares or in Ca,wnpore in your technological insti- 
tute. We inquired whether they were adequately paid 
and v,'e were told yesterday that they were not paid 
all the year round and that during the off season they 
were paid either half the salary on whicli tliej? were 
engaged or no salary. 

A . — ^When the demand was very keen our boys got 
as much as Rs.200 to start with. Now the average 
would be Rs.75 to Rs.lOO. 

The question to my mind is not whether they get 
Rs.75 or Rs.lOO. But if they are engaged at Rs.lOO 
the37- must get Rs.lOO all the year round unless the 
oontraot provided that they would get Rs.lOO for a 
certain number of months in the year. If such a thing 
exists no government could afford to ignore evils of that 
kind. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Those are very few cases. 

A . — Contracts are not broken. They are employed 
for the cane-erushing season, that is, from November 
to May, and they are paid their full salary for the season., 
¥/iien the factory closes down thej’ are not paid foi' the 
off season. 

Q.—Avo t]:i,c;so terms exj)Iained to them in tJie letter 
of appo.irin: 0 rtt 

2t — ^jdvoii vitboiit that there is always the notice 
da ii s w . 

Q . — ^Unless we have an espianation it loolcs as though 
it T. ore victiiiiL'-atioa ? , ’ • 

d . — We cannot compel a factory- to follow a. certain 
agrooriior-t. Tiio Director of Industries wanted to do 
that arid refeiied that to,- the Chambers of Commerce. 
Tliero wT.>s so much opposition that' he bad to drop that 
matter. What I am doing is this. I have an 
emplojnuent bureau during; the" last , throe years. 1 
have sent sometliing like 20t) ■ to :S00 men from this 
bureau. I am touring about, throughout the season 
and I see ,the work of these ■,mem,,; In sdmo cases where- 
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we find tliai) a man is not working properly liis pay 
is reduced and sometimes h.e is discharged. When men 
are sent through my office they do not deal .witli them 
ill the same high-handed wan/ as they do otherwise. 

91. We oxaminod . Chandhri Mukhtar Singh of 
Danmla (district Ivlesrnt) who was at one time a 
ill ember of the Logislatiye Assembly and who is in cbai'ge 

Qgiiig to the Delhi Cloth 
.. According to 'hini the 
.nacesar-d nr.clcT-g2_adnrrlc&, 
id life in the Delhi C’lofcb ^ 
a yery small salary, and 
ictical knowledge of his subject tiioiigii 
he does not possess anjr degree, and a ciieniist who gets 
Bs.1,600 per mensem. 

Chandhri Mukhtar Singh was asked whether some 
of the sugar factories in this province and olsowliere 
had employed graduates in chemistry and had not 
treated them fairly in the matter of their salaries. 
The answer which he gave v/as as follow’s : 

: “ At least this has not happened on my side. We tdoki 
2 M.Sc.’s, one B.Sc. and trained them in sugar.” 

92. Upon the ovidence to whioli wye have referred : 
we are afraid that there is foiuidation for the statement 
made by Dr. Saha. It seems to us that while graduates 
in Clieraistiy succeed more than others in getting em- 
ployment they are not always fairly treated by their 
emploj'ers. The employers not nnoften break their 
contracts with theii’ employees. The remedy for these 
trained scientific employees is to organize themselves to 
enable them to deal effectively with unsatisfactory 
and unsympathetic employers. 



( 47 , 

{E) Products of the Technological Institute 

93. The figures supplied to us by Mr. J. A. H. Duke, 
Principal, Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, who was at that time officiating Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, are distinctly re-assuring. 
According to him the total number of students who 
passed froiii the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute 
is 150. The number of passed students ernploj-ed was 
•as follows : 

(i) («) In Government service ... . . 14 

{b) In Factories and Laboratories . . SS 

(c) Working in their own concerns .. 11 

(d) Receiving further training in India 

or abroad . . . . . . 5 

(e) Otherwise engaged 7 


(ii) Unemployed 


(iii) Daceased 


Total 


i ‘i Iti w^ SO /says^Mr. Duke ;and:;:#^ 

:’-end<hs 0 ■ his f liat;:;sp V 

cerned the percentage of eniployed students (S S' 3 per cent.) is 
ildgh and very .satisfactory ^ ^ ^ 

94. Mt. Duke has also given us a statement showing 
the total number of students passed out and employed 
since 1928 onwards from various technical and educa- 
tional schools maintained by the Government and we 
reproduce the whole of that statement, as appendix III. 

95. We do not think that we can make any 
recommendations regarding the products of the Techno- 
logical Institute as the percentage of employment among 
them is high and very satisfactory. 


Mr. J. A. 
H. Duke, 


(F) Bachelors of Commerce 


96. We shall now deal with tinemployment among 
Bachelors of Commerce. The three Universities, which 
have Faculties of Commerce are Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra. Between the years 1928-29 and 1933-34, 
the number of B.Gom.'s produced in these provinces 

97. Mj\ H. E. Harrop, m.a., i.e.s., Director of 
Public Instruction, United Provinces, expressed the 
opinion in crswer to question no. 14 of our question- 
naire that he was not very hopeful, that any concrete 
results would come from establishing more institutions 
especially designed to teach commercial, industrial 
or agri cultural pursuits at this stage. In the course 
of his evidence it was pointed out to Mm that a large 
number of witnesses had suggested that we must look 
forward to a great iiidust: ial development of the prov- 
ince for finding employment on any suhstantial scale 
for our educated young men. In this connexion it w'as 
also pointed cut to him that some of the witnesses 
had humourously described the B. Com.’s as only 
“ be kam” (workless). The answer v/as : 

Tlist is so. That is mifortunatety the position. It seems that 
B. Com.’s w.-m tbrak tj’.at they may geo jobs in eoiumcrcial 
concerjis, caaiiot get any, not that there are not jobs but there 
is nobody to back them a-nd there is & strong prejndics among 
Indian merchants and Indian biisinessisen against these 3’oung 
men, partly because the former feel that thej-' have not got the 
necessary practical knowledge, and parity because thej’' tMnk that 
the}" can get their work done much mors cheaply by engaging 
semi-edaeated men.” 

9S. Mr. W. J. Packwood, Director, Carrnjicre, 
riieriii{;'.al Works, , Gawnpore, exisressed the opinion that 
the tidian who starts an industrjp does not want a 
B. ■Cio;.n. ra his office simply leecause ho can get along with 
tire IlsflO He referred to tho case of a young 

juru;, a B.Cou:., worldug in the Begg Sntherhrid MOJr, 
who crone to rJs oiSce and he recomia ended Ivini to a 
ceirtriu ‘liig inxiustrialist in Cawnpore. When tlie 3 ’'oung 
nicin Eoe,' the latter lie was told ■ 

‘‘ iliat. '.here wo'old b.; no cpportnnifcy for him tbers.” 

S9. The Merchants’ "'Chamber of Commoree have 
espresrod tlie opinion in theix/memorandnni that oiio 
respect in wliicli the con^ercial education may be 
very much imimoved, particularly from the point of 
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view of the employment of the recipients, is by 
replacement of the present I. Com. and B. Com. 
courses, by a three years’ theoretical degree course 
followed by a year’s training in the course of actual 
service in a commercial office. Mr. Padmapat Sing- 
hania, a leading mill-owner of Cawnpore and a 
representative of the Merchants’ Chamber, speaking 
in regard to training in commercial offices said that 
the B.Com.’s simply went on with their studies without 
any practical experience. He however admitted. 

“ That hitherto commercial offices and banks do not afford 
opportunities for practical training to these men in their 
offices.” 

He pointed out, however, that while all the young- 
men could not be taken, provision could certainly be 
made for some, and that if aU the commercial houses 
in Cawnpore were prepared to take some of the B.Com.’s 
he thought they could take in about 25 to 30 boys 
annually. 

100. We had before us also Mr. Kalka Prasad Kalhx 
Bhatnagar, m.a., ll.b., Dean of the Faculty of Com- Praaad 
meree in the Agra University. His attention was drawn Bhatnagm. 
to the complaint made by businessmen that the B.Com.s 

were not good for office work as they lacked practical 
knowledge of the requirements of an office or com- 
mercial house. His answer was that there were 
businessmen on the University Committee but they 
had made no complaints of this character inside the 
University. When asked whether the University should 
not provide for some practical knowledge his answer 
was as follows : 

“Practical knowledge can onlj be given in business firms. 

For instance, take the case of banks. I do not think any bank 
would allow our students to touch their ledgers and find out 
about the accounts of different persons. They do not think 
that the students can be entrusted with that kind of confidential 
information. So far as the theory of banking is concerned, we 
teach them all right. Six months’ training would enable our 
students to work in any bank very well.” 

101. Mr. Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., b.com., 

Professor of Economics of the Sanatan Dharma College, 

Cawnpore, admitted that to a certain extent it was true s-^mar 
that the B.Com.’s possessed no practical knowledge and Sharmr 
that some sort of practical training was necessary. 
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102. Lala Diwan Chand, M.A., Principal, D. A.-V. 
College, Cawnpore, and ex -Vice-Chancellor of the Agra 
University said that there was commerce degree in the 
Agra University and that some of the B.Com.’s went 
to offices, some took to business, some became teachers 
of Commerce and some adopted Law as their profes- 

The evidence which we have hitherto noticed with 
regard to B.Com.’s if it stood alone, would compel us 
to take rather a gloomy view of the prospects of the 
B.Com.’s. But as against that evidence we are bound 
to refer to the letter of Ifr. M. K. Ghosh, m.a., b.com. 
(Lond,), Head of the Commerce Department and Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce at the University of 
Allahabad, and the evidence of Mr. K. L. Govil, m.a., 
B.COM., Lecturer in Commerce at the same University, 

103. Mr. M. K. Ghosh pointed out that “ at Allah- 
abad the Commerce classes were started in the year 192.S and 
the first batch went out in 1925. Since then as many as 163 
students in all had received the B.Com. degree from the 
Allahabad University making an average of 16 graduates a year. 
Out of 163 the Commerce Departmeut of Allahabad bad received 
information about 127 graduates. Of these 49 were engaged 
in business, 20 in Government service, 15 in teaching, 9 in law, 
2 in railway service and 3 in rniscellaneons service ; in ail 98 were 
employed and 29 were prosecuting their studies for higher edu- 
cation. I am confident,” says Mr. Ghosh, “ most of the 36 un- 
accounted for must be engaged in one or the other capacity. 
Of the 49 graduates engaged in business a fair number were 
holding responsible posts such as managers of branches of 
banks, secretaries of insurance companies, auditors and account- 
ants, company secretaries, stock brokers, etc., and the rest 
were doing their independent business or serving as clerks or 
accountants in big businesses.” 

He pointed out that there were certain lines of Gov- 
ernment service for which Commerce graduates were 
eminently fitted, for instance, the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, the Customs Department, the Railways, the 
Co-operative Department, the accounts and auditing 
service and the secretariat posts in the Government 
offices. He also stated that the Central Government 
had issued instructions to give preference in the recruit- 
ment of Income-tax Inspector to Commerce graduates 
with Advanced Accounts and Auditing. In his opinion, 
the Commerce graduates had fared better than the 
Arts or Science graduates. 



104. Mr. K. L. Govil who also appeared on behalf 
of the Commerce Department of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity in his oral evidence supported the line taken 
by Mr. Ghosh. He, however, said that the univer- 
sities could impart only theoretical Imowledge but 
suggested that after the 2-years’ course there should be 
one year’s practical training. He went on to say that 
during the current year his department had 

with some businessmen for such practical training and 
expressed the hope that Government might assist them 
in securing opportunities for practical training to 
boys in big business houses in India. 

105. On the whole we are inclined to think that the 
evidence before us shows that the B.Com.’s of the 
Allahabad University and the Lucknow University have 
been particularly fortunate but this good luck has not 
attended the careers of those who have taken degrees 
in Commerce from the other provincial universities. In 
any case it seems to us that the utility of the B.Com.’s 
is considerably discounted partly because of a certain 
prejudice among Indian businessmen and partly because 
their education is almost wholly theoretical and does not 
fit in the standard required by commercial houses or 
business offices. 

106. We accordingly recommend that all univer- 
sities which provide for instruction in the Bachelor of 
Commerce course should make arrangements for some 
practical training being given to their B.Com. students 
in consultation with the possible employers of such men, 
so that they may have some idea of work done in com- 
mercial houses or those departments of Government 
where there may be scope for their employment. 
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^Vv;:107. •;:^W6::;:prQpbs©rnow;t<y/dear 

uiieni]3loyment in the medical profession using that I 

expression in its largest sense. At the outset, we desire i; 

to express our regret that at the two big centres of medi- ; 

cal education in these provinces, viz. Lucknow and Agra, j 

we did not have the. advantage of examining any v 

representative of the medical profession. We have, 
however, tried to make good this deficiency by collecting ; 

evidence and information from certain other quarters. ; 

108. As stated above, there are at present two big; 

- ' Oentres of medical education in these provinces. At i :: ;9;;d 

- rv Lucknow there is the King Oeorge’s Medical Loliege^, ;.d; 
which is now an integral part of the Lucknow IJniversity.d^^'’ 

At Agra there is a medical school maintained by the 
Government. The State Medical Faculty, w^e under- 
stand, prescribes the courses' of study and' conducts 
/■ ydlviyexamination^ ■ ■ ' ■ d : 

.-Oh • d : Lieut.-Col. ^ H.’’ Stott, ; o.b.e., i.M.s.,;^Fiineippi.;;^'^ 

King George’s Medical College, writes to us to say that he 
could furnish no useful information as a witness but he 
forwarded to us a ferr comments on the wdiole question. 

’ According to him there is no marked degree of unemploy- 
' • ment-amongst doctors in the United Provinces. ' d B'' 

“ We have been,” says Lieut.-Col. Stott, “ careful not to ; 

turn out such numbers as would flood the Province with such.” 

This opinion, hmvever, is in direct conflict with 
the rest of the medical opinion which we have been able 
to collect. ' ■ v- “^ 

L-Ool. 110. Lieut.-Col. R. S. Townsend, M.O., m.d., i.m.s., 
Officiating Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, United 
n.- Provinces, has given us more definite information in his 
letter of the 12tii March, 1935. According to Lieut.-Col. 
||lBg;:fT0W^^ f ■ ■ ■ : ' f '- r ' 

“ the figures with regard to the number of students who 
passed out in the year 1933-34 from the Medical School, Agra, > 

and the King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, are shown ’ ; 

Licentiates .. 63 from the Agra Medical 

School. 

The probable number of vacancies in, the Provincial Medical 
Service is 5 per annum, while the probable number of vacancies 


per annum in the Subordinate Service is 17. Government 
medical officers are recruited from amongst the students ■who 
pass from the Medical School and the College in the Province. 
But under the rules not more than 10 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments can be given to candidates educated elsewhere than at 
the King George’s Medical College.” 

Dealing with the question of unemployment, Lieut.- 
Col. Tmvnsend says in the same letter, 

“ The fact that medical graduates offer themselves for 
emjiloyment in the Provincial Subordinate Medical Service on 
less pay and also as honorary workers in the hosiiitals in the 
United Provinces undoubtedly indicates that unemployment 
prevails in the medical profession. Exact figures of those un- 
employed are, however, not available in my office.” 

111. In ans-wer to our inquiries regarding private 
medical practitioners settled in rural areas and the sub- 
sidized dispensaries in the United Provinces, Col. H. C. 
Buckley, m.d., it.r.c.s.e., i.m.s.. Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, United Provinces, has furnished us with some 
useful information. It appears that there are only 21 
private medical practitioners settled in rural areas in only 
12 districts and a subsidy of E,s.400 is paid to a medical 
licentiate while a subsidy of Rs.600 is paid to a medical 
graduate annually by Government, and Rs.360 per 
annum are paid by the local body concerned for medicines. 
As regards subsidized dispensaries it appears there are 
46 dispensaries in only 25 districts and Rs.1,312 are paid 
as Government share of the recurring charges of a rural 
subsidized dispensary. The capital cost of construction 
is also shared half and half by Government and the local 
body concerned. A few dispensaries in the districts of 
GarWal and Almora get only Rs.900 per annum as 
subsidy. 

112. Edian Bahadur Muhammad Mushtaq Ali Khan 
Saheb, b.a., Deputy Secretary to Government, United 
Province^, has furnished us -wT-th a statement showing the 
number of medical men employed by district and muni- 
cipal boards in the United Provinces. We append these 
lists also. (See Appendix IV.) 

113. An examination of the figures Just referred to 
convinces us that what has hitherto been done to sub- 
sidize medical licentiates or medical graduates in rural 
areas or dispensaries is wholly inadequate to the 
needs of the Province. There is a large number 
of districts which goes absolutely imrepresented in 
the list w’hich has been furnished to us by Colonel 
Buckley^ nor are we satisfied that the district or 
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mimioipal boards have done as much as they might 
or should have done. While we register this complaint 
we are bound also to point out that according 
to the evidence before us there appears to be marked 
reluctance or unwillingness on the part of the medical 
graduates or licentiates to settle down in rural areas 
which we consider to be very deplorable. It may be 
that the rural population will not be, able to pay them 
at the same scale as the urban population but we cannot 
believe that if our young men realized as keenly as they 
should, the gravity of the problem of unemployment, 
and if they also took into consideration the economic 
conditions of their country-men living in rural areas, 
they will not, wdth a certain degree of persistence 
and earnestness, he able to earn a. livmg in rural areas 
which they find it difficult to do in bigger towns owing 
: to the stress of eomipetition.^; ' ^^ 

114. At oiu’ second sitting in Allahabad in April 
last, we approached some representatives Of the m^ 
profession for evidence. Accordingly Major D. R. Ranjit 
Singh, i.M.s. (retired). Dr. S. N. Basu, Rai Bahadur 
Dr. R. N. Banerji and Dr. Jairaj Behari gave oral 
evidence before us and some of them furnished us with 
written memoranda. Dr. R. N. Banerji was of the 
opinion that medical graduates did not go to settle down 
in rural areas firstly because they did not get a living 
wage, secondly because there was a great deal of com- 
petition with quack practitioners in villages. That 
was more or less the opinion of Dr. Basu also. It was 
pointed out, however, to them that one reason for the 
inability of these gTaduates to pick up practice might 
be that their system of treatment ancl their medicines 
were probably more expensive. Dr. Banerji said that 
compared to the indigenous things their medicines were 
slightly more expensive. 

115. It has also been suggested to us by the gentle- 

men whom we examined that one method of providing 
employment for medical graduates may be by encourag- 
ing a research of various indigenous drugs by experi- 
mentation and by starting industries for the manufac- 
ture of such Indian drugs as are recognized to be 
efficacious by competent medical opinion. It would also 
be necessary to standardize such drugs. The example of 
the Bengal Pharmaceutical Works started under the 
auspioies of Six P. G. Ray should be found to he 
encouraging. ' ^ ^ 



IIG. We Biay in this coBnexion refer to a resolution 
moved in the Council of State by the Hon’hle Sir Nasar- 
vanji Choksy at the September session. Some members 
of the Council also urged the development of indigenous 
drugs along with the control of imported drugs, but 
the Government of India were of the opinion that 
the problem was a provincial one and the provinces felt 
unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale 
of spurious drugs. We presume that the development of 
indigenous drugs also cannot be taken in hand for want 
of funds, but what we suggest is that Government may 
help those who may desire to start such an industry by 
placing at their disposal proper expert advice and If 
necessary by subsidizing them within certain limits. 

117. There are one or two other points to which our 
attention has been called. Rai Bahadur Dr. 

Banerji, supported by his colleagues, said, 

“ the modern system of medicine requires specialization and I 
submit that if this present medical administration which has 
become very old and antiquated is modernized and if we are 
allowed to practise the profession as it is done in the West and 
the whole of the civilized world and do it by specialists the 
present system will have simply to be broken. In Mirzapur, 
Fatehpur, or any second class or third class district there is a civil 

surgeon .and there is an assistant surgeon who is called 

a medical officer. They are controlled by the Government. 
They are expected to be masters of everything in medical science. 
If that system is broken and modernized and instead of paying 
Rs. 1,000 to the civil surgeon we employed 5 medical graduates 
on an honorarium of Rs.200 each and we divide the work among 
them, the same money will be utilized and you will not only be 
providing for medical graduates but you will make the system 

efficient A general practitioner in the western 

system uses the stethoscope. Our present system demands 
that we should take his sputum, blood, urine, etc. If this work 
is done in a hospital by a number of honorary surgeons the work 
will be more efficiently done and the people will appreciate it.” 

118. We are afraid that as a committee we cannot 
go into the larger question as to the constitution or the 
method of recruitment of the Indian Medical Service as 
we feel that not only is it beyond our scope but also 
because we have not got any sufficient evidence before 
us enabling us to express any opinion. But it seems to 
us that there is room for the complamt that the system 
under which a single man is appointed to treat patients 
for all sorts of diseases cannot be treated as a very 
modern or an up-tordate sy^^emt. We also think that 


the attachment of private practitioners to hospitals 
maintained by Government or local boards should be 
further encouraged and extended so as to give the private 
practitioners a chance of becoming more efficient. 

119. Ihom the evidence of the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, we gather that the prospects of young 
men joining the medical profession in towns are very 
poor. Taking Allahabad itself as a ty-pieal big tovm in 
these provinces, we understand that there are 76 mem- 
bers on the register of the Allahabad Medical Associa- 
tion. There are at least 60 more who are not on that 
register though thej?" are qualified. So that out of 130 
or 135 men \?e were told that 20 or 25 were making 
a decent living and 50 of them were not able to make 
both ends meet. We w^ere told that about 15 or 20 
years ago there were hardly 20 medical practitioners at 
Allahabad. We believe the number of doctors at Luck- 
now is still larger. There are other big towns in these 
provinces such as Benares, Cawnpore, Meerut, BareiUy, 
where quite a number of doctors are to he found. We 
are, however, unable to form any opinion as to the num- 
ber of the doctors in these towms. W’e are concerned 
more with the young products of the Medical College at 
Lucknow and the Medical School at Agra and taking 
their condition and prospects into consideration and bear- 
ing in mind w'hat Colonel Townsend has stated in his 
letter and what the representatives of the medical profes- 
sion have said to us, we are of the opinion that there is 
a very appreciable amount of unemployment among 
educated young men who have received medical educa- 
tion in these provinces. 

120. When we were at the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, we examined Kaviraj Pratap Singh, Superintendent, 
Ayurvedic Pharmacy, Benares Hindu University. The 
University provides for instruction in the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine and maintains a professional staff 
of 13 qualified professors. It has a hospital attached 
to this college. There are 38 students studying there. 
We were told that some of the students of this college 
were employed hy the district or municipal boards while 
others were practising independently as vaids. Students 
who had taken B.A. degree had at times joined this 
college but left it, whereas those who had passed the 
Intermediate Examination had' qualified themselves as 
kdvirajes. We were told that the fee which these practi- 
tionets charged was Bs,2. If that is the scale of the ; ^ 
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fee that they charge and if it he the fact, as we were 
told, that these men when employed by municipal boards 
or district boards get Rs.50 to Rs.GO a month, then we 
think that the products of the Ayurvedic College have 
done better than many products of Agra and perhaps 
not a few of Lucknow. It may be that in village areas 
a vaid probably has a better chance than a medical 
man from Lucknow or Agi’a, or it may be that the 
ordinary villager finds the Ayurvedic medicine less 
expensive than the western medicine. 

121. When we were at Aligarh, we examined Dr. 
A. Butt, M.B.jB.s., M.D., who is in charge of the Tibbia 
College attached to the Muslim University. He told 
us that there were altogether 75 men in his College, the 
course being one of 5 years in the College and the curri- 
culum being controlled by the Board of Indian Medicine. 
The Tibbia College was started in October, .1927, and 
according to Dr. Butt the boys of the first batch were 
earning more than Rs. 50 in villages which we consider 
to be quite satisfactory. On the question of unemploy- 
ment, he told us that there was unemployment if by 
that we meant service but so far as openings for 
students were concerned, there was no imemployment 
and that they were earning a living and were indepen- 
dent. 

122. We have read also the report on the working 
of the Board of Indian Medicine, United Provinces, 
for the years 1930 — S3, and note with satisfaction that 
certain sums of money have been placed at the disposal 
of this Board for aid being given to Ayurvedic and Yunani 
schools and colleges in these provinces, and generally 
for organizing education and the system of examina- 
tions. We do not wish to enter into any controversy 
as to the relative merits of the indigenous systems as 
against the western system, but we think that the 
medical profession, whether consisting of men trained 
in the western system or in the old indigenous systems, 
is pre-eminently a profession which requires being pro- 
tected against quacks for whom, rmfortunately, there 
seems to be an unlimited scope in towns and villages alike. 
It is for this reason that we Welcome the constitution of 
the Board of Indian Medicine. We are unable, however, 
to say how far, in point of fact, such prospects have been 
actually adversely affected during the last few years by 
the development of the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems 
of education at Benares and Aligarh and elsewhere. 


Butt. 


123. We are strongly of the opinion that there is- 

a great deal of work to he done by qualified medical 
practitioners in small towns and rural areas, and while 
on the one hand we would earnestly press it on medical 
practitioners, in their own interest as well as in those 
of their countrymen, to settle down in rural areas or 
small towns which may be convenient centres for the 
village population, we would strongly recommend that 
Government and local boards should subsidize them 
more amply. ; 

124. The conclusions which we have arrived at and 
the recommendations which we propose to make are 
as follows : 

(1) that there is a considerable amount of un- 
employment prevailing in the medical profession 
in these provinces due to the tendency of the 
medical practitioners to congregate in big towns 
and cities where the remuneration is higher than in 
the rural areas, though precise figures are no 
available ; 

(2) that the system of medical relief in hos- 
pitals maintained by Government or district boards 
or municipal boards requires re-organization and 
the strengthening of the staff employed ; 

(3) that it is necessary that medical men should 
be persuaded to settle down in rural areas in larger 
numbers and for this purpose it is necessary to 
subsidize them on a more generous scale than has 
hitherto been done ; 

(4) that investigation should be made into the 
efficacy of the indigenous drugs according to 
modem methods and after the recognition of such 
medicines by the medical profession and their 
standardization, industries for the manufacture 
of such and other drugs should be started and if 
necessary subsidized at the initial stages. If this 
is done we think that it should provide employ- 
ment for a sufficiently large number of qualified 
medical men. 

(3) Thei'e is room for the complaint that the 
system under which a single man is appointed to 
treat patients for all sorts of diseases cannot be 
treated as a very modern or an up-to-date system. 
The attachment of private practitioners to hospi- 
tals, maintained by Government or local boards, 
should be encouraged so as to give the private 
practitioners a chance of becoming more efficient. 



{H) Public Health 

125. From the evidence of Eai Bahadur Dr, K. L. -S'- £. 
Choudhri, o.b.b., d.t>.h., Officiating Director of Public ^houdhri. 
Health, United Provinces, we understand that the 
strength of the Department at present, after retrench- 
ment, apart from the superior officers, is as follows : 

The total number of staff, urban and rural, comes to 
260 sanitary inspectors and about 72 medical officers 
of health, municipal medical officers of health and assis- 
tant medical officers of health and school health officers. 

In addition to this staff there are 48 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Vaccination and about 900 vaccinators. 

There are 43 travelling dispensaries and about 60 
more medical officers. The sanitary inspectors undergo 
training for two years and are recruited from among 
those generally who have passed the School Leaving 
Examination — ^though a few of them have passed the In- 
termediate examination, some are B.A.’s and one is B.Sc. 

The reduced scale of their salaries is Ils.50 to Rs.75. 

126. The department being a new one there is 
little wastage and therefore it seems to us that, unless 
development on a big scale take place in this depart- 
ment, there is not ir.uch room for new entrants for some 
time to come. 

127. It appears that none out of the 48 assistant 
superintendents of vaccination, who get salaries from 
Es.40 to Rs.lOO, is even a Matriculate ; but Dr. Choudhri 
told us that the standard had recently been raised and 
only those who had passed the anglo -vernacular middle 
examination were taken in as vaccinators. They get 
salaries ranging from Rs.lO to Es.35. 

128. It is somewhat surprising that the department 

should have appointed so far men who had not passed 
even the Matriculation Examination as assistant super- 
intendents a.s we think that on salaries ranging from 
Rs.40 to Es.lOO per month it should be possible to 
attract a number of Agra School Licentiates and 
graduates particularly B.Sc. ’s who undoubtedly possess 
some scientific training and who should be capable of 
acquiring knowledge of sanitation and hygiene much 
more quickly and efficiently than the semi-edueated class 
of men who have hitherto been recruited. Dr. Choudhri 
was asked “Could you not get graduates for these 
jobsT” The answer was : — “ Why not He, however, ; 

added that it would be very hard duty. 


129. Dr. Choudliri pointed, out to us that there 
were certain number of men engaged by mrmicipalities 
and district boards and their number was included in 
the figures which we have quoted above. What exactly 
is the number of men employed by municipalities and 
district boards in these provinces we are unable to find. 
Dr. Choudhri was asked whether in his opinion the 
municipalities and district boards were doing all that 
they coxild or should for public health. His answer 
was that they were doing their best and he further added 
that they were maintaining a sufficient staff. In his 
opinion the standard that had been fixed by the Govern- 
ment was being maintained by the local hodies. 

130. Dr. Choudhri has furnished us with a copy o 
the Partabgarh scheme which we have gone through. 
We are clearly of the opinion that there is much room for 
the expansion of this department in the province parti- 
cularly in rural areas and in many of the local towns 
as the sanitary conditions existing there are by no 
means creditable. 

131. We do not wish to make a general or sweeping 
statement with regard to all municipalities or district 
boards. But as residents of these provinces and as 
rate-paj’^ers, we are entitled to rely upon our own 
observation of the conditions of public health and sani- 
tation and we believe that if problems of public health 
and sanitation in towns and particuleHy in the villages 
were more seriously tackled, not only wnuld it conduce 
to the welfare of the people generally but it would 
also open out avenues for a large number of our 
educated young men. 

132. In this connection we shall draw attention 
to the 66th Annual Report of the Director of Public 
Health where it is stated with regard to urban sanitation 
that 

“ There wa.s no change in the number of medical officers of 
health employed in municij)alities. On account of financial 
stringency it was not possible to appoint such officers in the 
twelve III class towns which have been on the list for some 
years for employment of medical officers of health. District 
Medical Officers of Health continued to supervise public health 
arrangements of 21 small municipalities situated within their 
districts.” 

“ The scale for employment of sanitary inspectors is one for 
each 20,000 of the population. Ob; account of increase in popu- 
lation of some of the municipalities proposals were submitted 


to Government for corresponding increase in the number of 
chief and sanitary inspectors, and these proposals are under 
consideration.” “Retrenchments by municipal boards during 
the previous years continued during 1933 also. No new schemes 
of sanitary improvements were undertaken ; in fact there is 
marked evidence of the normal expenditure under conservancy 
plant and appliances having been reduced in many cases below 
the previous year’s working standard 

Similarly in regard to rural sanitation the report says : 

“ There was no expansion of the district health service during 
the year 1933 owing to lack of funds. It was also not possible 
to resuscitate the labour gangs which had been abolished in 

1931 as a measure of economy There is demand 

for village aid dispensaries in areas not served by fixed dis- 
pensaries, but much difficulty is experienced in replenishing 
their stocks. The department looks to district boards for funds 
for this purpose, but in most cases this help is not forthcoming.” 

.133. We refrain from making any further quotations 
from this valuable report. We are aware that we are 
directly interested in the question of unemployment, 
but bearing that in mind, we feel that the restriction of 
the beneficial activities of this department and also the 
omission on the part of the municipalities and district 
boards to meet adequately the needs of public health 
and sanitation, have necessarily re -acted on the question 
of unemployment. 

134. The conclusions we have arrived at are : 

(1) That this department can provide scope 
for the employment of a fairly large number of 
educated men ; 

(2) that posts of assistant superintendents of 
vaccination which have hitherto been given to 
men who are not even Matriculates should in 
future be given to men who possess some medical 
or scientific knowledge. 

(3) that the number of medical officers employed 

in municipalities admits of an increase and such 
municipalities as have no medical officers of health 
of their own should be asked to employ qualified 
men ; - 

(4) that new schemes of sanitary improvement 
both in the towns and the villages should be 
taken in hand and qualified medical men possessing 
some diploma or degree in sardtation should be 
employed by district boards. 


(5) that more adequate proTision should be 

made for medical inspection and treatment of 
schoolgoing children in the Province and for that 
purpose the strength oi the medical staff should bo 
increased. ^ 

(6) If the district boards have not got sufficient 
funds to employ qualified medical officers they 
should be helped as far as possible by Government 
with financial assistance, unless by a re-arrange- 
ment of their budget or by fresh tasation specially 
for this purpose it is possible for the district 
boards to find the necessary funds. 




(/) Subsidiary Branches of Medicine 
(1) Phamaey 

135. ¥71iile we are on the subject of Medicine we 
should like to point out that there is no separate pro- 
vision in these provinces for instruction in Practical 
Pharmacy. The Principal of the Medical School, Agra, 
has informed us that 

“ There is a course of instruction in Practical Pharmacy for 
the 2nd year students of the Agra Medical School extending 
over a period of three months. This training is only given to 
medical students at the school.” 

136. Rai Bahadur Dr. B. N. Vyas, Head of the 
Department of Pharmacology, King George’s Medical 
CoUege, Lucknow, has informed us that there is 
no provision for teaching Pharmacy as a separate 
subject either at the King George’s Medical College 
or at the Medical School except in a limited manner 
as part of the subject of Materia Medica, conforming 
to the needs of a medical practitioner, and six demons- 
trations are given in Pharmacy as a part of the course 
of study for Materia Medica in the King George’s 
Medical College. 

137., In England, however, the Pharmacy Acts of 
1826 and 1868 gave power to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain which was established in 1841 and 
received a Royal Charter of Incorporation in February, 
1843, to conduct examinations for the qxialifications of 
pharmaceutical chemists, and chemists and druggists 
respectively ; and legally, every person who wishes to 
“ keep open shop for the sale of poisons ” is required 
to be registered with the Society in the one capacity or 
the other. 

138. Professional training, whether for the chemist 
and druggist or for the pharmaceutical chemist’s quali- 
fication, falls into three parts : 

(1) An instructional course of 440 hours for the 
Preliminary Scientific Examination. 

(2) A period of practical training under approved 
articles of pupilage and conditions in a retail shop, 
or in the dispensary of a hospital, or in a manu- 
facturing pharmaceutical laboratory : 

(a) for the Chemist and Druggist qualifying 
examination, of at least 4,000 hours over a 
minimum period of two years ; 
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(6) for the Pharmaceutical Chemist qualify- 
ing Examination, of at least 2,000 hours. 

(3) A course of instruction at an approved insti- 
tution : 

{a) for the Chemist and Druggist Examina- 
tion, of at least 720 hours (one academic year) ; 

(6) for the Pharmaceutical Examination, 
of at least 1,600 hours (two academic years). 

139. Before commencing professional training, the 
student is required by the Regulations of the Society 
to have passed an approved preliminary examination. 
For this piiipose the Matiieiilation, Intermediate, and 
Final examinations of any of the British universities, 
and a considerable number of School Leavmg Certi- 
ficates are recognized ; provided that (except in the 
case of a Final Degree Examination) the student has 
passed in English, Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, 
and either two foreign languages, or one language, and 
a subject chosen from : 

Higher Mathematics, Experimental Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Physical Geography, etc. Within the last two 
years the preliminary requirements have been made 
more stringent*. 

140. We are of the opinion that some provision 
should he mad© for sej)arate training in Pharmacy as a 
career by itself It should provide a source of employ- 
ment to a fairly large number of our young men who may 
not be qualified for, or who may not have the necessary 
means for higher medical education. Wo have heard 
from some medical gentlemen that all that represents 
Pharmacy in these provinces in ordinary towns consists 
of the class of compounders with scarcely any efficient 
technical knowledge or training. 

141. The subject has been dealt at great length in 
the report of the Drugs Enquiry Committee presided 
over by Li. ut.-Col. R. N. Chopra, i.m.s.. Professor of 
Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Calcutta, in Chapter V. 

“ The weight of evidence is,” according to Lieut. -Col. 
Chopra and his Committee “ decisively against the 

* See Choice of Career Series, Ho. 2 (Secoadary Schools), printed by the 
Board of Edncati'on In England. ■ ■■■ ' 

■ See 'also the Ch-i piers on Chemist?^ . and Physicists, pages 165-17® ’in 
The Professions ’’ by A. M. Carr-Saanders and P* A. Wilson* 



competency of the j)resent day compounders. We are 
convinced that acute dissatisfaction is felt by the public 
and the medical men all over India in respect of the 
profession of pharmacy in general and of the work of 
the compounders in particular. Tho reason for this is not 
far to seek when it is remembered how intimately coimeoted 
the profession is with the health and well-being of the people 
at large.' We have no doubt that the condition of the 
profession is deplorable and its degenerate state caimot .be 
exaggerated or over-emphasized. There is no pretence at the 
cultivation of the science of pharmacy as stich. Pharmaceutists 
of the Western type who are conversant with the science of 
pharmacy and are able to carry on the duties of manufacturing 
and analysing drugs have not received recognition as a class.” 

“ The mere compounders who mechanically carry on the art of 
dispensing 'have neither the general education nor the special 
training to befit them for the e'Sicient discharge of their res- 
ponsible duties. It is no wonder that they are found wholly 
unequal to their work. The surprise is how they carried on 
thus far and how their condition and work failed to attract 
earlier notice or eluded vigilance and reform until now.” 

142. We gather from the same report that in the 
United Provinces a scheme for the training of com- 
pounders has been started since January, 1928, in, 
six different centres of the province, namely Allahabad, 

Benares, Lucknow, Agra, Meerut and Bareilly. The 
minimum educational qualification enjoined is a pass 
in the VIII class of a recognized English school and the 
training to be undergone is for a period of ten months. 

143. In view of the standard laid down in England Id&at.-Gol 
and the condemnation of the present system in India by Ohopra. 
Lieut. -Col. Chopra in his report, we think that the scheme 
is wholly inadequate and cannot attract young men with 
better qualifications or provide them with decent means 
of income. 

144. As Lieut. -Col. Chopra points out, “ in almost all 
the countries in the Continent of Europe, Italy, Norway, 

France, Sweden, etc., dispensing is reserved exclusively 
to the qualified people and a very high standard of 
training is maintained.” We can see no reason why 
we should not aim at the satoe standard and make 
suitable provision for education in this subject with 
a view to opening out avenues of employment for our 
young men. 

145. Accordingly we recommend — 

(1) that the system which has been in vogue 

in these provinces since Janua^^ 1928 for the 



trainmg oi compoxinders, is, m our opinion, wndliy 
inadequate and falls short of the standards suggest- 
dd;:ih;:€oldher':;: Chopra’s ■ f eport:i ' ^ 

(2) that provision should, be made for the train- 
ing of men in Pharmacy and the necessary quali- 
fications should be prescribed by rules and 
regulations for those who may seek such educa- 
tion, and that after an examination held by a 
duly constituted authority the successful candi- 
dates should be granted a diploma ; 

(3) that in future Government should employ 
exclusively in their hospitals and dispensaries such 
qualified men as Pharmacists; 

(4) that suitable legislation should be passed 
organizing this profession, providing for education, 
examination, and the grant of diploma, and 
penalising the employment by private agencies of 
unqualified men. 




(2) Dentistry 

146, We are also informed by Dr. Vyas that there 
7S no institution for training young men in Dentistry 
in these provinces but that proposals have been pending 
before the Government for establishing a School of 
Dentistiy in the King George’s Medical College. They 
have, however, been held up for want of funds. Several 
medical gentlemen whom w'e have e.xamined think 
that there is a very fair scope for men trained in scientific 
Dentistry in these provinces and it is time that they 
displaced some of the qiiacks who having served as 
assistants to some Dental Surgeon set up as independent 
Dental Practitioners and sometimes are responsible 
for incalculable injury to the innocent patients. 
The Principal of the Medical School, Agra, is also of 
the opinion that if training in Dentistry could be given 
to young men, it would be highly beneficial and would 
certainly brurg a decent income to young Dental 
Practitioners. This is also the view of Major D. R. 
Ranjit Singh, Rai Bahadur Dr. R. N. Banerji and 
Dr. JairaJ Behari. 

147, In England there are a number of universities 
which grant degrees or licences in Dental Surgery. 
Parliament passed an Act in 1921 prohibiting in future 
the practice of Dentistry by persons other than those on 
the Dentists’ Register kept by the Dental Board of the 
United Kingdom. The only method of admission to 
this Register is now by proper training extending 
normally over four years at least from the date of 
.registration as a student in a recognized Dental School 
attached to a hospital. Dentistry is now conceived as 
a department of General MedicinO; and proper scientific 
education in its principles is required and regulated by 
law. 

148, Accordingly we recommend that a School of 
Dentistry should be established at King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow, and that suitable legislation modelled 
on the English Act of 1921 should be pa^^ prohibiting 
in future the practice of dentistry by persons ether than, 
those on the Dentists’ register kept by the Dental Board 
of these provinces to be created by that Act. 

{See Oiioico of Career Series, no. 14, Secondary Schools, printed by the 
.Board of Edncatio^i in England,) 
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In 1935 we gather that 795 passed the LL.B. exa- 
minations held by the uniTersities in these provinces. 

It wiU thns appear that during 6 years, i.e. 1930-36 
the total number of Law graduates produced by the 
five universities in these provinces was 3,967. 

161. We may point out that in addition to these 
graduates who practise as vakils or advocates there i« 
anothe r class of lawyers in these provinces who are known 
as pleaders though not a few of the pleaders are Law 
graduates. The Registrar of the High Court at Allahabad 
has given us some figures as to the number of persons 


149. Law is the one learned profession in these prov- 
inces which attracts a large number of our young men. 
Provision for legal education is made by all the 6 
universities in these provinces. The necessary qualifica- 
tion for admission into a law college is that the law 
student must be a graduate m Art, Science or Commerce. 
The length of course prescribed in all the universities 
is •two Years. ' 


150. We have ascertained from various universities 
the figures wdth regard to graduates in Law during 5 years 
and we give them below : 















wilo iiave been enrolled as legal practitioners daring 
the last ten years and we give them below ; 

Headers . . . . . . . , 2,606 

Vakils . . . . . . . . 601 

Advocates . . . . . . . . 691 

162. Similarly the Registrar of the Chief Court, Registfor 
Lucknow, has also supplied figures for the same period. OMef * 
We are told that the total number of legal practitioners Gouh. 
enrolled in the Chief Court at Lucknow between the years 
1926-34 was 1,247. These figures include also those who 
are members of the English Bar, But the number of such 
men oaimot by any means be very large. Out of the 
1,247 men enrolled at Lucknow there were 79 pleaders 
and 21 advocates who were originally on the rolls of 
the High Court at Allahabad, and there were 6 
advocates who came to Lucknow from outside the 
United Provinces. Of the latter 6 two have left. 

It is necessary to point out that the figures for 
advocates cover those who got themselves enrolled 
as advocates under the Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

153. We understand from a letter of the Honorary 
Secretary of the Bar Council, Allahabad, that in 1929 

as many as 120 applications for em’olment as advocates ® ® 

were made, while in 1930 the number was 66 and in 1931 
it was 78, In the year 1932 the number was 62 and 
in 1933 the number was 49 and in 1934 the number was 38. 

It would, however, be lyrong to judge of the addition 
to the ranks of the legal profession by these figures. 

There are almost every year a fairly large number of 
lawyers who for financial reasons content themselves 
with being enrolled as pleaders, 

154. It appears that during the last ten years only 16 
persons from amongst those who joined the profession 
were taken in the Provincial Judicial Service after 
competitive examinations held in 1930 and 1934, There 
were 16 candidates selected for appointment in 1928 
and 2 of them were appointed fot the first time in 1930. 

155. In Oudh 14 persons were appointed permanently 
to the Provincial Judicial Service, all of them having been 
selected before 1930. Besides these 10 candidates were 
selected in 1932 and 1934 for appointment. Of these 
2 have been permanently appointed in 1935, 3 are 
working on probation and the remaining 5 are on the 

ii 


Allahabad. 


166. It is not possible for us to trace the employment 
of law graduates exhaustively in other departments 
of Grovernment. We have, however, general evidence 
to the effect that some of them have joined various de- 
partments of the Government such as the Revenue, 
the Excise and the Registration ; some have become 
teachers and a few of them have been driven to ac- 
cepting minor posts in the police or other departments 
in these provinces. 

167. We have examined the figures of institutions 
before the High Court and the Chief Court and tho 
courts subordinate thereto between 1929 and 1933 {See 
Appendix F) and we are not prepared to say that there 
is such an appreciable drop in the volume of litigation 
that that alone could have had any serious reaction on the 
employment of la.vyers. Our attention has been called 
during the progress of our discussions to the reports of 
the Registrars of the Allahabad High Court and the 
Chief Court which show that there was a considerable 
drop in civil litigation in the year ending 31st December 
1934 ; hut it is anticipated that the Agriculturists- 
Relief Act and the Encumbered Estates Act may 
probably lead to an abnormal increase of work in 
Execution proceedings. It seems to ns that the true 
explanation of the present , state of acute unemployment 
among lawyers lies in the rapid and substantial increase 
in the number of lawyers and all the consequent evils 
flowing from it. 

158. A glance at the figures we have referred to above 
will be enough to show that the increase in the output 
of law graduates by the 5 universities functioning in 
these provinces has been out of all proportion to the 
requirement of the litigating public. We have had 
the benefit of the opinion of several members of the 
legal profession on this question. It is not necessary 
for us to refer to the evidence of all. Tho evidence of 
A. Dr. Hailas Nath Katju, m.a., ll.d., one of the leaders 
of the profession praetiling at Allahabad may be taken 
as fairly representative. He states that 

“It is notorious that the supply of lawyers has wholly out- 
run the demand so far as the legal profession is concerned.” 
Dr. Katju also says that “ taken in conjunction with the pre- 
sent economic depression which is producing an increasing inability 
on the part of the litigants to pay adequately for legal assistance, 
the condition in the legal profession from the peouniacy point 



of view, spealdng generally, is deplorable. It is correot tb say 
that a large majority of practising lawyers are unable to earn 
incomes adequate to maintain them even in ordinary comfort.” 

We regret, however, that we cannot agree with him 
on one or two material points. For instance, we are not 
prepared to endorse his view that the Indian universities 
have been making constant endeavours to raise the 
standard of legal education. Our own view is that so 
far as universities in these provinces are concerned, legal 
education has not occupied the place to which its impor- 
tance entitles it; and we are not , prepared to say that 
the standard of legal education has risen to the extent 
to which it has risen in certain other departments. At 
one stage of his evidence Dr. Kat ju expressed the opinion 
that the annual increase in the number of law graduates 
may be ascribed to the dearth of any other alternative 
profession. He, however, agreed that it was not a 
desirable thing for young men to adopt the profession 
of law only because they had nothing else to do. 

159. Under the best of circumstances a growth in the 
number of lawyers on this scale cannot be looked upon as 
a satisfactory feature of national life ; and from the 
point of view of the profession itself it is bound to lead, 
as we fear it appears to have led, to very unhealthy 
competition, undercutting, and lowering of standatds. 

We regret to have to say that the legal profession, which 
is and ought to be a very honourable profession, has lost 
a great deal of prestige and position in these provinces 
and unless some measures are taken to re-organize the 
profession, we are afraid that in a few years’ time the 
conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

Re-organization of the Profession 

160. It has been suggested in certain quarters that Eig% 
to relieve unemployment in this profession it is desirable Cmrt. 
that the enrolment of new advocates should be stopped 

for the next few years. We understand that at one time 
a rule limiting the enrolment of advocates or vakils 
to the first 30 graduates in Law was enforced for 
a teraporaiy period in the Punjab hut it was withdrawn 
as it did not work well. It created a great deal of dis- 
content among young men and to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief it did not lead to any improvement of 
the position there. In certain parts of Europe such as 
Hungary the enrolment of new members of the legal 


profession for the jjtirposes of practice has been stopped 
for a temporary period. We are not, however, prepared 
to recommend such an extreme step, as we think that 
it is possible to achieve satisfactory results by a re- 
organization of the profession in these provinces. It 
must be borne in mind that the system of solicitors 
does not prevail in these provmoes as it does in the towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay or Madras. The advocate in these 
provinces combines in himself the functions both of a 
solicitor and a counsel with the result that he has to 
draft or di’aw up plamts, written statements and peti- 
tions and other legal documents and to “ act ” in connec- 
tion with judicial proceedings and also to examine 
witnesses aixd argue cases w^hich are the proper functions 
of a counsel. In Calcutta and Bombay members of the 
English Bar practismg on the original side of the High 
Coimts and also advocates practising on the original 
side do not receive instruetions directly from clients. 
They are approached tiirough and instructed by Solicitors 
who are responsible for their fees. This double agency 
has, it is apprehended, tended to increase there the 
cost of litigation considerably. We are not prepared to 
suggest the adoption in full of the system of this double 
agency in these provinces, hut we are distinctly of the 
opinion that a modified form of the system prevailing in 
the Presidency towais, if adopted in these provinces, wdll 
not only lead to the relieving of unemployment amongst 
the vast majority of the members of the rrofession, 
but also to efficient legal "work. We do not say and 
must not be miderstood to suggest that w^e desire to 
interpose betireen the client and the counsel appearing 
in court a solicitor for the purpose of instructing him. 

161 . It is well k nown that in Calcutta, Bombay and 
f'" Madras documents relating to important transactions 
such as Wills, Mortgages, Leases, Settlements, Partner- 
ship Deeds, Deeds of Partition, Deeds of Adoption are 
drawn up Tby trained conveyancers or Solicitors, whereas 
in these provinces such documents are scarcely if ever 
drawn up by practising lawyers. They are generally 
drawn up by men wholly untrained in the art of con- 
veyancing or drafting with the result that the want of 
technical skill on the part of the draftsman leads not 
infrequently to litigation and trouble which could 
easily have been avoided. Unfortunately again the 
education given to lawyers so far as the art of drafting 
or conveyancing is concerned is practically nil and it is 



not every practising lawyer who can do this class of 
work efficiently. Further, we desire to point out that 
it is not the practice in these provinces among Tbusiness- 
men and zamindars to spend any money in paying 
trained lawyers or conveyancers, whenever or wherever 
available, for getting work of this kind done by them. 
The usual practice is that they get documents drawn 
up by ordinary scribes on payment of very paltry sums 
with the result, as^ pointed out above, that defects in 
draftsmanship of such documents not infrequently 
lead afterwards to very expensive litigation. Unfortu- 
nately, again, it is assumed by persons interested in legal 
transactions or proceedings that the lawyer’s fmiction 
is only to work in Courts of Law whereas in England 
and in the Presidency towns there is a great deal of 
work which is done by law'yers outside courte to prevent 
unnecessary litigation and they are paid for this work 
quite handsomely. We may further point out that in : 
these Provinces, except in very rare instances, it is not S 
the custom for big landlords or business men to retain 
permanent legal advisers for advice and consultation — a 
practice wffiich prevails in England and some other 
Indian provinces and which has been found to be 
useful and economical. 

161 (a) In view of these considerations we are of the 
opinion that lawyers practising in these provinces should 
be divided at their option into two classes. The first 
class should consist exclusively of those only wiio will 
restrict themselves to the proper functions of a counsel, 
that is to say, those who wall appear in courts of law 
to examme -witnesses, to argue cases and to do all other 
work which properly falls within the province of a 
counsel. The second class should consist exclusively of 
those who will apply themselves to the drafting of legal 
documents whether they are to be presented in courts 
or not and doing all such other acts as may be necessary 
for the completion of a legal transaction or the progress 
of a law-suit or a legal proceeding in a Court of Law, 
In the case of such practitioners we should not object 
to the system of partnerships. Indeed we see some 
distinct advantages in such a system which we should 
be prepared to encourage. 

162. A member of one class should not he allowed to 
encroach upon the province of the other though it should 
be open to a member who merely “ acts ” to consult a 
person performing the function of a counsel. We do 


iio6 think that this system would lead to any appreciable 
increase in the cost of litigation.. Bnt even if it does 
such increase will be more than compensated by the 
efficiency of work at various stages. Further, we t hink 
that the work of conveyancing and drafting, which is a 
very responsible work, should afford employment to a 
number of lawyers whose services in courts are not 
engaged for one reason or another. The two functions 
are, in our opinion, wholly different. According to our 
system it should be open to a client or to a litigant who 
V ants to get a ease argued or a motion made in a Court 
of J.a w to approach a counsel directly without the inter- 
vention of an advocate belonging to the other class. If 
he does so he will simply pay him such reasonable fee 
as may be due to a person rmdertaking to work as a 
comisel without at the same time also undertaking to 
do other miscellaneous work which has nothing to do 
: With f he fcnetions of a counsel.: ./ 

163. In order to guard against the evils resulting 
from the employment of unqualified draftsmen and 
also to protect trained lawyers doing the work off 
draftsmanship, it seems to us necessary that there should 
he some legislation providing that no petition or applica- 
tion by a litigant which he intends to present to a Court 
of Law shall be drawn up for him any one except 
a qualified lawyer; and fui'ther that a ccmpulsoTily 
registrable document shall not be received for registra- 
tion by the Registration Department unless, on the face 
of it, it hears the certificate of a qualified law^^’er that 
it has been drafted by him on instructions received 
from the executant, an exception being provided in the 
ease of a testamentary document which a person vTites 
ill his own hand, or where such a document is written 
for him and at his instance by any person other than a 
qualified lawyer under circumstances in which it could 
not he written or drawn up by a qualified laivyer or 
draftsman. 

164. As regards the general division of lawyers into 
two classes — and our proposal must be understood to 
apply to the existing lawyers as also to the future recruits 
of the profession— we think it will be necessary to pass 
suitable legislation to give effect to our recommenda- 
tion. We are afraid that such an arrangement cannot be 
given effect to by any oonveiitions adopted by the- 
profession itself. If such legislation is passed, powbfi- 
should be vested in some authority, such as a/oomtaittsO' 
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of Judges, to frame rules ia 3 ^hg down the proper func- 
tions of lawyers of either elass. ■ 

165. There is another aspect of the question to which 
we must now advert. At one time there was a rule to the 
effect that no vakil could practise at the High Court 
unless he had practised for a certain number of years 
in a district court and obtamed the permission of the 
High Court. Under the present system a young man 
after receiving his training for a year in the Chambers 
of a senior lawyer in the High Court or in a district 
can at once start practice at the High Court. We 
fear that the system of training in the Chambers of 
senior lawyers has not yielded the results which were 
at one time anticipated. The result of the present 
system is that during the last 4 or 5 years the number 
of men who have set up their practice at the High Court 
has greatly increased with the consequencs that com- 
petition among the Junior ranks has become infinitely 
more keen than it has been at any time and it has led 
to results which can only tend to weaken the moral and 
economic position of the profession. We are of the 
opinion that the old rule requiring practice in a district 
court for a certain number of years before starting practice 
at the High Court should be revived in the ease of those 
who desire to practise at the High Court or the Chief 
Court in these Provinces. 
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166. Another reason for the growth of imemployment 
in the legal profession which seems to us to call for some 
effective action is the absence of what is technically called 
in England a Senior or Inner Bar. A King’s counsel 
or a silk as he is called has certain obligations east 
upon him by reason of his status in respect of the 
class of work he will take or will not take. According to 
a longstanding rule of the profession, in England a King’s 
Counsel except when appearing for a plaintiff in ^orma 
pauperis cannot hold a brief for the plaintiff on the trial 
of a civil cause without a jimior, and in most other 
cases a King’s Counsel must have a junior briefed with 
him. In a proper case junior counsel who settled 
pleadings can lead another junior counsel, and fees for 
both be allowed on party and party taxation. King’s 
Counsel only appear at Judges’ chambers or in inferior 
courts in exceptional cases. On being called within tho 
bar a King’s Counsel gives up that part of a^ barrister’s 
practice which consists of drafting and "of writing 
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opinions on evidence, but may settle any snoh drafting 
and advise on evideace in consultation \^T.tli a junior. 
In the Glipjieery Division, the rule is that a Kin g’s 
Counsel should not, except in consultation with a junior, 
settle pleadings even in cases in w^hich he has been 
engaged before taking silk. We fear that it is not 
imoften the case that work tends to concentrate nearly 
• everyv/here in these provinces in the hands of a few 
men and this work is accepted by them generally without 
iv-.gard to its nature, importance or value or special 
fees w'ith the result that work which should legitimately 
go to the jiiiiior section of the bar does not go to it in 
the crdiiia-rgf course. It- is true that juniors are engaged 
aiong vritji souiors in a number of cases, but ive are' 
not at all sure that they are always adequately paid 
or that there is any conventional proportion observed 
betw^een the fee paid to a senior and that paid to a junior, 
or that consultations or conferences are ordinarily held 
between the senior and the junior in the case, so that in 
ease of an unforeseen emergency or necessity the junior 
may relieve the senior in the actual conduct of the 
'ca^. The result is that the client does not get the 
full advantage of having more than one counsel in his 
case. In eveiy self-governing dominion and also some 
of the Crown colonies the system of appointing King’s 
Counsel prev'ails and we see no reason wdiy at any rate- 
under the new constitution the Governor General should 
r;ot have as representing the Crown the power to 
create King’s Counsel provided of course that those 
agree to accept the higher status wall also agree to 
abide b}’ the obligations of that status. If suitable 
legislation is necessary in this respect we should be under- 
stood to rocommeiid it. 

167. Accordingly we j’ecommend— 

(1) that la-wyers x^i'aotising in these provinces 
should be divided at their option into two classes, 

" viz. ■ ■ - ■ " 

{a) those who will restrict themselves to the 
proper functions of a counsel, that is to say, 
those who -wiil appear in Courts of Law to 
examine witnesses, to argue cases and to do 
all other %vork which properly falls within the 
province of a counsel ; 

(6) those who will apply themselves to the 
drafting of legal documents and doing all 
such other acts as may be necessaiy for - tlie^' 



completion of a legal transaction or tlie pro- 
gress of a law -suit of a legal proceeding in a 
Court of Law. In their case we should not 
only allow but encourage partnerships. 

(2) A member of one class should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the province of the other, though 
it should be open to a member who merely “ acts 
to consult a person performing the function of a 
counsel. 

(3) Arrangements should be made by the rmi- 
versities and the Bar Comicil for giving training to 
law students at the various universities in convey- 
ancing, drafting and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation should be passed in order to guard 
against the evils resulting from the employment of 
unqualified draftsmen and also to protect trained 
lawyers doing the work of draftsmanship. We think 
it is necessary that there should be some legislation 
providing that no petition or application by a 
litigant which he intends to present to a court of 
law shall be drawn up for him by any one except a 
qualified lawyer ; and further that a compulsorily 
registrable document shall not be received for 
registration by the Registration Department unless 
on the face of it, it bears the certificate of a 
qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by 
him. on instructions received from the executant, 
an exception being provided in the case of a 
testamentary document which a- person writes in 
his own hand, or where such a document is 
written for him and at his instance by any person 
other than a qualified lawyer under circum- 
stances in which it could not be written or drawn 
up by a qualified lawyer or draftsman. 

(6) While a student may attend the chambers 
of a practising lawyer during the course of his 
studies or even after taking his law degree if that 
is considered to be necessary, we think that the 
old rule which required in the case of a vakil that 
he should have put in some years of practice in 
a district court before he applied for permission to 
practise at the High Court should, be restored 
in the case of advocates. 


(6) A senior or inner bar should be created and 
there should be the institution of a King’s Counsel 
which prevails not only in Self-Governing Domi- 
nions but also in some of the Crown colonies pro- 
vided of course that those who belong to the senior 
bar shall also accept all the obligations which 
are accepted by a King’s Counsel in England, 

Legal Education 

168, The question of unemployment in the legal pro- 
fession in these provinces appears to us to be intimately 
connected with the question of legal education. The 
Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares and 
Aligarh have Faculties of Law and provide for legal 
education. So far ai- the Agra University is concerned, 
as we have said above, it is merely an examining body 
and allows Law classes to be maintained by several 
colleges situate in different towns which are affiliated 
to it. We feel that the proper thing to do would have 
been to ' concentrate legal education at some convenient 
and well -equipped legal centre, but we fear that we 
have gone too far in the opposite direction to be able 
to conveniently retrace our steps now. 

The aim of all legal education everywhere in these 
provinces is to produce lawyers for the Bar and the 
Bench and nothing more. There is an impression 
abroad that Law classes or colleges are maintained by the 
universities or different colleges as a source of revenue. 

169. Professor Hohfeld, a very distinguished Professor 

of Law in Yale Universi^ as discussed the question 
of legal education a-*- length in one of his books. 

He thinks that th- aim of all legal education should 
be to produce certain classes of lawyers or jurists ; for 
instance : 

(1) professorial jurists; 

(2) jurists for legal authorship ; 

(3) Jurists for legislative reference and drafting 
work ; 

(4) Juiists and experts for membership in, and 
assistance to, various types of administrative 
commissions, executive departments, etc.;; 

(5) jurists for memher&i|) in legislatures; 

(6) jurists for the Bar and the Bench* 


Making allowance in this classification for conditions 
peculiar to America it st ems to us that there is a great 
deal in w’hat he says which is applicable to the condi- 
tions prevailing in these provinces. 

170. In this connection we may also refer to the 
recommendations of a Committee which was appointed 
in August, 1932, by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) 
in England under the chairmanship of Lord Atkin for 
the purpose of considering the entire question of 
organizing legal education in England and bringing 
about a closer coordination between the work of the 
Universities and the professional bodies and also for 
providing fcr advanced research in legal studies. The 
Committee recorded a mass of evidence for a year and a 
half and in July, 1934, presented a unanimous report to 
Parliament, Among other recommendations which it 
makes there are two very vital recommendations of a 
far-reaching character. One of them is the establishment 
of a permanent Advisory Committee on Legal Education, 
consisting of three members nominated by the Council of 
Legal Education, three by the Council of the Law and 
Society, six by the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 
one by the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
of English universities, and one hy the Lord ChanceUor. 
The second proposal of the Committee is that an 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies with the object of 
promoting comparative and historical research • should 
he established in London ; and the third recommen- 
dation is that there must be correlation of the resources 
in legal matters of the different law libraries in London. 
We are drawing attention to some of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee only to show that even in 
England where in our opinion legal education is already 
of a much higher type than that which is given at the 
universities in these provinces, there is a demand for 
further reform, and as Professor Jenks has recently 
pointed out in an article in the Jubilee Number of the 
Law Qua/rterly Review, 

“ The purpose of legal education is not only to teach youthful 
students the elements of their studies. Like all other education, 
it fails in its task unless it stimulates a select few of its devotees 
to carry the torch of learning into new lands, and to light the 
way before their followers. For Law, and specially English 
Law, is a living organism, ever sfeciving to adapt itself to new 
conditions, always Mable to be choi®d by survivals which have 
lopt use, or bafted. iby pcehlMs iiitherffco uioeu^^ttei. 
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These survivals may be esplained and excised by the study of 
history, in which English Law is uniquely rich ; and these 
problems may be solved by philosophical study, based either on 
anah sis or a comparative study of similar problems in other 
systems.” 

171. Judged in the light of these remarks we do not 
think that we could really claim very much for legal 
education as it is imparted in our Universities. They 
do not aim at all at producing men who want to adopt 
professorial w'ork as the main occupation of their 
life, or who would like to devote themselves to legal 
authorship. There is, so far as we know, no attempt or at 
any rate no serious attempt, made anywhere at teaching 
conveyancing or drafting or pleadings. The only object 
which universities have in view is to produce graduates 
in Law so that they may join the legal profession or 
secure some Government appointment. This we think 
to be wholly inconsistent mth the ideals of university 
education in a cultural subject such as Law, Judged 
therefore by the standards of legal culture and scholar- 
ship we are afraid that the legal education which is given 
is of a very narrow and limited character. For a prac- 
titioner in a court of law no doubt it is necessary that 
he must have an accurate idea of the statutory law dr 
the ease law, but we think that if legal education has 
for its object the broadening of a man’s mind and 
enabling him to contribute to the development of legal 
ideas or to the correlating of law to the sociological 
needs of the country, then the legal education which is 
imparted to our graduates at present falls very short 
of the necessary standard. There are subjects such 
as the Constitutional Law, Private International Law, 
Public International Law, Industrial Law, Company 
Law which are of growing importance and which will, 
we think, assume greater importance under the new 
constitution. We hardly think that adequate provi- 
sion is made in the universities for the teaching of these 
subjects. For the future generation of lawyers it will 
not be enough to know merely their Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure or the Code of Criminal Procedure or the Indian 
Penal Code or the Rent Acts or similar other Acts. 
They must know a great deal more and know it much 
more thoroughly and accurately than is the case at 
present. It is therefore necessary that the universities 
in these provinces should ve^ seriously revise . their : 
.eohoeption of legal education ja-nd provide accordingly. 
Ouite amrt from these suBiects which should - 




that in regard to practical matters of Law too sujGfioient 
instruction is not giren to our graduates. We may 
instance the subject of pleading and drafting. It is 
by no means an infrequent experience of those who 
practise at the high courts to find judges, particularly 
those who are accustomed to English standards, very 
severely criticising the slovenly and inartistic manner 
in which pleadings are drawn up. 

172. When we take into consideration the staffs 
maintained by the universities we are driven to the 
conclusion that they are wholly inadequate to the needs 
of a sound liberal education in Law. A comparison of 
the strength of the staff on the Law side of the univer- 
sities with the Science side or some other sides will, we 
thinkj be found to justify our criticism ; nor do we 
think that the staff is everywhere and always selected 
with discrimination or adequately paid. Usually lawyers 

. ^ at the start of their profesSidual ^ 

eareers or who have not yet acquired a large practice 
are appointed as lecturers or readers and we fear that 
in this depaitment as in some others convassing has 
at times produced unhealthy results. They accept 
these appointments only for a temporary period as 
this enables them to tide over the difficult period of 
waiting in the profession. 

173. For' several years past as will appear from the 
publications of the Carnegie Foundation on the Present 
Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada, 
there has been a great deal of controversy as to the 
aims and objects and the methods of legal education in 
those countries : 

“ During a more r’ecent period,” says Professor Hohfeld, 

“ natural science, greatly encouraged by the demands from the 
enormous industrial activities- of the country, has had the 
jjosition of by far the greatest prominence ; and thus it is that we 
now have separate university departments of physics, chemistry 
zoology, entomology, botany, geology, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, etc. each with elaborate equipment and with an able 
faculty frequently larger than that of an entire law school. 
Many of the professors of science moreover are expected to 
devote most of their time and energies to research and pub- 
lication.” 

174. We wish we could say with Professor Hohf Id 
that natural science had, here, been very much “ encou- 
raged” by the demands from ‘Vthe enormous industrial 
activities of the country.” Brit making allowance for 

• ■■■ '6 ; . . - 
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such want of encouragement and taking a comparative 
Anew we think we can reasonably say that there has been ' 

an appreciable improvement in departments of physios, ?' 

chemistry, zoology, botany, etc., but we cannot say that 
there has been any great move forward in the matter ; 

of legal education. Having made the statement which 
we have quoted above the learned professor goes on 
to say : 

“ All this being so, there would seem to be at the present 
moment an xinusuaEy great opportunity to persuade men that 
the kind of institution heretofore most neglected and now : 

therefore most deserving to be fostered on behalf of the j)ublic ; 

interests is a great school of jurisprudence and law — one with a - 

programme more constructive, vital, and hopeful than any yet ' 

represented in this country. The time is ripe ; for, during the j 

last several years men in all walks of life have come to reflect . 

upon the evils and perils afflicting and threatening our system s 

of law and justice. Men’s minds have been stirred to the points , 

of conscious and definite struggle for change, and matters of - ' 

law and justice have become great political issues both in the 
nation at large and in the various states.” 

This was stated during the last War. Since then 
public and official opinion has compelled muversities 
in those countries to make some very far-reaching 
changes in legal education and yet expert opinion there 
is not wholly satisfied that they have gone far enough. 

We do not think, however, that we have made in these ; 

provinces any appreciable advance in the matter of 
legal education during the last 15 or 20 years. 

175. The feeling in certain quarters is growing that a 
two-year course for legal education is wholly inade- 
quate and that the length of the course should be, as ■ 

at Calcutta, at least three years. Further there must , 

be some more intimate connection established between 
the Faculty of Law and the University authorities and 
the Bar Council, the latter undertaking also to provide 
for some practical education which we think will be 
far more useful than the mere training which is given 
to young law graduates in a senior lawyers’ chambers 
for a period of one year or six months. 

san 176. As recently as the 1st January, 1935, the Ameri- 

Mo- can Bar Association passed certain important resolutions. 

They insist that the students must pursue a course of , 
three years’ duration if they devote substantially aU of 
their working time to their studies, and a longer course, j 

equivalent in the number of working hours, if they deyqte ‘ 


only part of their working time to their studies. Among 
other things they require the provision of adequate libra- 
ries for the use of students. We are very doubtful 

whether such adequate libraries and law libraries are 

very expensive — exist at many places in these provinces. 
They further require that law schools shall have among 
their teachers a sufficient number of men giving their 
entire time to the schools to ensure actual personal 
acquaintance and influence with the whole student 
body. We very much doubt whether it can be said 
that all the universities or all the colleges in these 
provinces have got a sufficient number of teachers 
giving their entire time to their schools and whether 
there is much of personal acquaintance and influence 
on the part of the teachers with the whole student 
body. Lastly the American Bar Association lays down 
that law schools shall not be operated as commercial 
enterprises and the compensation of any officer or 
member of its teaching staff shall not depend on the 
number of students or on the fees received. This 
we are afraid is wholly inconsistent with the present 
position in our law colleges which are maintained perhaps 
as sources of revenue. If what we have stated above 
is accepted it wiU follow that the universities wiU have 
to liberalize legal education, revise their curricula, 
lengthen the term of study at the law colleges by one 
year, provide more adequate libraries and employ larger 
number of teachers. Law will then become a subject 
of serious study and graduates will then decide to Join 
the legal profession deliberately and not merely as they 
do in a spirit of gamble or only because they have got 
nothing else to do. 

177. Accordingly we recommend as follows : 

(1) (i) that the subject of legal education at the 
universities must receive greater attention than 
■ it has hitherto done, provision being made for 
adequate instruction in subjects which have 
hitherto not received due attention ; 

(ii) and that a Council of Legal Education should 
be created consisting of representative of {a) the 
teachers of Law and Civics, (6) some Judges, and 
(c) Some eminent lawyers whose function must 
be to promote higher legal education ; 


(2) that the coarse of stady for a Law degree 

shoald not be of less than three years; ' 

(3) that there mast be a liaison established ■ 

between the Faculty of Law and the Bar Council 

and the work of teaching should be divided ' 

’be|a?een:-the tvro ■: ' ' ' ■ : ^ - ^ 

(4) that a lai'ger number of teachers, more 
adequately paid than they are at present, should 
be employed for legal education ; 

(e) that concerted action mast be : taken- - by ail v^:St® 
the universities in these provinces ; and: v ■ /: X 

(6) that if the lengthening of the courfotoh^-^ 
study should affect the candidates for Judicial , ! 

service adversely in respect of the age qualification,. i 

the' rules should: accordingly/ be changed,-:/:;:t:d : 
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{K) Other Professions 

178. In the preceding sub-divisions of this Chapter 
we have dealt with some of the existing professions in 
these provinces. It seems to us that there are certain 
other professions which are open to young men in other 
countries and even in other parts of India which are 
absolutely closed to our men mainly because no attempt 
has been made to create those professions or to provide 
the necessary education or training for them. We 
thmk that the training in some of these professions can 
be easily given in existing educational institutions by 
opening new classes and employing qualified teachers. 
As regards others, it may be necessary to establish some 
new educational institutions. In a note submitted to 
us by Professor N. K. Sidhanta, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, Lucknow University, and Mr. R. R. Khanna, 
Registrar, Lucknow University, a few concrete sugges- 
tions have been put before us. We may say that we 
are in complete agreement with Professor Siddlianta 
and the other representative of the Lucknow University 

“ That the public should now look upon university education 
from a new angle, namely, that it has ceased to be a sure channel 
for obtaining Government or other safe appointments. 
Whereas university education is a necessity for the development 
of the mind as a basic requirement of intelligent citizenship, 
it does not furnish the wherewithal required for that citizenship. 
It is imperative, therefore, that parents who send their sons 
for imiversity education should satisfy themselves that either 
(1) the boy has the brains and the power ol apj>hcation to make 
his work successful, or (2) there is enough money in the parents’ 
pocket to maintain the young man without the absolute necessity 
of having to earn a Living before 25 to 30, or (3) the boy is pre- 
pared to take np the larofession of teaching on a low salary. T f 
one or the other of these conditions is not satisfied, the parents 
should definitely turn their boys to any one of the money-making 
vocations at the age of 16 at the latest. A wrong decision at 
this stage wall make all the difference between success andfailme. 
Quite a fair number of young men who loin our universities 
have not the slightest intention of doing any serious work 
nor do they utilize their opportunities for developing the power 
oi leadership) or even organizing work.” 

W© are glad to be able to quote this passage coming 
as it does from two gentlemen connected with the 
Lucknow University who have submitted that note 
after incorporating the suggestions received from the 
Vice-Chancellor and their various colleagues. 
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179. We have carefoUy looked into the circulars 
issued by the Ministry of Education or the Ministry of 
Labour in London and, considered whether some of the 
careers which they suggest may not easily be provided in 
these provinces. ^ They are Accountancy, Architecture, 
Insurance, Veterinary Surgery, Librarianship, Clerical 
and Secretarial Work, Salesmanship, Aviation, Cinema, 
Broadcast Stations, Eeeeption Services, and Journalism, 
etc. We shall notice only a few, 

180. So far as accountancy is concerned, in England 
it dates as a profession from about the middle of the 
19th century. With the growth of industries and 
banking institutions in these provinces, there should be a 
demand for trained and qualified accountants. We 
think that intermediate colleges and universities can 
easily with some extra cost, for which no doubt they 
should he helped, make special provision for education in 
those subjects which are usually taught to accountants. 
We believe that part of those subjects are already taught 
to students who take the commercial courses, but 
what we are suggesting is that it is possible for the 
intermediate colleges and universities to make special 
provision for instruction in Accountancy. 

181. Similarly, with regard to Architecture, while 

it is no doubt true that, at any rate in these provinces, 
the ordinary engineer or overseer and very frequently the 
mistri is supposed to do the work of an architect, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to provide separate and 
special education in Architecture except a short' course 
at the Roorkee College. We are not suggesting any 
ambitious scheme. Eor the present, we think that a small 
beginning may be made in this direction. In England, 
we understand, that there are three modes of securing 
professional training : (a) training at a recognized school 
of Arehiteetnre, (6) pupilage, and (c) entry into of&ee as 
Junior assistant. There being no system of pupilage 
and there being no possibility in these provinces of entry 
into office as Junior assistants, the only course left for 
developing this profession is by the establishment of a 
school of Architecture at some convenient centre. 
Probably, in the beginning, the services of trained archi- 
tects may not be in great demand, as many people are 
content to avail themselves of the services of the ordi- 
nary mistri, but we think that many house owners, public 
institutions and even Goveimment departments which 
have to carry on building operations will most probably 
call in the services of trained architects.. . ; 


182. Next, we need hardly draw attention to the Insurance, 
rapid gi'owth of insurance companies in these provinces. 

We doubt very much whether many of the men who are 
employed by these companies are men who have received 
any course of training in insurance work. In England, we 
understand, the qualifying examinations for Fellowship, 
and Associateship of the Chartered Insurance Institute 
consist of (a) a preliminary examination, (6) an Asso- 
ciateship examination in two parts, and (c) a Fellowship 
examination in two sections. There is no reason why 
such training should not be given in some of the schools 
or intermediate colleges to those who may desire to join 
insurance companies. 

183. Similarly, a training in Librarianship should Librarian-^ 
certainly apjjeal to some educated men. We believe that ship. 
there are public libraries or university libraries or special 
libraries attached to courts and some departments of 
Government in these provinces which should T>e all the 

better if the services of trained and quah'fied librarians 
were available to them. In London the course of train- 
ing for the University of London Diploma in Librarian- 
ship is undertaken at the School of Librarianship, 

University College, London. For admission, it is desirable 
that candidates should be graduates of the University 
of London or other approved universities ; non-graduates 
may be admitted if they have the Matriculation or the 
School Leaving Certificates of the University of London. 

The course of training for the Diploma extends normally 
over two academic years for full-time students and for 
not less than three or more for part-time students. Such 
students may find employment not only in these prov- 
inces, but in other parts of India and Indian States too 
where there may be libraries. 

184. We now come to what we consider is likely to Secretariat 
be a more profitable career for educated young ihen. We work. 
refer to training in Secretarial work. Secretaries are 
now required by the heads of various departments, by 
important officials, commercial concerns, politicians and 
we believe also by not a few members of Legislative 
Councils and Assemblies. As public life develops in 
these provinces, as men seek more and more parlia- 
mentary careers we think there will be a considerable 
room for the employment of qualified and well-educated 
young secretaries to help the members of Councils and 
Assemblies. Similarly we think there will be room for 
this class of men in many of tlie industrial concerns and 


companies. A broad general education must be the 
basis of all Secretarial work. In addition to that, the 
Secretary is generally required to possess a knowledge 
of shorthand and to have a competent knowledge of 
office work. He must be able to collect the necessary 
material and write notes for his employer. We think 
that provision should be made for training Secretaries 
by universities or intermediate colleges provided they, 
at the end of training, grant diplomas to men who 
succeed at such examinations as may be held from time 
to time. 

185. We would also drav/n attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoj^'al Commission on Agriculture 
in India ia regard to the training of Veterinary practi- 
tioners which are to be found in their report. They 
emphasised the necessity for an enlarged and a more 
efficient veterinary service and its training, and re- 
commended the framing of a suitable curriculum for 
training veterinary assistant surgeons. The report on 
“ The Progress made during the calendar year 1931,” 
in giving effect to the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture says : 

“It was not possible to re-organize the Veterinary Depart- 
ment o*.ving to lack of funds. iSTo foreign State scholarships were 
awarded during the year and 5 scholars were sent to the Bengal 
Veterinary Collage for training as veterinary assistant surgeons.’’ 

A later report for the year 1932-33 shows that “ 

“ There has been no change in the staff of veterinary in- 
spectors and veterinary assistant surgeons or in the cond’tions 
of service. Three posts of deputy superintendents have however 
been abolished, and new posts of superintendent created thereby 
relieving the Director, Civil Veterinary Department, of the 
charge of a circle and leaving more time for general administra- 
tion and direction.” 

The importance of veterinary service in a province 
which is essentially an agricultural province can hardly 
be exaggerated, and we think that some steps should 
he taken to establish a veterinary college in the prov- 
ince and to give effect to the other recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. We believe that training 
given on the lines suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion and a re-organization of the service should provide 
employment to a fair number of our young men. 

1K6. We would now come to Journalism as a pro- 
fession. It appears that the number of newspapers and 
periodicals in these provinces was a little over 600, , 



in 1932-33. Of these 22 were published daily, 10 
bi-weekly, 230 weekly and 239 monthly. We find that 
the output of the more important centres was as follows ; 

Allahabad 77 papers, Lucknow 70, Agra 46, Oawnpore 
45, Benares 37, Meerut 34, Aligarh 27, Gorakhjuir 21, 
Moradabad 20, Saharanpur 16, Etawah 14, Jhansi 
13, Bijnor, Eatebjiur, Muttra and Muzaffarnagar 12 
each, Budaun 11, and Fyzabad and Rae Bareli 10 
each.* 

187. Probably a very large number of these publica- 
tions do not command very large circulation, nor do we 
think they are from a commercial point of view profit- 
able undertakings. But still we presume that there is a 
sufficiently large residue of these publications which 
command a fair amount of circulation and which 
employ a certain number of educated men on their 
staff. At the third All-India Press Conference held 
at Calcutta in August last, over which Mr. C. Y. Ohinta- 
mani. Chief Editor of the Leader presided, he referred 
to the necessity for providing some preliminary training 
to Joirrnalists. 

“ While sufficiently high, preliminary qualifications are requir- 
ed of members of other professions,” said Mr. Chintamani, 
“ there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no 
nadnimum qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment 
as sub-editors and reporters. It is not always realized that 
not every stenotypist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appoint- 
ment as a sub-editor. Last year, in Calcutta, an attempt was 
made in this behalf and a scheme was actually di'awn up for the 
institution of courses in journalism in the University of Calcutta. 
I do not know what progress has been made with it. I hope it 
will be found possible to introduce, in at least some of our univer- 
sities, courses in journalism not necessarily identical ivith but 
more or less similar to those which have been in force for a 
number of years in the London School of Economics. Ultimately, 
it is true, the best school of journalism is the office of a daily 
newspaper. Nonetheless, a certair amount of preliminary 
training of prospective journalists should be very welcome 
to those who are responsible for the conduct of our Mg news- 
papers.” 

We are aware that the Calcutta Conference was 
sharply divided on this question and the resolution 
on this question was lost by 51 votes as against 49. 
Nevertheless we attach considerable importance to the 
opinion of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and we need scarcely 

"^{iSee the Report on. the Aclministration of the United RroYinces of Agra 
and Oudh, 1932-33, pages 82 and 83.) 
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say that we are in complete agreement with him. We 
are also glad to he able to refer to the opinion of Mr. Am'g 
Alimad Abbasi, editor of the Daily Haqiqat, Lucknow, 
who has, in a note submitted to us, laid stress upon 
the necessity of giving at least three years’ training 
in the case of matriculates and two years in the case of 
graduates for journalism by our universities. 

Im 188. We may point out that “ since 1900,” in the 
words of Mr. AOan Kevins 

“ There has been an almost worldwide debate upon the value 
of schools of journalism, many defending such schools as mak- 
ing for a more expert profession and others declaring that prac- 
tice is the best training and that schools will force a host of 
untalented and ill-adapted man into the callings end lower the 
conditions of employment.” 

Schools for training have been most highly developed 
ill the United States where in 1930, fifty American 
colleges and universities were offering full curricula in 
journalism and hundreds of single courses were being 
given in other colleges and in high schools. On the 
Continent too, as for instance at Heidelberg there are a 
large number of universities which have established such 
schools. In ■ Australia, universities have developed 
courses in journalism and the University of Queensland 
offers a special degree. This is also true of the 
Canadian universities. In the opinion of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, special education is making 
progress all over the world. 

189. We have no doubt that in the years to come 
when political life in these provinces develops, journalism 
also will develop and probably vernacular newspapers 
will play a much greater part in the life of these provinces 
than they have hitherto done. In order to make these 
papers efficient we see no reason why the proprietors 
or conductors of these papers should not avail them- 
selves of the services of men who have received some 
general training in journalism at a university. We, 
therefore, entirely support the suggestion of Mr. 0. Y. 
Chintamani and we trust that following the example 
of so many other universities in the world — ^we believe 
that some provision already exists for the training of 
journalists at Madras — -the universities in these provinces 
may also establish a degree or a diploma for journalists 
and provide training to those who may desire to adopt 
the career. ' ' ■ 'C"'';; ':';. 



ISO. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) _ We think that there is a great need for 
creating and developing some new professions 
so as to provide new careers for our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions as Pharmacy 
and Dentistry to which we have referred before 
in a iprevious chapter, we think professions such 
as' Accountancy, LiKrarianship, Insurance work, 
Secretarial work. Veterinary surgery, and Jour- 
nalism can be and should be created in these 
provinces, and we recommend that instructions in 
Accountancy and Insurance work and Secretarial 
work should be provided for by the intermediate 
colleges and the universities along with or in 
addition to the course prescribed for the Examina- 
tions in commercial courses. They should insti- 
tute separate diplomas in all these subjects. 

(3) Similarly we think that the universities 
should arrange for a course of instruction in 
Journalism and Librarianship and should institute 
diplomas in these subjects. 

(4) We think the very meagre instruction in 
Architecture now given at Roorkee should be 
expanded into a separate Diploma class in Archi- 
tecture, branching off from the main Civil 
Engineering class after the first year. We recom- 
mend this because the subject of Architecture has 
considerable kinship with the subject of Civil 
Engineering for which the Roorkee College is the 
best institution in this country. 

(5) (a) The veterinary service should be re- 
organized and the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in regard to veterinary 
training and service should be given effect to at 
an early date ; 

(6) steps should be taken to establish a Veteri- 
nary College in these provinces. 


CHAPTER IV 

GOVBRiq'MlNT SERVICE 


191. Upon the evidence “before ns, we can enter- 
tain no doubt that the vast majority of the products 
of our iiniversities — and their parents share the 
feeling — aim at securing some appointment or other 
in Government service. It is only v/hen they fail 
to secure Govenmient appointments that they think 
either of private service or some other profession. 
Government service has got a great attraction partly 
because of the social value attached to official positions 
and mainly because of the security of tenure and the 
certainty of pension. It is perhaps true that the 
brainiest and the best of our students are absorbed in 
or, at any rate, try to secure Government appointments 
with the result that certain professions such as Law 
which at one time used to attract some of our best men, 
are starved of first class talent. In trying to form an 
accurate idea of the number of men who could be taken 
into Government service year after year we have tried 
to obtain information and statistics with regard to all 
classes of services. Our information with regard to 
the All-India services is, however, far from complete, 
and we are unable to say except in regard to some as 
to how many of them provide employment for the edu- 
cated young men of these provinces. With regard to 
the provincial and the subordinate and the ministerial 
services our information is somewhat more complete. 

We have before us an official statement showing the 
number of gazetted appointments given to new entrants 
within the last 5 years in the various departments of 
the Government in the United Provinces. We quote 
■it below 

Indian G%ml Service 

48, including those recruited in England as a result of the 
London Indian Civil Service examination and 
those recruited in India by competition as also by 
nomination. 

Indian Polity , , . , 

inehidmg those recruited in England and in E 


Deputy Collectors 

27 iiicluding those recruited by competition as well as by 
nomination. 

Ilunsiffs 

16 in the province of Agra. 

15 in the province of Oudii. 

8 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 

5 EccUsiatloal Department, 

8 Education Department, 

10 Finw'nce Department, 

14 Ptiblic Health Department, 

3 Public Works Department 

(Buildings and Roads Branch). 

Public Works Departymnt {Prrigation Branch), 

v-: 'A; in the 'Indian Service; of Engineers.^ 

8 in the United Provinces Engineering Service. 

3 in the United Provinces Service of Engineers, Class 1 
(Hvdro-Electrio). 

11 in the United Provinces Service of Engineers, Class II 

(Hydro-Eiectric). 

5 Miscellaneous posts, 

8 Agriculture Department, 

1 Regisf/ration De.partmenL 

192* As regards the provincialj, siibordinatej and 
ininisterial services^ wo append to this report a state - 
ineiit showing, the number of new recruits during the 
last five years in those services^ for which we are in- 
debted to our Secretary. (See Appendix VI.) 

193. Dr. R." B. Grupta, m. a., -ph.d. ^ of the Bureau' "of ' " 

Statistics and Economic Research, United Provinces, has Bcrvims 
furnished us with a note on the wastage in the staff of 
the Government departments in the United Provinces. 

We understand that in 1931 it’ was decided by Govern- 
ment to institute an enquiry into wastage in all depart- 
ments. We are told that a questionnaire for the purpose 
was issued on the 2nd November, 1931, to all heads of ' ^ 
Government departments, municipalities, district boards ; ' 

and notified areas in the United Provinces, wastage for , f; 




fciie purpose of this eiiq airy being defined as a perma- 
nent loss in personnel as a result of [a) death, (6) 
retirement, (c) dismissal and resignation or any other 
cause. Some departments could not supply any data 
previous to the year 1921-22 as the records had been 
weeded out, while the Police Department could supply 
information pertaining to constables and the lower 
ranks of officers for the three years 1929-30 to 1931—32 
only. 

194. As regards the clerioal staff, the information 
supplied was very incomplete. Dr. Gupta has informed 
us that some departments did not supply any information 
at ail while the total number on the rolls of some depart- 
ments seems to have varied considerably from year to 
year. He complains — -and our experience has not been 
happier — ^that the information received from the munici- 
palities, district hoards, and notified areas regardmg 
wastage in clerical and other staff is still very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. He has, however, furnished us with 
a summary of wastage rates and we append the two 
statements furnished by him to our report. (See Appen- 
dix VII.) 

196. From Dr. Gupta’s memorandum as also from 
certain other official documents before ns we find that 
the financial stringency which followed in the wake of the 
great depression “ coinj)elled G-overnment to find ways 
and means of restricting public expenditure in all 
directions and that it was suggested that some saving 
could he effected by regulating the number and strength 
of institutions for the training of specialised services or 
vocations according to the demand for their products.” 
We do not think we need labour this point further, 
as the amount of retrenchment effected by Government 
in various departments is withiu the knowledge of the 
Government, but we may add that we have made 
enquiries from various departments and we have 
received information from the following : 

Veterinary De23artment — ^The retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years was — 


Fresli recruitment is made in accordance mtli 
requirements and has not been stopped, either wholly or 
partially in this department. The recruitment made 
during the last 5 years, i.e. 1930-35 was — 

Technical establishment . . . . 40 

Ministerial ditto . , . . 3 


Total . . 43 


as compared with 35 technical and 7 ministerial 
recruited in the preceding 5 years, i.e, 1st April, 1925 
to 31st March, 1930. 

The department is not reported to be overworked. 
Industries Department — ^The retrenchment carried 


out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . . , 8 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 29 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 14 


Total .. ol 


Fresh recruitment is made in accordance with 
requirements and has not been stopped, either wholly or 
partially. The recruitment made during the last 5 
years, i.e, 1931—35 was — 

Gazetted staff . . . . . . 5 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 32 


Total . . 37 

as compared with 9 gazetted and 123 non-gazetted 
recruited in the preceding 5 years, i.e., 1925-30. 

The department is not reported to be overworked. 

Reforms Department — There are no services and 
posts under the department. 

Political Department [Wasiha Office) — ^No retrench- 
ment was carried out during the last 5 years and there 
has been no recruitment. The Department is not over- 
worked. The office came under the Government only 
in 1932. 

Agriculture Department — ^The retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . . . 7 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 37 

Inferior . . . . , . . . 35 


Recruitment has not been wholly stopped, but is res- 
tricted to a, minimum. The recruitment made during the 
last 5 years, i.e. 1930-35 was — " ' : 

G-azetted .. .. .. ^ 

Xon-gazetted ., ■ .. :' ; •^. 

Total . . 118 

as compared with 13 gazetted and 119 non-gazetted 
recruited during the preceding 5 j'-ears, i.e. 1925-30. 

No authoritative conclusion has been arrived, at as 


regards the department being overworked. 

Co-operative Department — ^The retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years v/as — 

Gazetted . . . . . . . . 1 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 1 

Inferior .. ,. .. , .. 8 ^ ' 

Total . . 10 

Reornitment has not been wholly stopped, but is 
restricted to a minimum. Recruitment made during iihd 
last 6' years, i.e. 1930-34 was — 

Gazetted .. 2/ 

Non-gazetted . .. , ■ .. .. 23,; 


, 'Total .. ^ 23 

as compared with 8 gazetted and 75 non-gazetted 
recruited in the preceding 6 years, i.e. 1st April, 1925 
to 31st March, 1929. ' • " 

Excise Department — The retrenchment carried out 
in the last 5 years was-— 

r 'C. V:\ : ^ 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 7 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 6 

■Total ■ - ; / .c 

Recruitment has not been wholly stopped, hut is 
restricted to a minimum. Recruitment made during 
the last 5 years namely, 1930-35 w^as — 

K;||ft|;®h-gazetted;lj;l;:i;ic;:r; -A; 1: 1; 


as compared with gazetted 2, non-gazetted 50, infeiiisi: 
152, recruited in the preceding 5 years, i.e. 1st April, 
1925 to 31st March, 1930. No authoritative conclusion 
has been orrived at as regards the department being 
overworked. 

General Administration {Private Secretary to His 
Excellencj/s Office) — No retrenchment was carried out 
during tlie last 5 years, though it may be mentioned 
that reduced scales of pay have been fixed for the new 
entrants. 

Ptihlic Health Engineering Department — Thoretrenoh- 
menb carried out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . - . . 5 ■ 

Non-gazefcted . . . . . . 26 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 4 


Total 


35 


Eecruitment has been partially stopped. The recruitment 
made during the last 5 years, that is 1930 to 1934: was— 
Gazetted .. .. .. .. 1 ’ v : 


Total 


11 ::. 


as cpnipared with 1 gazetted and 32 non-gazetted re- 
cruited dming^^t^ years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. 

The department is overworked at present. 

Revenue Department — (a) Board of Revenue Office — 
The retrenchment carried out during the last 5 years 
was — ^non-gazetted 2. 

(b) Commissioners' Offices — ^The retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years was — 

Non-,-;'azetted . . . . . . 16 

Inferior .. .. .. .. 4 


Total 


20 


(c) Settlement Department— Tim retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years v/as between 2,000 and 
3,000 employees. 

(d) Government estates— The retrenohmeut carried 
out during the last 6 years was — 

Non-gazetted . . . . ■ . . IS 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 12 


(e) District Offices — RetrenchmcHt carried out within-, 
the la£t 5 years was 111. Government believe that re- 
crnitment was normal during the periods 1930 to 1934 
and 1926 to 1929. 

Recruitment in the Revenue Department has not 
been stopped, either wholly or partially. Government 
have not received any information about the offices being 
overworked. 

Medical Department — ^There has been no retrench- 
ment in the personnel of the United Provinces Medical 
Department within the last 6 years. Recruitment 
in the Provincial Medical Service was stopped for some 
time- in 1931. A table showing the number of officers 
recruited during the last 5 years, as compared with the 
number recruited during the preceding 5 years, is given 
below: 



Number of officers recruited 

'Year 

into- 


P.M.S. 


1928 to 1930 

37 


1931 to 1935 

23 

76 


As no leave reserve is provided for civil surgeons in the 
province, the Medical Department is overworked. The 
reduction in the number of Provincial Medical Service 
officers, recruited during the last 5 years, is due to the 
fact that the cadre of Provincial Medical^ Service 
officers has been reduced by about 15 appointments 
since 1926. There was no recruitment made in the Prov- 
incial Subordinate Medical Service from 1920 to 1930. 
The recruitment has not been wffiolly stopped, but has 
been restricted, causing hardship, and leave has very 
often to be refused. 

Chemical Examiner’s Department — ^No retrenchment 
in the number of employees has been carried out within 
the last 0 years. 

There has been no stoppage of recruitment, in part 
or wRole. The recruitment made during the last 5 
years, i.e., 1930 to 1935, was, menials 3, as compared 
with gazetted 1, non-gazetted 4, and menials 5, recruited 
during the preceding 5 years, i.e., 1926 to 1930. 

The department remained overworked for a number 
of years till extra stafiE was sanctioned. It has now one 
additional permanent Chemical Assistant and three 


temporary Chemical Assistants and proposal lias now 
been submitted for sanction to the permanent retention 
of the three temporary Chemical Assistants. 

Jail De'jMTtment- — No retrenchment in the number 
of employees was or could possibly be carried out which 
is under-staffed. 

Recruitment has not been stopped. The recruit- 
ments within the last 5 years compare favourably with 
recruitments during the preceding five years. 

The department is badly overworked. 

Finance Department — (a) Local Fund Audit Depart- 
ment — No retrenchment has been carried out during the 
last 5 years. Recruitment has not been either wholly 
or partially stopped. Thirteen men were recruited from 
outside during the past 5 j^'ears, i.e. 1930 to 1934-, as 
against 6 in the preceding 5 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. The 
department is overworked. 

(6) Inspectorate of Stamps — ^No retrenchment has 
been carried out during the last 5 years, Recruit- 
ment ha, 3 not been stopped. The service consists of two 
inspectors and a comparison is not necessary. The 
department is not overworked. 

(c) Inspectorate of Officer — Retrenchment made 
during the last 5 years was 3. Recruitment has not 
been stopped. Eleven men were recruited during the 
last 5 years, i.e. 1930 to 1934, as against 9 during the 
preceding 5 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. The dejiartment is 
overworked. 

(d) United Provinces Suhordinate Accounts Service 
{ireasary officers) — The service was started in 1931 
and is being expanded Recruitment has not been 
stopped The department is not overworked. 

Police Department— The following retrenchments have 
been effected :• 

(1) The number of Police Lines School teachers 
has been reduced from 123 to 111, i.e. reduction of 
12 posts. Further recruitment has been stopped 
and vacancies, as they occur, are fiUed by appoint- 
ing pensioned sub-inspectors and head constables 
on small stipends. 

- (2) The Mounted Police has been retrenched to 
the following extent : 

Sub-inspector . . . . . . 1 

; Head constables .. .. .. 9 

Constables .. ,, .. 113 


(3) Thirty posts of circle inspectors were pre- 
viously abolished, but restored from 1st April, 

(4) The following posts in the Government Bail- 
way Police Imveheen abolished : y:^ 

;:’^uyTnspeetors . . . / L 

;v:“::f-;Sergeaiits;' " ; '.. ^ : "y y^ 

:Sub’-illSpeCtorS :. . ' - y . - , . V • .4 

(Against this 51 piosts 
of naiks were created,) ' 

.. ,. .. 201 
: Clerks .. .. . .' ^ 10' ' 

Muliarrirs .. .. ..16 


Total 


383 


Recruitment to the Force was not stopped at any 
stage. The figures of recruitment are not available for 
comparison . Most districts have long ■waiting lists and 
tliere has been an appreciable improvement in the btnnd:* 
ard of recruits who oSer themselves for enlistment. 

Officers of almost ail rants in the Police Force are 
overworked. ; 

Public Worlcs Department, Btiiklings mid Roads 
Branch — The retrenchment carried out during the last 
5 years V, ’as — , : ' : : . 

Gazetted 23;; ' 

aC: ;: iiSFon-gazetted . . ^ ■ . . ■. .. ;■ 204- :a"; ''' 

ft^;"riInferior' .. .. . .; '39 a- I / 


Total 


266: 


Recruitment has long been wholly stopped, except 
that recently applications have been invited for certain 
temporary posts of overseers and clerks. The number 
recruited during the last 5 years, i.e. 1930 to 1934 , "was — 

G-azetted . . . . . . . . 2 

30 


Koii-gazettod 


Total 


as compared with gazetted 10, non-gazetted 84, recruited 
during the preceding 6 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. The 
department is not overworked, , ' I; 


Ptiblic TForf's Department {Irrigation Branch ) — 
During the last 5 years, 5 gazetted and 184 permanent 
non-gazetted posts were abolished or held in abeyance 
as a measure of retrenchment. Of these, 54 of the non- 
gazetted ]posts have been restored. 

Reciiiitment to the Indian Service of Engineers in 
this branch has been stopped bj’’ the Secretary of State 
since 1931. Recruitment to the United Provinces Engi- 
neering Service was held in abeyance during 1932 and 
1933. 

The recruitment made during the last 6 years, i.e., 
1931 to 1935, in the United Provinces Engineering 
Service was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . . . 15 

as compared wdth 32 recruited during the last preceding 
6 years, i.e. 1926 to 1930. In the year 1934 the foilow'- 
ing gazetted appointments were made : 

United Pi’ovinees Service of Engineers Glass I 

(Irrigation Hydro-electric Branch) . . 3 

United Provinces Service of Engineers Class 11 

(Irrigation Hydro-electric Branch) . . 11 

Mechanical Engineer, Banbassa . . 1 

Total . . 15 


As regards the subordinate services, there has been 
little or no variation during the last 10 years in the 
rate of recruitment. 

The increasing activities of the department in con- 
nexion with the Hydro-electric Scheme and tho Tube- 
well development programme will necessitate the 
employment of a large staff both gazetted and non- 
gazetted. It is estimated that the following staff will 
be required : 

For Hyiro-clectric Scheme — 


1. 

Assistant electrical engineers 

14 

2. 

Power Ihonse superintendents 

6 

3. 

Switch -board attendants 

50 

4. 

Snb -station attendants 

.. 230 

5. 

Line inspectors , . * ■ , . . ■ ^ 

14 

6. 

Linesmen . *■. • 

60 

7. 

Electrical assistants ' ’•/ ' 

'2 


9 


for tube-wells — 

1. Sub-divisional officers 

2. Subordinate Engineering Service and tem- 


porary subordinates . w . . 60 

3. Ziladars .. .. .. dJ 

4. Amins .. .. .. 60 

5. Tube -well operators .. ■ . . 1,000 

6. Mistries . . • . . . 


Education Department — ^Number of employees re- 
trenclied during the last five years was 19. 

The recruitment made during the last five years, 
i.e., 1930-31 to 1934-35 was 39, as compared with 45, 
recruited during the preceding five years, i.e., 1925-26 
to 1929-30. 

On account of the expansion of compulsory primary 
education and increase in the number of Anglo-Verna- 
cular institutions, the department is already overworked 
and due to want of adequate funds, there is no scope 
for further recruitment. 

Appointment Department 

(1) Indian Civil Service — One superior post has been 
abolished and 7 superior and 2 inferior posts are at pre- 
sent held in abeyance. Apart from these, 3 superior 
posts have been removed by the Secretary of State 
from the I. C. S. cadre. In ail, therefore, 13 posts have 
been removed from the cadre, abolished or held in abey- 
ance, but the incumbents of none of these posts have 
been retrenched ; thej^ have all been absorbed in existing 
vacancies. 

(2) Indian Police — Four superior posts have been 
retrenched during the last 5 years, but 2 have been’ 
created instead. Recruitment has not been wholly or 
partly stopped. 

(2) United Provinces Civil {Executive) Service — So 
far 13 posts have been held in abeyance due to 
reversion from the Settlement Department, and 22 due 
to the appointment of trained treasury officers, but no 
officer has been retrenched. Recruitment has not been 
wholly or partly stopped. 

(4) United Provinces Police Service — Five posts have 
been held in abeyance due to restoration of 31 posts of 
circle insfteetors. Five temporary posts have been creat- 
ed instead in connection with the Government Railway 
Police Re-organization Scheme. The recruitment has 
not been either wholly or partly stopped. , , , 

{St) United Provinces Civil {Judicial) Service-— 
has been no retrenchment or re^ppfibii in this service. 



(6) Tahsildars and naib-tahsildars — There has been no 
xetrenohment or reduction in this service. Recruitment 
has not been wholly or partly stopped. 

Legislutive Department — ^There has been no retrench- 
ment carried out in this department within the last 5 
years. Recruitment has not been wholly or partly 
stopped. The recruitment during the last 5 years, 
i.e., 1930 to 1934, was the same as during the preceding 
5 years, viz., one subordinate post was created in 1932 
and one in 1928. 

This department is not overworked, except some- 
times during the Council sessions. With the advent of 
the new constitution and the enlargement of the Prov- 
incial Legislature, re-organization and possibly expansion 
of the Department will be necessary. 

Civil Secretariat — Retrenchment carried out within 
the last 5 years was : 

Stenographers . . . . 4 

Clerks . . . . . . 6 of whom one was 

converted to a 
lower post. 

Inferior . . . . . . 1 


Total 


10 


Recruitment has not been stopped — ^the recruitment 
made during 1930 to 1934, was Superior 22, Subordinate 
39 and Stenographers 3, as against 22 Superior, 13 
Subordinate and 4 Stenographers recruited during 1925 
to 1929. No department is overworked. 

Forest Department — ^The retrenchment carried out 
in this department during the last five years was 

Gazetted — Indian Forest Service . . 3 abolished. 

2 held in abey- 


Provincial Forest Service 


ance. 

5 abolished. 

5 held in abey- 
ance. 


15 


Non-Oazelted 


4 abolished. 

2 held in abey- 
ance. 


( ) 


"deputy rangers, 
issistant clerks are ke|)t vacant as a 


rangers, 


As regards the method of recruitment in the 


Reoruitinent in this depaitment has not been stopped^ 
either wholely or partially, except of Indian Forest 
Service and Provincial Service Officers. Appomtment 
to the latter service is at present made by promotion. 
The work of the Utilization division is at present in abey- 
ance. The number of ranges has been reduced by 4. 

From 1st April, 1935, the United Provinces Upper 
Subordinate Forest Service, to be filled by promotion of 
forest rangers, a as been created. 

A few posts of forest- 
foresters and 

measure of oecnoniy. : / ::v. 

The rexuTiitment made during the last five years 
was normal as compared with the recruitment made 
during the preceding five years. 

Government have nob received any report as regards 
the department bemg overworked. 
of 196. 

public Services we understand from a letter of Mr* 

M e.i.E., I.C.S., dated-'the' 26th March|te 

1935, that : 

“ Daputy coilectois and deputy supevintendents of police are 
means of competitive examinations wiiich are con- 
ducted by tlie Public Service Commission on behalf of this Gov- 
ernment. The number of candidates recmited annually for the 
the case of deputy collectors, 6, 6, 2, 3 and 3 
and in the case of deputy superintendents of police 2, 1, 1, 2 and 
none. Munsifs are recruited by the High and Chief Courts 
through an infoiinal coinpotitive examiaa,tion .... Tluee 
or four excise inspectors are also being recruited by means of a 
competitive examination this year, but appointmeirts by nomi- 
nation -will also be made. The last examination for excise inspect- 
ors was held in 1931 when 10 men, were selected ; several of them 
have not yet received appointments. Eecrixitment to posts in 
the Secretariat is also effected by means of a competitive exami- 
nation. Prom 1929 to 1932 the numbers recruited aimually 
have been (i) superior service 10, 6, 6, and 16 ; (ii) subordinate 
service 16, 6, 6 and 22 ; (iii) stenographers service 5, 1, nil, nil. 
No examinatioirs have been held since, except one held recently 
for the stenographers service, when 3 men were selected. It 
may be mentioned that “recruitment” here does not mean 
immediate appointment. Selected candidates are placed in a 
list and appomted as vacancies occur. Eecruitment to no posts 
, other than those mentioned above is at present effected by means 
of a competitive examination.” 

We .presume, therefore, that; expepting in those 
departments which have been mentioned above, in th& ; 
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^ other departments of Govemment, • recruitment- is 
■'made by various authorities by direct • nomination or 
appoiiitment. 

197« The deparineiit of public health have submitted 
to ns some elaborate statements,. ''We understand that 
the gazetted staff begiiliimg with the Director of Piildio 
.....Heaith.and co.iiiing down to .school .health officers. ..and 
reserve officers consist of some 80 officers ; and the non* 
gazetted staff including municipal medical officers of 
health of 3rd class municipaiitiesj school health ofacerS;, 
medical officers in charge of travelling dispensaries and 
reserve officers consist of 93 officers, -There is , a 
section of Public Health staff which is paid by local 
bodies and we gather that— 

(1) The numbei' of chief sanitary inspectors employed in 
municipalities is 16 ; (2) the number of sanitary inspectors em- 
ployed ill municipalities is .148 ; (3) the number of sanitary ins- 
pectors emplo 5 ?'ed- in SO districts where the district health sex vice 
is in force is 125 ; (4) the number of assistant superintendents of 
vaccination is 49 ; and (5) the number of vaccinators is 955. 
Expenditure on (1), (2), (4) and (5) is met by local bodies from their 
own funds. Exjienditure on (3) is met by district boaids in 9 out 
of the 30 districts. In one district, it is met directly from prov- 
incial revenues and in tlie remaining 20 districts Government 
give the boards a grant for the purpose because they are unable 
to meet this from their own funds.’’ 

Retrenchment carried out within the last 5 j^ears ivas : — 
Assistant Director of Public Health, abolished 1 
ilssistaiit Director of Public Health, held in 
abeyance . . . . , . I 

Assistant Medical Officers of Health, subordi- 
nate service, grade I ... . . 8 ■ 

Medical Officers of travelling disj)ensaries, 
subordinate service, grade II . . . . 16 

Clerk . . . . . . . . 

Total , , 27 

Recruitment has not stopped. The recruitment made within 
the last 10 years v/as : — 



During 

During 


6 years 

& years 


ending 

ending 


July 1930 

July 1935 

United Provinces Public Health Service 
United Provinces Subordinate Public' 

40 

12 

Health Service 

4i 

19 

Ministerial . . . . • 

Technical (Analytical and Laboratory 

64 

31 

Assistant, etc.) 

;■ 12 

’# 

Total 

157 

69 


The department is reported to be ■ovearworfe^d. 
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It thus s|:(parent that the Public Health Depart- f 

Hienfc is a large employer. We are not, however, sure i 

that in the matter of employing officers the municipali- ;| 

liies and tlie local boards have done all that they could, ' 

consistently even with their limited resources. : 

qmcy We very much wish it were possible for us to 

laff . ' say whether the various departments of Government are p 

adeqxiately staffed. We have looked into the report ! 

of the Re-organization of the Judicial staff of the year > 

] 908 and also the report of the Pike Committee appointed \ 

establishments. Any expression ! 

of opinion on the strength of the staff, pre-supposes g 
intimate knowledge of the duties and needs of those I 

departments, which we confess we do not possess ; but 
we venture to think that the situation has very much 
changed during the last 25 years and probably a fresh | 

departmental inquiry may be useful so as to deter- , i 

mine the sufficiency of the numerical strength of each f 

department. Without intending to cast any reflection 
upon any department we are bound to say that we 
have heard general complaints in various quarters ; 

of delay in the work of certain departments and 
particularly those concerned with the administration i 

of jizstice. For instance, the provincial judiciary is i 

very much overworked and understaffed and there is a if 

feeling growing among the litigant public, who pay for 1 

justice, that the enormous delays, which take place in the » 

disposal of cases on the civil side, should be avoided by i 

the employment of more judicial officers and subordi- 
nate staff or by an amendment of the procedure aiming 
at expedition. i 

s ami 199. A department of the Government of India ■ 

•■graph, which is a very large employer is the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs which is, however, maintained by 
and responsible to the Central Government. We are very 
much indebted to Mr. G. V. Bewoor, c.i.E., i.o.s., Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, who has furnished 
us with a copy of the Annual Report of the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department for the year 1933-34, and 
written to us an explanatory letter. From this report , , j 
find 

(a) that among the Engineering supervisors. 

General and Telephones and Electrical supervisors, 
maintained by the department, there are 32 men in 
the United Provinces Gircie . out of whom 10 are 
Hindus, 3 Mohammadaiis, ; iand 19 Domiciled 





Europeans .and Anglo “Indians j the number of new 
xecruits appointed during 1933 being one ; 

(b) that among the telegraphists and telegraph 
masters in the United Provinces, there are 353 out of 
whom 1 is European, 107 Hmdus, 20 Mohammadans, 
221 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 3 
Indian Christians and one of other community, no 
new recruitment being made during the year 1933; 

(c) that in the clerical staff in the Upper Division 
and higher grades, there are 3,237 men employed in 
+he United Provinces of whom 2,452 are Hindus, 734 
Mohammadans, 24 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, 6 Sikhs, 21 Indian Christians and 1 belong- 
ing to other community, no new recruitment being 
made during the year 1933; 

(d) that among the Clerical staff in the Lower Divi- 
sion in the United Provnices, there are 213 men 
out of whom 135 are Hindus, 69 Mohammadans, 4 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 5 vSikhs, 
the total number of new recruits appointed during 
the year 1933 being 68 out of whom 39 w'ere Hindus, 
16 Mohammadans, 1 Domiciled European and Anglo- 
Indian and 2 Indian Christians ; 

(e) that among the Line staff in the United Prov- 
inces, there are altogether 401 men, of whom 278 
are Hindus, 121 Mohammadans, 1 Sikh and 1 
Indian Christian, the total number of new recruits 
appomted during 1933 being 21 out of whom 9 
are Hindxis, 11 Mohammadans and 1 Indian 
Christian ; 

(f) that among the postmen, mail-guards, de- 
partmental branch postmasters, overseers, overseer 
postmen, head, sorting and reader postmen, there 
are 4,358 men out of whom there are 3,463 Hindus 
and 895 Mohammadans, there being no recruit- 
ment made during the year 1933 ; 

(p) that among the other non-clerical, non- 
gazetted, superior staff, there are 184 men in the 
United Provinces, out of whom 111 are Hindus, 
44 Mohammadans, 10 Domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, 3 Sikhs and 16 Indian Christians, 
the total number of new recruits appointed during 
1933 was 16 out of whom 7 were Hindus, 2 Moham- 
madans and 6 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians ; \ x':: 
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(h) that among the inferior stall, there are 
3,710 .)3ieri. in the United Provinces, out of whom 
3,038 are Hhidns, 629 Mohammadans, 2 Sikhs, 
j Jiidiaii Christian and 10 of other communities. 
The total number of new recruits appointed 
diiri'ug the year 1933 was 25 of whom 15 were 
flindus, and 10 Mohammadans. 

200. Mr. Bewcor writes to us that the recruitment 
iignres are abnormally low because the Government has 
'i>eon ca.rrying out retrenchment on an extensive scale, 
])artly as a measure of economy and partly on account 
of the large fall in traffic, j)osta.l as well as telegraph. 
The retrenchment began in June, 1933, and Government 
granted special retrenchment concessions to the staff 
which was compulsorily retrenched. The total number 
of men retrenched during the period ending 31st March,. 
1934, ill the United Provinces Circle %vas as follov/s t 

Gazetted officers posts .... . . .5 ’ 

Non-gazetted superior posts, such as telegra- * 

pMsts, postmasters, inspectors, clerks, 
overseers and postmen ' .. ..1,186 

Non-gazetted inferior staff such as mail peons, 

messengers, rumiers, etc. . . . . 487 

Leaving aside those who cannot he fairlj* described 
to belong to the educated classes, it is clear that the 
retrenchment, as pointed out by Mr. Bewoor himself, 
has been on an extensive scale and many men who 
should have been earning theii- livelihood have been 
thrown out of employment. We are, however, glad 
to note from Mr. Bewoor’s letter that so far as the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department is concerned this retrench' 
ment campaign has ended on the 31st March, 1935. Mr. 
Bew'oor tells us. 

“ With the slight recovery in trade, signs of which are visible, 
out traffic is showing some improvement and we hope that occa- 
sions for retrenchment will not occur and that ^ye shall be in a 
position to make normal recruitment in future.” 

We need scarcely say that we associate ourselves 
with that hope. 

201. We have also received from the Public Service 
Commission, Delhi, comparative statements of selection 
to various services in India by competitive examination 
or by nomination of candidates from the United Prov- 
inces and other provinces. These are very interesting, 
and we append them to our report as appendix 




We regret, however, that it has not been possible for 
us to secure such detailed statement with regard to 
other departments such as Railwa 3 ''S, maintained in 
those provinces by the Central Government. We have 
reviewed the position of young men in the services in 
these provinces to the extent to which it was possible 
for us to get any reliable information. There are, 
however, certain questions of policy which seem to us 
to arise in connection with the services and we shall 
address ourselves to them now. 

202. It must be distinct^ realized by Indian society 
itself that though it is a very laudable ambition for our 
young men to enter the public services, yet no Govern- 
ment, foreign or national, can afford to absorb the total 
output of our universities and schools in its services. 
Unforciunately, however, as wc have indicated more than 
once in this report, it is an ambition which is common to 
most of our young men and which is shared by their 
parents. What is, however, of greater importance 
is that the association in public mind of university 
degrees with Government service tends to produce some 
undesirable effects on the whole system of education. 
We think that so long as the majority of our young men 
will continue to look upon miiversity degrees as mere 
passports to Government service or to certain professions, 
there cannot he much chance for the development of 
tme cultui'al life. We, therefore, think that whatever 
justification there may have been at one time for the 
Government insisting upon candidates for public service 
possessing university degrees, the time has come for a 
revision of that policy now. We think that in regard to 
certain services it may be necessary for candidates to 
receive university education, but v/e do not think that 
for certain others such a condition is at all necessary. 
We understand that on the executive side it is not 
necessary that a person sitting at the competitive exa- 
mination should possess a xiniversity degree. Our 
attention has been drawn to rules 5 and 10 of the 
Rules regulating appointment to and the condition of 
service of the Executive Branch of the United Provinces 
Civil Service and we find that under these rules a candi- 
date for direct appointment need only have passed the 
Intermediate Examination, held by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, United Provinces, 
or an examination recognized by the Governor in 
Council as equivalent thereto for this purpose. In actual 
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fact, we imderstand that the vast majority of men who 
sit for the competitive examination are graduates of 
various universities. 

203. In regard to other appointments, we think that 
Government must prescribe their own standards and 
recruit new men either by competition or by selection 
according to the needs of each department. The number 
of higher appointments recruited by the results of com- 
petitive examinations or by selection cannot affect more 
than a small fraction of the total number of men who 
pff,ss out- of the universities every year, but if Govern- 
ment lay down that for the vast majority of subordinate:; 
or inferior appointments it is not necessary for candi- 
dates to possess university degrees, and all that is, 
necessary, is that they must satisfy certain standards 
of intellectual, educational and physical fitness pre- 
scribed by the Government in that behalf, it may induce 
many parents to revise then views as to the desirability 
of sending their boys to universities. 

204. In the same rules to which we have referred 
above, we find that it is provided that no person shall be 
appointed to the service under the provisions of rule 5(1)' 
unless he has attained the age of 20 years and has not 
attained the age of 23 years on the 1st day of January 
in the year in which the examination is held : provided 
that a candidate may not attend the examination 
more than twice, further, that no person may be 
appointed to the service, under the provisions of rule 
5(ii) {that is to say by nomination), unless he has 
attained the age of 22 years and, subject to the provisions 
of rule 20, has not attained the age of 26 years at the 
time of his selection. These rules apply to the United 
Provinces Civil Service, Executive Branch. We would, 
however, suggest in regard to subordinate services, which 
attract by far the largest number of our young men, 
that the age- limit at which appointments are to be 
made, should be reduced. Reduction in the age-limit 
would, in the case of many young men who are not likely 
to profit by university education, induce them to 
qualify for the possession of that standard, which may be 
prescribed by the Government for admission into the 
subordinate branches of the services, and thus prevent 

inch wastage in the universities. 

205. We are strongly of the. opinion that the rules 
regarding the age of retirement shquld. ajso be rigorously s;.: 













enforced and that, in the larger interest of the conntry, 
and m view of the necessity of giving a fair chance to 
young men, no extension should be granted to any public 
servant after he has completed the 65th year of his age. 

200. 'Another cause of unemployment in the case of 
our young men is that men, who retire upon the comple- 
tion of their service, seek employment in local bodies 
such as municipalities and district boards and Court of 
Wards, etc. We are strongly of the opinion that such 
men should not be employed as agamst those who are 
young and qualified to enter Government service, A 
man who has retired on pension has, at least, something 
to fall back upon, whereas a young man who has qualified 
himself for Government service and does not get 
employment and ultimately becomes unemployable, 
is a dead loss to his family and society and becomes 
embittered and discontented. While we are on the 
question of service, we would like to draw attention 
to the fact that our local bodies employ a large number 
of men in all grades of service. What exactly is the 
number of men employed by the municipal and district 
boards, we are not able to say as the information supplied 
by them is wholly inadequate and incomplete, but 
we have heard many complaints that in the employ- 
ment of men by the local bodies regard is not always had 
to efficiency and that nowhere more than in the services 
of municipal and district boards does canvassmg succeed 
so effectively. The employment of unqualified and 
undeserving men means the unemployment of qualified 
and deserving men and is a real source of grave dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. 

207. Our conclusions are as follows : 

(1) ' There are certain departments which are 
admittedly overworked and there are certain others 
such as the United Provinces Service of Engineers 
class II, Irrigation Hydro-electric Branch, which 
are waiting for development. 

(2) There are other departments such as Medical, 
Local Fund Audit, Inspectorate of Offices, Police, and 
Public Health, which are said to be overworked 
and there are certain other departments, like Medi- 
cal, in which recruitment though not wholly stopped 
has been restricted. Apart from the fact that such 
restriction has caused unemployment, it has also 
affected, in our opinion, the eJficiency of those 
departments. 


(3) A considerable amount of uuemployinent 

must he attributed to the retrenchment of about 
2,000 to 3,000 employees in the Settlement Depart- 
ment.: '/y . : - ■ yvy y-^ t-y t 

(4) We believe that the United Provinces Civil 
Judicial Service is particularly overworked and in 
the interest of efficiency and to avoid delays in 
disposing of Judicial work, we think the strength 
of the cadre of the Judicial service and the staffs 
of civil courts should he increased. 

(6) It is impossible for us to make any definite 
reGomiiienclations as to the restoration of posts in 
certain departments or the number of new posts to 
be added as this is a matter for separate depart- 
iRentalinqtiirieSjhutwerecommend — 

(a) that Government should take in handy 
either directly or through small departmental 
committees, the question of restoration of posts 
which have been retrenched, or the addition 
; posts as may be necessary haviilgy 
regard to the nature of work in each depart* 
rnent and the arrea,rs that there may be in it. 
Probabty such restoration could not take place 
having regard to the financial stringency Ml at 
once ; but we recommend that there must be a 
graduated seiieme of restoration and plans for 
such development should be prepared by the 
::: y ^’departments ’concerned.' 

except in regard to those appointments for 
v/hicli University education is necessary or 
useful, Government must preseribo their own 
standards for subordinate services, and recruit 
new men either through competitive examina- 
tion or by selection according to the needs of 
each department. 

(c) In. regard to the subordinate service 

v/Iiich attract by far the largest iiiunber of our 
3 /Gur-g men, the age-limit for entrance should be 
reduced. In our opinion, this v/ill prevent a 
great deal of wastage at the universities, by 
ena.b]ing young men after the completion of 
their secondary school education to enter life 
without the necessity, of possessing university 
degrees. ' 

(d) We think that the' Public Service Com- 
mission which has been recommended under 



tlie new constitntion for the provinces should 
be created at an early date, and that in future 
the conduct of competitive examinations and 
generally the recruitment of candidates for 
such appointments should be placed in the 
hands of the Public Service Commission. 

(e) We are strongly of the opinion that there 
must be a local self-government service 
created, and appointments, which are at the 
present moment made by municipal and 
district boards and m regard to wliich it is 
notorious that there is very unhealthy can- 
vassing, should in future be filled up out of a 
waiting list of candidates maintained by the 
Ministry of Local Self-Government. When 
a board, municipal or district, desires to fill np 
a certain appointment, it must apply to the 
Ministry concerned and the Ministry concerned 
may, in the case of each appointment, suggest 
three names out of which the hoard may 
select any. Rules and regulations with re- 
gard to such service, their emoluments, security 
of tenure, promotions, etc. should be framed, 
and in the event of dismissal, a member of such 
service should have a right of appeal to the 
Ministry of Self-Government or to the Public 
Service Commission. 

(/) The rules regarding the age of retire- 
ment should be rigorously enforced and, with 
a view to give a fair chance to young men, 
no extension should be granted to any public 
servant after he has completed the 55th year 
of his age. 

{g) Men who have retired from Government 
service should not. in our opinion, be employed 
by local bodies, if and when young men 
possessing the necessary qualifications are 
available for such appointments. 



PART II 


CHAPTER V 
Ageictjlttjiie 

A — Agricultural institutes and their products 

208. We propose now Co deal with the products of 
the agricultural colleges and schools in these pi’o winces. 

We have recorded a considerable mass of official and 
non-official evidence, on the question of agricultural 
education, and the prospects of agriculture, in general, 
as an occupation. There are, however, a few prelimin- 
ary facts with regard to the agricultural colleges and 
schools, which we would like to set forth at the start. 

209. There is an Agricultural College at Cawnpore 
which has been affiliated to the Agra University since 
1931. Before it came under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity, it was absolutely independent of University 
control and was maintained by the Government as a 
separate institution. The length of the course of study 
in the College is 4 years, and the total number of 
students in all the four classes is 153. The qualification 
for admission into the College is the possession of the 
School Leaving or Matriculation certificate. Generally, 
the students who join the College are between 18 and 22 
years of age. The first two years, are devoted to the 
Intermediate Science in Agriculture the course for 
which is laid down by the Intermediate Board. This 
deals with the theory and practice of scientific agri- 
culture and the basic sciences. During the next two 
years they continue the practical subjects, farm- 
management, Animal Husbandry, Rural Economics, 
Dairying, R’uit and Vegetable growing, Agronomy 
as well as the sciences, Agricultural Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Botany, Entomology, Veterinary Hygiene, 
etc. 

210. Mr. T. R. Low, Principal of the Agricifitural JCr. 
College, from whose evidence we have taken the facts -Ljzc. 
stated above, has stated that he is required to circularize 
all these students every year and ask them how they are 
employed. His statement is, that “ out of 97, 9 have 
returned theniselves back into farming, 5 are in Gov- 
ernment service, 15 are employed elsewhere either as 
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Managers or in some other capacity, 15 returned them- 
selves'as definitely unemployed and 51 have not replied/’' 
He thought that many of those 51, who had not replied 
had got Jobs because if they had not got Jobs, they wottld 
have replied in the hope of getting something. In his 
opinion, if there was expansion of the Agriculture De- 
partment SO young men could be taken in yearly. Every 
year the College takes about 60 boys and about 36 boys 
pass out. He then said, “ four or five out of 35 succeed 


in getting Jobs in the Government Department and the 
rest have got to shift for themselves or find some Job else- 
where.” If it is correct that only 4 or 6 out of the suc- 
cessful 35 succeed in getting Jobs in Government Depart- 
ments and the rest have got to shift for themselves, then 
we are inclined to think that the position is far' from 
satisfactory. 

We were also anxious to enquire as to whether there 
was any demand for the services of the agiicultiiral 
graduates from the zamindars in these provinces.. 
Mr. Low’s answer was “ occasionally He added : 

“ Since 1 have been Principal (i.e. since May, 1934), 1 think 
1 have had two such, one from outside, a native state, and one 
from the United Provinces.” 

The salaries offered are between Ils.40 to Rs.50 per 
mensem, though in one case the person employed was 
offered a share in the profit. 

211. On the other hand, the evidence of Mr. 0. Maya 
Das, who was for 1 1 years Principal of the Agricultural 
College, gave us a brighter picture of the position of the 
products of the Agricultural College. According to him, 
the supply of agriculture graduates, who are prepared 
to work hard on small salaries and to establish their 
worth by dint of really good work as managers of farms, 
is not equal to the demand. The best of these men are 
already employed and the stragglers^ who lack initiative, 
are available but are not in demand. In his oral 
evidence Mr. Maya Das was much more specific. We 
shall reproduce a few questions that were put to him 
and his answers. 

After they have taken their degrees in Agriculture,, 
what do they do ? 

A.— -Most of them have a market value. They get 
jobs in Government service as Assistant Eield-men and 
Inspectors, 
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Q . — Is a certain percentage of these men who take 
their degrees required hy landlords in these provinces ? 

A. — ^Tliere is a definite demand. 

Q. — You mean to say that some of the big taluq- 
dars and zamindars do require their services ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Axq they paid well ? 

A. — ^Fairly well, 

Q. — Could we have any information as to how many 
zamindars including taluqdars had got graduates from 
the Agricultural College in their estates ? 

A. — ^Yes. I dare say if you institute an enquiry 
through the Agricultural College, they have a record of 
a certain number, who have given them particulars. 

Accordingly, when we went to Cawnpore, we examined 
Mr. Low, from whose evidence we have already quoted, 
and also Mr. Allan. We cannot, however, assume as 
Mr. Low has done that the ol men who had not replied to 
his enquiries must necessarily have got jobs ; all that we 
nan gather from his evidence is that out of 97 there are 
only 29 who have got jobs, which to our mind, does not 
disclose a satisfactory state of things. On the question 
of the demand of the services of these men on the part 
of taluqdars and zamindars, we were anxious to have some 
direct evidence from the Zamindars’ Association and also 
the British Indian Association. We should have been 
glad if we could have been assured by these represent- 
ative bodies that the zamindars and taluqdars were avail- 
ing themselves of the services of men trained in agricul- 
tural colleges, but we regret to say that neither of these 
two Associations favoitred us with any evidence. 

212, Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmad, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, has referred to the diffi- 
culties which have been felt by boys trained in agricul- 
tural schools in getting employment, and pointed out 
that : 

“ In the case of men who have received education in Agri- 
oulture or Horticulture in England, some difficulty arises as they 
expect to be paid at the rate of B.s.300 to Rs.400 a month. In 
his opinion, boys trained in the Bulandshahr School ace quite 
efficient in running farms and they can work with landlords and 
cultivators, but the difficulty is that people are not willing to 
give them as much as they require for living comfortably and 
most of the zamindars and landlords are in the habit of engaging 
only very cheap men for about Rs.lO or Rs.l2 who rob them 
by hundreds ; but they would not j)ay Rs.30 to a trained man,” 


Mr. 

MoMvMin 

Ahmad 



He thought that it would be easy to get men trained in 
agriculture and horticulture at Rs.30 a month. He, 
however, appreciated the importance of putting these 
men on farms as apprentices, to make them more efficient. 

213. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Qayum, 
another Deputy Director of Agriculture, whom we 
examined stated to us that: 

“ Up to 1929 and 1930 practically everybody, who received 
education in agricultural schools, was getting Jobs in Govern- 
ment service, but since then recruitment bad been practically 
stopped. They were still hoping that they might get some 
jobs. They do not, according to him, generally go back to 
their land for two reasons, namely (1) that in Government 
service they get ready money and (2) that in many eases their 
parents do not want to give them money to carry on their 
work, hecause-they think that they have read some books in the 
school or college, and they might lose that money.” 

Though, in the earlier part of his statement, he had 
stated that, in the majority of cases, the boj^-s, trained 
in agricultural schools, were doing their own farming in 
many districts. 

214. Mr. R. G. Allan, m.a., i.a.s., the Director of 
Apiculture, United Provinces, stated that there were 
two agricultural schools one at Bulandshahr and the 
other at Gorakhpur and that they had been doing good 
wotk : 

“ A great number of boj^'S trained at these schools,” so said. 
Mr. Allan, “ appear to be getting jobs as managers of other 
peoples’ land and things of that kind. It is only recently that 
there has been a sort of flow of applications.” 

He told us that, for the last three years, a certain 
number of men trained in these schools, had been taken in 
as Managers or Superintendents of Farms. He was then 
definitely asked the following question with regard to the 
men, who are trained at the Apicultural College ; 

Q . — Is there a similar demand for the men you train 
here in the Agricultural College ? They are, no doubt, of 
much better quality ? 

A .■ — The average landowner does not see his way to 
pay more than Rs.40 to Rs.60 a,nd these fellows do not 
care to take that. 

Having regard to the general dearth of employ- 
ment in these provinces, we should ha,ve thought that 
most of these paduates of the agricultural colleges would 
be prepared to accept jobs on Rs.40 to Rs.60. But if as 
Mr. Allan says, they do not care to take such. jobs» 



then we certainly think that these men have not shown 
a pro|)er appreciation of the situation. The real thing 
seems to us to be, as pointed out by Mr. Allan himself : 

“That the average landlord usually wants a man who is 
able to run an estate, to run it in the sense of looking after labour 
operations and so forth and the trouble with the ordinary boy 
coming from a school or college is that he has not got that real 
insight into the tricks of the trade, or the tricks of the labourer 
and all these various things and he sometimes fails to satisfy 
his master on that account.” 

216. It seems to ns that, as in many other walks of 
life, so also in this, it would be too much to expect that 
fresh and raw graduates from colleges could possess that 
practical knowledge which comes only from experience 
and the handling of men. The real value of such 
graduates lies, not in the ready possession of such prac- 
tical knowledge and experience, but in their general 
capacity to acquire knowledge, if suitable opportunities 
are given to them, and their broader outlook and certain- 
ly better moral equipment than those possessed by the 
ordinary type of manager or superintendent employed 
at present. At the same time, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that so far as agricultural colleges are concerned 
the Universities having taken responsibility for them 
cannot afford to concentrate only on theoretical knowl- 
edge, and ignore the practical side altogether. 

216. Mr. Low, the Principal of the Agricultural Col- 
lege in the course of his ,'vidence admitted before us that 
the boys of his college found it very difficult to get any 
jobs and appreciated the need for giving these hoys some 
practical training. He said that there were enough 
Government farms and two or three boys could be put 
on each of these farms. We do not think that it is im- 
practicable or impossible to combine a certain amount of 
practical training with theoretical studies in agricu’tural 
colleges. We recommend, therefore, that the Universi- 
ties giving education in agriculture should arrange for 
the practical training of agricultural students on farms. 
They will have to approach the Government or enlighten- 
ed zamindars for such facilities being given to these 
students for certain periods during the year. We are 
advised that there is considerable room for improvement 
in respect of Government farms, and that very effort 
should be made to run those farms on commercial lines 
with cost accounting, so that public may -be convinced 


of their utility and students, who receive their training 
on such farms, may go out with ideas as to the commer- 
cial prospects of farming as a career. 

217. It is interesting to note that according to Mr. 
Low’s evidence a majority of the students who join the 
agricultural college are the sons of small zamindars, 
about 10 per cent, roughly speaking are the sons of the 
bigger zammdars and about 10 per cent, are the sons of 
professional men in business who have money and wish 
to send their boys to the Agricultural College and set 
them up afterwards. On the question as to whether a 
fair number of these men go back to land and adopt 
agriculture as an occupation, we would refer to the 
evidence of Mr. Allan, who states : 

“ Tliu.1; once a boy has gone up to the degree standard and 
has lived in Lucknow, Allahabad, or Agra for five or six year 
the tendeno;? to go back to the village and away from the 
cinemas and other amenities is very much reduced. He does 
not go back very wholeheartedly into the country life on a very 
large scale.” 

218. At this stage, we may draw pointed attention 
to the complaint made before us by Mr. Allan “ that the 
policy of the Department to absorb men with an agri- 
cultural training has been, as a result of the lack of ex 
pansion, severely curtailed.” This is a complaint which 
has been endorsed by one or two other officers of the 
Department who have appeared before us. 

219. We would now draw attention to the evidence 
that we had before us relating to the position of young 
men trained at the Agxicultural Institute, Naini. One of 
oin* colleagues. Dr. Sam Higginhottom, m a., d. phil., 
is the Principal of this Institution. The Agricultural 
Institute, Naini, is an integral part of the Allahabad 
Christian College and was fotmded in 1910 in the belief 
that the improvement of Indian agriculture is fundamen- 
tal to all material and spiritual progress. It is claimed 
that, in particular, this Institute has emphasized the 
training of scientific agriculturists rather thgn agricul- 
tural scientists. It has striven to prepare its students 
to take their places as farmers, on their own land or for 
others, and as teachers, either in schools or in the agri- 
cultural services. Many, it is said, have succeeded in 
such work. Students have come to this institution 
from all over India — ^from Kashmir to Assam, and 
even from Persia, Mesopotamia and the Fiji Islands. 
A number of students have come from the Indian States 
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and others from several missions. This Institute tea- 
ches a course which was adopted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, United Provinces, 
and in January, 1925, approt'ed by the Minister for Edu- 
cation. The Board has granted recognition to the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. The University of 
Allahabad has instituted a course in Agriculture and 
admitted the first students to it in July, 1932. 

220. We may add that some of us paid a visit to 
this Institute and saw the working of it in its different 
branches. The Institute is now, so far as the University 
course is concerned, an integral part of the Allahabad 
University, though in certain respects it is mdepen- 
dent. 

“ In the 22 years since the Institute has heoii going,” 
so writes to us our colleague, Dr. Higginbottom, “We 
have trained men who are now occupying important posi- 
tions in various agricultural aud rural enterprises. Many are 
Working in Government service in the various departments 
of agriculture, in the Government Cattle Breeding farms and 
in the large Military Dairies, several are working in co- 
operative dairies. We have trained a great many men for the 
various Native States who are working in connexion with 
agricultural developments in these states. Among the appren- 
tices trained to use farm machinery, many are now at work 
where big tractors are in use and large areas under cultivation. 
One of our old boys is now developing a 10,000 acre farm for 
the Maharaja of Orcbha. What is most encouraging oi all is 
the very' large percentage of our old hoys wdio have taken np 
farming for themselves and dairying.” 

A number of these are succeeding. “ There is,” says 
Ur. Higginhottom, “ comparatively little unemployment 
among the men we have turned out.” 

We have before us a complete list from the register 
of former students of this Institute from 1912 to 1933. 
We have carefully gone through this register and on its 
basis we are prepared to endorse the claim put forward 
hy our co league. 

221. We have no definite evidence with regard to the 
Agrionltural School at Bulandshahr. But the Principal 
of the Agricultural School at Gorakhpur submitted to 
us a statement, in the course of which he points out that 
7*4 per cent, of the successful students of his school are in 
Government service and a similar percentage of students 
have opened their own farms on improved methods, 
46 ’3 per cent, are in private service, and the remaining 
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38 “ 9 per cent, are obliged to wor|: oil tbeir small holdings' §' 

owing to hard competition in ser-vioe and are anxiously f 

waiting for a chance. < 

222. We may here point out that the Benares Hfndn 1 

University has an Institute of Agricultural Research, ! 

f^l devoted, in particular, to Plant Physiology and Instruc- ' 

rch, fiott Research, dating hack to the year 1920. The ^ 

•es. Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural t 

Research, while recommending the scheme adopted by I 

the Benares Hindu University authorities to its Govern- | 

endorsed the following recommendation of its 
-.- ^ Committee.; 'U 

• recognizes the great necessity of liaving-^^ 

an institution -where fundamental experiments in the phj siology ' ; " 3111 

of crop plants be carried out, and the excellent -work on the phy- ^ 

of metabolism done by the Physiology Department of 
7 the Benares Hindu Uni-TOrsity.” ;:v 

From the handbook of the Institute of Agricultural 
Research at Benares we gather that the total number of f 

students on the roll was as follows: 

Total numher of students on the roll 

1932-3a ' 1S33-M 

D.Sc. (Agri. Bot.) 

^ (Agri. Bot.)— - . 

Previous 
Pinal .. 

M.Se. (Bot.)— 

Previous 
Pinal .. 

B.Sc.— 

III year 

IV year 


Total 

.. : , ; 74 : 

72 


s::::: 

Students hy province 




' ' .Provinces' ■ 

1932-33 

1933-34 



.IlBited ProviBces , . . 

20 

24 

WMimSMSk 


■Madinas ^ 

■ . . 12 

14 



Punjab .. „ 

5 

'r-r':’ 



Bengal 

8 



‘ 

Bihar and Orissa 

■ . ■ .■ ■ 8 . 

' :3: : 



0. 1, and G. P. 

■ .>■: ,6 

• Us-::::: 



Bombay . . 

.. 10 




Indian States 

5 








' 




'■ilS'lfi 

: 

i||ilJiiij^ 


iiliiiiililB 

ijKij|ij|tj^ 







1933-34 


Colleges and Universities represented by students for M.Se. 

931-32 : ::^;Froin/XIn^ivBmti 

. .From -Agrieulttiral Colleges ■■ ' , v" 

1932— 33 From Universities .. .. 8 

From Agricultural Colleges .. 8 

1933- 34 From Univei’sities .. 11 

Agrieultural Colleges 1 r 4] 

It -will be Boticed from the figures noted above that 
out of the total of 74 students in 1932-33 only 20 belonged 
to the United Provinces and that out of the total of 
72 who were there in 1933-34, 24 belonged to these 
provinces. 

223. We had also before us a memorandum furnished 
to us by Dr. B. N. Singh, n.so., Kapurthala Professor of 
Plant Physiology and Agricultural Botany, who has 
made some interesting suggestions as to the possible 
avenues for employment o graduates trained in agri- 
cultural colleges and schools. We desire, however, to 
point out that the training which the Institute in ques- 
tion gives, is for post-graduate degree in Agricultural 
Botany, comprising plant physiology, plant breeding, 
farm crops and plant pathology. Agricultural graduates 
who have had an all-round groimding in the various 
agricultural subjects are eligible for admission to this 
course, which includes original research in agricultural 
plant physiology. Dr. Singh expressed the opinion that 
the products of this Institute had the prospect of being 
employed as physiologists, breeders, horticulturists, 
economic botanists, farm managers, research workers in 
Government agricultural departments, or the state 
(meaning Indian States) agricultural departments, a.gri- 
cultural organizers of their own and or that of others, 
professors and teachers in agricultural colleges and 
schools, and as public agricultural advisers. The 
doctorate degree, for which the Institute trains students, 
makes one eligible for Imperial Service posts in a 
University or Agricultural Department. We were, 
however, anxious to have some definite information 
as to how these men have, in point of fact, been 
employed after finishing their courses at the Institute. 
Dr. Smgh simply stated that “ they are generally being 
absorbed in the agricultural institutions as teachers and 
as economic botanists or plant physiologists or research 
assistants, or as farm managers and farm superintendents, 
and some of them have already taken to private 
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enterprise.” He realized that the zamindar class could 
not engage expensive men of this calibre. The evidence 
on this subject is to our mind very vague and indefinite 
and we are not in a position to say whether in point 
of fact these men have been more successful than others 
in securing employment. Prom the very nature of 
things, it seems to us, that the scope for employment of 
men of this type, whose importance or utility to the 
development of agriculture we cannot and should not 
be understood to deny, must be limited for some time to 
come nntil our agriculture generally is reorganized on 
scientific lines. 

224. We think that, except on certain general points, 
the evidence, with regard to the employment of students 
who are tramed in the agricultural colleges or schools 
maintained by Government in these provinces, has not 
been, as definite or specific as it might have been ; and 
indeed we find it difficult to reconcile the evidence 
of the various witnesses on some important points. 
We desire particularly to draw attention to the very 
conflicting evidence that we had on the question as 
to whether men trahied in these colleges and schools 
go back to their own lands and adopt farming as their 
profession. "We have considerable doubt as to whether 
it is correct to say that a good many of these men have 
gone back to land as practical farmers, or have succeeded 
in finding suitable employment under zamindars or 
landlords. This may be due partly to the general feeling* 
against men who have received training in schools and 
colleges, that their knowledge is of a theoretical character, 
and partly it may be due to lack of enterprise on the part 
of the young men or their parents, and partty it may he 
due, as Mr. Allan has pointed out, to the fact that 
boys who have lived in big towns find it difficult 
afterwards to readjust themselves to rural conditions. 
If we had to express any opinion on the question 
as to whether the agricultural college men have done 
better in life than men who have been trained in the 
schools at Gorakhpur and Bulandshahr, we would 
find ourselves compelled, upon the evidence before 
us to come to the conclusion that they have not done 
so. Indeed, men who have received education at the 
schools seem to us to have done better than those 
who have received education at the agricultural college. 
We should be most unwilling to institute comparisons 
between one college and another college. But the evi* 
dence before us leaves us no optipin but to come to the 



conclusion that the men who have received education 
at the Agricultural Insitute, Naini, have generally been 
more successful in settling down in life in the* country. 

226. Our conclusions and recommendations are 
as follows : 

(1) There is appreciable unempiojunent among 
the students who have received training at the 
Agricultural College, Cawnpore, and we ar not 
satisfied that such men have been taken in large 
numbers by big zamindars in these provinces. 

(2) There is justification for the complaint that 
the education which is given to the students of 
the Agricultural College and also at the agricul- 
tural schools is more theoretical than practical. 
We, therefore, think that steps should be taken 
to provide for some practical training to students 
receiving education in agricultural institutes and 
that, v/here it is possible, they should be attached, 
for a certain period of time, to Government farms 
or to other farms or zamindaris, to enable them 
to acquire some practical knowledge of the work- 
ing of agricultural operations and the institution of 
zamindari. At the end of the practical training 
such students should receive a certificate of their 
fitness as practical farmers from some competent 
authority which ma-y be prescribed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and the dip- 
loma holders of the Government colleges and 
schools should be encouraged to follow scientific 
farming within the provinces as a means of earning 
their living and recruitment for Government 
service in the department should be made from 
among those graduates and diploma holders who 
have done practical farming for a certain number 
of years. In the case of such men the rules relating 
to age for recruitment should be amended ac- 
cordingly. Further it is necessary to strengthen 
the Government Agricultural Department by the 
addition on its staff of scientifically trained farmers 
with practical experience. 


B. — Agrimlture as a profession 

226. ^Considering that these provinces are essentially 
agricultural in their composition, we are not surprised 
that a very large number of witnesses have laid so 
much stress on the development of agriculture. Mr. R. G. 
Allan, Director' of Agriculture has, however, said that 
he does no^ consider “ that aay policy of ‘ back to the land ’ 
of those who have secured advanced general education and v'ho 
are from the cities has the least prospect of general success. 
The drift of young agriculturists from rural areas into cities is 
in my opinion the outcome of many factors, but among them 
two, namely : (1) a too great pressure on the family culturable 
land and (2) an absence ol sufficient capital to develop such 
land as could be made thereby to provide a sufficient income, 
are certainly in evidence in tending to direct the attention to 
service of some kind— -Government preferred — and to the cities 
as being the most likely places to get it.” 

227. To a certain extent this drift of the rural popu' 
lation into urban areas is by no means peculiar to these 
IJrovinces. It is a feature of economic life to be found 
in other countries also. Unfortunately here the position 
is accentuated by the undeveloped conditions of village 
life, the absence in many large areas of proper means 
of communication and transport, sanitation and medical 
relief, and the existence of large joint families with the 
consequent pressure on culturable land. 

228. It seems to us that the appalling extent of 

ilhteracy among the agricultural population, their 
ignorance of modern methods of agriculture — though 
we are aware that it is believed by many that the Indian 
agriculturist has an instinctive knowledge of agriculture — 
are to a very large extent responsible for the back- 
wardness of agriculture. Apart from these causes, we 
think that not a little of the present position may he 
attributed to the personal laws of the agriculturists, 
particularly those which relate to inheritance and 
succession. In our opinion, the position has been well 
summed up by Sir M. Visvesvarya who says that 
“the outstanding defects of rural life are the excessive 
pressure of the population on land, small size holding.? and their 
jirogressive fragmentation, the primitive methods of cultivation 
followed, the ways of farm manure, irregular hours of labour, 
insufficient and uneconomic utilization of women’s services, the 
lack of finance for farm work, the old fashioned character of the 
subsidiary occupations pursued, the crushing indebtedness oi the 
ryot, short employment, universal illiteracy and phenomenal 
poverty.” '' , v. , ■ 



229. It is obviously out of the, question that we can 
deal ill this report with agriculture in all its aspects. 
Our attention has^ however, been drawn, as we have 
pointed out above, by a number of witnesses to (1) the 
necessity of colonization schemes and (2) the develop- 
ment of subsidiary industries connected with agricul- 
ture, and we shall deal with these two particular matters 
in detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

230. As regards , colonization, we gather , from , a 
memorandum of Mr.' D. L. Drahe-Broofcmaii,' Senior ■ 
Member, Board of Bevenue, that r 

•'The area in which it is suggested that an attempt at 
Golonization might be initially made is an area of some 2,000 
acres cmitaihed in mauzas Cliakarpur, Lakhanpur and Dhan- 
sara in the Terai. The centre of this area lies one mile to 
the south-east of Eazpur Tahsil and there is a railwa5^ station 
called Bazpur, a quarter of a mile from the tahsil. The area 
or much of it was under cultivation previously, and it or most 
of it is level and clear of deep-rooted grasses and would be, 
therefore, capable of being brought again under cultivation by 
means of the desi plough. It is irrigable from the Khela akhera 
canal.’’ 

It is, however, pointed out that 

the climate is undoubtedly unhealthy , in the sense that 
inhabitants are liable to widespread attacks of malaria in the 
months of June to October. Adequate arrangements to eradicate 
the mosquito evil in the Terai or any portion of it being not 
feasible, an intense campaign has been started in the villages 
of the neighbourhood this year by means of travelling com- 
pounders to render inhabitants fever-proof.” 

An artesian well has recently been sunk at Bazpur Tahsil 
and gives a lalentiful supply of excellent water. It is proposed 
to locate the colony on a high-lying site and to lay it out on 
approved lines. For each colonist a single-roomed house will 
be built with a tin waterproof on a design which is capable of 
expansion so as to accommodate an average family. It is pro® 
posed to give, if he requires it, each colonist an advance of iaicavi 
sufficient for the purchase of a jdough and a pair of bullocks and 
a sum by way of allowance at the rate of Rs.lO a month, payable 
monthly, or at other convenient intervals, for one year, so as to 
enable him to maintain himself until he has harvested a crop, 
which should ordinarily be at the end of 12 months. Security for 
the takavi bond would have to be given by the parent or guardian. 
No rent would be charged for the first year, a concession wMoh 
may he extended in the discretion of the superintendent for two 
years in special circumstances. Thereafter, a rent will be charged 
at the settlement rates for the area (which is 8 annas a bigha 
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inclusive of ■water-rate) and snob rent will be liable to enbance- 
ment at the time of settlement only. Land would be allotted in 
compact blocks according to needs, ■with capacity for expansion 
up to a maximum which will be subsequently prescri]fed.?’^^^S ®^^^^ 

According to Mr. Drake-Brockman, conditions for 
scheme of colonization are ideal except in one respect, 
that is in respect of malaria. We have given the details 
of this scheme according to the memorandum referred 
; to above. ^ ^ X 

ipore 231. The next scheme to ■which our attention has 
g. been drawn is knofni as the Puranpore Colonial Develop- 

The area concerned is a tract of fertile 
which is said to have been once reasonably 
populated and under cultivation but which was depo- 
pulated in 1918 by the influenza epidemic. It appears to 
have been fairljr widely cultivated up to 1916. It centres 
on Shahgarh, a station on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway and consists of between 10,000 to 14,000 acres 
of land. The Hardoi Canal more or less bisects the area, 
running north and south. It is described as a rela'tively 
unhealthy place. The scheme is that the area per 
colonist would be 20 acres and it would accommodate 
600 colonists. 

Roughly it would be farmed as follows : 

5 acres caiie, 

10 acres arable crops including w^heat, 

2 acres market garden truck. 

We are told that over 500 maunds of cane per acre 
would be easily secured at a cost of Rs.70 per acre, and 
with a gross value at 5 annas a maund of Rs.l56 per 
net return of Rs.400— 450 per farm. Adding 
to this sum the income from vegetables and garden 
crop and miscellaneous arable crops, it is estimated, that 
the net income of a reasonably efficient colonist would 
be in the neighbourhood of Rs.700 per annum plus 
his home-gro^wn supplies. The conditions offered to 
colonists are as follows : 

(1) the colonists shall be young men educated but 
de^itely from the soil, i.e. the sons of working oul- 
«,:tivators. 

they should provide Rs.600 each or security 
admitting of further tahavi to this value. 

they should he subject to dismissal m 
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disobedient to the laws of tlio commonwealth of 
which they have been selected as members. 

(4) the land could not be sublet. 

(5) if the holder desired after a fixed period or 
because of health, to go, the farm would be rentable, 
after payment of a fair assessment to the outgoing 
tenant for improvements effected, to another tenant 
of the same type as the original group and under like 
rules, as may be framed. 

(6) the land could not be mortgaged, except to 
the Central Bank associated with the colony and that 
only for production purposes. 

(7) the holding would not bo sub-divided at the 
death of the original tenant ; but would either go to 
one of his sons, the oldest, if a farmer, or with his 
death his direct claim would cease, and it would be 
left to the executive to either pass it on to one of Ms 
descendants, or to purchase, paying his family a fair 
valuation for improvements made. 

The finsincial outlay is estimated to cost something 
like 14| lakhs. 

232. The third scheme to which our attention has 
been drawn is the Fyzabad Farming Training Centre ] 
Bcheme. The authors of this scheme say ; ] 

“ There appaars to be a tendency on the part of young men 
of the agricultural classes to flock to cities ia search of low-paid 
employment and so to swell the ranks of the unemployed.” 

The scheme seeks to give adequate practical train- 
ing to such men in modern farming. It appears to have 
been decided, after consultation with the Committee pre- 
sided over by the Hon’ble the Minister for Agriculture, 
to utilize 100 acres of good soil with irrigatioia facilities 
at the Fyzabad Government Farm for establishing a 
practical training centre for 10 settlers for a period of 
three years. Mr. Allan has, however, told us that 
the scheme has not awakened any response on the part 
of the educated unemployed or shown that there is any 
real demand for employment by these, if such employ- 
ment entails hard work. 

“ In the case of the Fyzabad farm scheme,” says Mr. Allan, 
"there were a number ot applications for the terms and 
conditions but, praoticallx speaking, no,farfher reference by the 
parties to whom these were sent. ,An enquirj was instituted, 
in a great number of case, the scheme had been misread and . 
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applicants had read the woid “ GoTOrnmant *’ to imply employ- 
ment by Government and on finding this v-as not the case had no 
further interest. In others, the applicants had secured some form 
of employment often quite low-paid but presumably regarded 
as less speculative. While in other cases — the smaller number — 
the difficulties lay either in finding the necessary capital or 
in the absence of any definite statement that a farming area could 
he forthcoming after the period on the ^yzabad centre.” 

233. We should not be understood to deprecate any 
one of these schemes, but such evidence as we have re- 
corded and our own experience of educated young men 
living in and brought up in towns do not encourage us to 
hope that those of them who have no connection with 
land, or who do not come from or belong to agricultural 
families, are likely to avail themselves of any such schemes 
and settle down on land as practical colonists or farmers. 
This, of course, does not apply to those educated young 
men who come from villages or who are connected with 
land or who are content to go back from towns to village 
life. The first two schemes referred to above will probably 
be found useful by tbe latter class of young men but not 
by others. Apart from this, we very much doubt whether 
young men, who have not lived in the villages and who 
are accustomed to life in towns, will easily adjust them- 
selves to the environments of village life or be able to bear 
the physical strain which the life of a practical farmer 
necessarily entails. The Fyzahad Scheme, as appears 
from the statement of Mr. Allan, and from some other 
evidence which we have recorded, is at best a scheme for 
training ; and the fact that after training the men who 
go there wiU have to find land and the capital necessary 
for starting their new life is likely to discount from the 
appeal of this scheme. Taking things, as they are we are 
not very hopeful that the schemes of colonization as 
they stand, will make any appeal to many graduates 
or are hkely to solve the problem of unemployment, on 
any appreciable scale. 

234. While we say this with regard to town-bred 
educated young men, we must not be understood to take 
a pessimistic view regarding those young men who come 
from land and who are the sons of agriculturists or zamin- 
dars, and indeed in the case of such men we think that, if 
they are properly educated and if they receive some train- 
ing in modem methods of farming either at agricultural 
schools or colleges or at some farms, and if also they 
receive encouragement from their parents or relatives or 


from zamindars, they may not only gainfully employ 
themselves but also materially contribute to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and village b'fe. It is in regard to 
such men that we should like every encouragement to be 
offered both by Government and zamindars for gomg back 
to land as agi’iculturists. 

236. We understand that Government recently 
appointed an officer to examine the possibilities of 
existing vacant areas and to gauge the colonial possibi- 
lities of an area of about 1,000 acres in Fyzabad District 
which might provide holdings of 20 — -25 acres for trained 
men. Unfortunately, we have no detailed information 
on the results of the investigation and therefore are 
unable to express any opinion. 

236. A number of witnesses drew our attention to 
the possibility of educated young men being employed 
as private farm managers. In this connection too we 
would draw attention to what Mr. Allan has said. 

Mr. Allan is of the opinion that 

'■ there is some scope tor this and this would certainly expar d, 
were agriculture to return to the more prosperous conditions of 
a few years ago. Ihe general difficulty lies in the fact that a 
man who wants a farm manager is usually on the look out for a 
man of some experience. The average student after leaving the 
College or the schools may have some knowledge of agriculture 
in a general way, but has not had day-in and day-out experience 
of farm-working and but little or no experience in the manage- 
ment of labour and supplies. It is thus relatively difficult for 
such men to get jobs and hold them. The only way such men 
can get experience is by service on a Government farm or, if be 
is lucky, on an average farm under a competent manager. Some 
relief would be secured if Government took on such men as 
apprentices or probationers for a couple of years with no promise 
to provide service but on some subsistence salary of Es.30 or 
Rs. 40 per mensem, as employment of this kind would give a 
reasonably capable young man that experience which just makes 
the difference between possessing knowledge but being useless 
and the reverse.” 

237. We are of the oproion that this is a possible line 
of advance and that education in agricultural institutes 
in regard to farm management and estate manage- 
ment requires to be more practical and more intensive. 
In our opinion, there are a number of zamindars in these 
provinces who can afford to engage qualified men for the 
management not only of their farms but of their estates 
generally. Unfortunately, however, it is not invaxiably 
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the I’lile that qiialifiod men even if available, are engaged ; 
on. the contrary, we regret to say, that cheap agents are 
employed, who, though they may have experience in the 
nincagemeiit of labour and supplies and also in dealing 
with the tenantry, yet very frequently foment litigation 
or promote misunderstandings between the landlord and 
the tenants. In no walk of life can it be expected that a 
young man will start life with experience. He must get 
opportxmities to acquire experience and if he has the 
necessary mental aptitude and training he should acquire 
such experience much more quickly than an uneducated 
or a semi-educated man and will, we presume, being a 
higher character to bear upon his work than the latter. 
Under the stress of the present circumstances we are 
inclined to think that qualified estate managers who 
are graduates or undergraduates may be prepared to 
accept appointments as managei^ or assistant managers 
on big zamindari but we feel that it is necessary for them 
to possess practical knowledge of their work such as the 
eoUeotion of rents, the cheeking of patwari and other 
revenue papers, the keeping of accounts, etc. For this 
reason it may be desirable to attach candidates for 
practical training to the staff of the Court of Wards or 
Government Estates for a reasonable period. We are 
also of the opinion that in the matter of emplo3unent of 
qualified Estate managers the Court of Wards can set 
an example. 

238. Our attention has also been drawn to a number 
of industries connected With agriculture which, it has 
Been suggested, may be developed on co-operative basis. 
For instance, industries which have been suggested are 
fruit-growing, dairy farming, market gardening, floricul- 
ture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, pisciculture, 
spinning and weaving, carpet making, clay modelling, 
rope -making, pottery, cattle breeding. In making any 
suggestions, with regard to these various industries we 
feel certan difficulties. Firstly, we have no evidence 
before us as to how far such industries are likely to make 
an appeal to the products of - our universities or schools. 
Secondly, we feel that many of these industries require 
special knowledge and training for which no provision 
exists. Thirdly, we feel that in taking to these indus- 
tries the educated men are bound to come into conflict 
with other interests. No concrete schemes of develop- 
ing these schemes or of finding markets for the products 
of these industries have been placed before us. Never- 
theless, there are two or. three of these industries oh 
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which some stress has been laid by a number of wit- 
nesses and we propose to make a few observations with 
regard to them. 

239. The first of these industries on which many 
mtnesses have laid stress is fruit-growing. We believe 
there are possibilities of developing this industry, and 
young men possessing scientific Isnowledge and training, 
may find employment if it is organized on a co-operative 
basis and also subsidized, as we think that in the case 
of many young men it would be idle to expect that they 
-can find their own finance. We understand that the 
membership of the Central Fruit Development Board, 
founded in 1933, has increased from 267 to 366, that 
the Agricultural department has issued 14 buUetins, deal- 
ing with fruit farming, that some 16 men are receiving 
training, that the board has given a great deal of help 
to members, by providing them with plans of garden, 
and that Government has agreed to provide a fruit 
expert. Our attention was drawn by Mr. Mohammad 
Ishaq Khan to the fact that he and some of his friends 
had started at Basti a fruit growers’ association con- 
sisting of about 200 members, each of whom con- 
tributed Rs.4. Half of the amount so collected is paid 
to the Central Fruit Development Board at Lucknow 
which is expected to send a competent horticulturist. 
Each individual will grow his own orchard, and the Asso- 
ciation will help them with supply of plants and the 
marketing of the produce. The experiment has not, 
in our opinion, been tried for a sufficiently long time to 
justify ourselves to say whether it is going to succeed or 
not. We hope it may and we must not be supposed to 
discourage it. Our own view is that as side-lines many of 
these industries can be taken up by our rural population, 
including those of our educated young men, who are 
members of agricultural classes. But we are very 
doubtful whether these industries will, if run individually 
by graduates or under-graduates, or if run on a co- 
operative basis without adequate funds, and without 
adequate organization yield any profits to our educated, 
young men and enable them to make a decent living. 
Our opinion, however, should be treated as only of a 
tentative character, as, unfortunately,, we have not. been 
adequately helped in regard to the. details of these; 
industries by expert advice. . : ■ . .v 
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240. Eai Bahadur Pandit Kashinath of Fyzabad 
drew om* attention to the experiment of growing nim 
trees for timber and in his opinion the experiment had 
been fairly successful. He told us that an acre of 
plantation ought to yield an income of Rs.200 per year. 
We are Tery doubtful whether a scheme of this character 
can attract men of the educated classes, particularly 
those who have no connection with village life. 

241. We next come to dairy-farming on which 
several witnesses have spoken before us. Luckily for 
us, there are two of our colleagues, who have direct 
and personal knowledge of dairy-farming. We refer 
to (1) Shri Sahebji Maharaj, and (2) Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom. Both of them have furnished us 
with notes on dairy farming, and we place them 
as Notes 2 and 3 at the end of our report. We have 
had the opportunities of seeing both the dairies at 
Allahabad and Agra, The dairy at Dayalbagh we 
believe has cost 4 lakhs of rupees, if not|more. 
We are told by our coEeague who is the head of 
Dayalbagh that dairy-farming is not at all a paying 
job at present. The illiterate vElager according to him 
never keeps an account of the expenditure on his cattle 
and feels quite content at what he gets for his mOl?; and 
milk products, though it may be much less than what 
he spends on producing them. He has drawn our at- 
tention to the fact that adulteration of milk and milk 
products is so very rampant in these days that the public 
has come to beheve that pure milk, butter and ghee have 
ceased to exist in the country. In his opinion. Act no. VI 
of 1912 which seeks to prevent the adulteration of food 
suppEes has not proved a success. The defaulters either 
get off scot-free or with smaE fines, with the result that 
adulteration of milk and milk products continues 
to be the order of the day. He has suggested that the 
Act requires to be so amended as to provide deterrent 
punishments for offenders against its provisions. Further, 
it has been suggested that the prices of pure mEk and 
milk-products should he raised and regulated, with 
reference to local conditions of each district subject to 
quarterly revisions. He also suggests that the manu- 
facture and sale of milk, as in Western countries, should 
be allowed only under licences, renewable every year. 
He thinks that, if these suggestions are accepted, dairy- 
farming wiE become an honourable and paying business 
for honest people and hundreds of the unemployed 



among educated men may be afforded opportunities of 
earning a decent income by starting farms of their own. 

242. Dr. Higginbottom in his note has also drawn 
our attention to the inadequacy of legislation in regard 
to dairying, and pointed out that adulterated milk and 
its products drive out the honest producer. 

243. We believe that there is no article of food in 
India more in demand than the milk and milk products 
and we think this is an industry, which, if developed on 
proper lines, may be found to be profitable and may 
secure employment to trained young men provided there 
is a suitable legislation protecting it against adulteration, 
and also it is adequately financed. The development 
of this industry will no doubt presuppose a better class 
of milch cows which are not easily available in these 
provinces. It is out of the question that an ordinary 
person, whether he is a graduate or not, can afford to 
have such expensive cows as we have seen in the two 
dairies at Allahabad and Agra. The possibilities of dairy- 
farming require to be more carefully explored by experts, 
and all that we propose to do at present in our report is 
to recommend to Government that suitable legislation 
should be passed and steps should be taken as a result 
of an expert enquiry to organize the industry on modern 
lines. 

244. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) We are extremely doubtful as to whether these 
schemes of colonization which have been taken 
in hand wilt make any appeal to that section 
of the educated classes which has no connection 
with land, though we think that such schemes 
may be helpful in removing unemployment in the 
case of those among the educated classes who be- . 
long to the agricultural community or who have 
connections with village life, or who have im- 
bibed in their early life some agricultural tradition. 

(2) We are very doubtful as to whether sub- 
sidiary industries such as fruit-growing, dairy- 
farming, market-gardenmg, floriculture, sericulture, 
poultry farmmg, canning, pisciculture spinning and 
weaving, carpet making, clay modelling, rope- 
making, pottery, cattle breeding, will attract a 
large number of our educated men unless they 


are adequately trained and financed or sub- 
sidized for such industries, though we think that 
several of these industries can be and should be 
developed with advantage to the country. 

(3) In oiir opinion, the development of daily- 
farming is a possible avenue of progress, provided 
the law relating to the adulteration o. food- 
supplies is -stiffened, and an adequate knovdedge 
o the subject and funds are available and the 
public are prepared to jiay for unadulterated milk 
and . milk products. 

4) We think there is scope for the employment 
of educated men, as farm managers and as estate- 
managers provided proper training is given to 
young men, and arrangements are made for giving 
them opportunities to acquiie praeticai knowledge 
of these subjects. In this matter, it is necessary 
that the point of view of our big zamindars should 
also undergo a change. 

(5) We think with llr. Allan, when he says as- 
mentioned in paragraph 236, that the possibihty 
of educated young men being employed on private 
farms as managers would expand, “ were agri- 
culture to xetum to the more prosperous conditions- 
a few years ago.” This is really the crux of the 
whole matter, on which depends the recovery of 
agriculture in the province, and the employment 
of our surplus educated young men. The Provin- 
cial government should press the Central Govern- 
ment to take steps to inaugurate some policy 
which will raise the price level of agricultural 
products in the coimtry. {Vide Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones’ note on page 261 of this report which we 
commend to the carefxxl consideration of the 
•Gdverhmeht)." ; -vi' 1 'iv- : -f 



CHAPTER VI 
Indtjsteies 

246. Non-official Indian opinion has, wherever we Nou- 
have gone during our tour, emphasized the necessity offleM 
for the development of industries on a big scale as a cure opinion. 
for unemployment. Such ev:dence as we have recorded 

has mostly been of a very general character, but we have 
also had the advantage of examining a certain number 
of gentlemen, who have given thought to the matter, 
or who possess practical Jmowledge of industries in these _ ; 

provinces^ and their prospects ; and we shall in the 
course of this chapter refer to their evidence. The 
general Indian view may v/ell be summed up in the words 
of Sir M. Visvesvaraya who has expressed himself thus ^ , 
in his recent book “ Planned Economy for India.” 

“ If heavy industries are rapidly developed in India," 
says Sir M. Visvesvaraya, “ railway locomotives, rolling stock 
and plant, army machinery and ordnance stores may he easily 
manufactured locally, instead of . . . the country having 

to import them from Great Britain or foreign countries to the 
extent of Rs.25 to Rs.35 crores every year. As in Bussia, heavy 
industry affects national progress in many directions and 
therefore requires State subsidies to foster it. If we are not 
able to find the subsidies, then, we too, as a civilized State, 
must perish.” 

24-6. Official evidence and some other evidence which Official 
we have recorded on this question, had, how'ever, struck a evidence. 
more conservative and cautious note. We do not think 
that we can be expected to present any concrete scheme, 
for the development of industries in these provinces. 

Our main concern is to explore avenues of employment 
for our young men, and approaching the question from 
that point of view, we are persuaded that the question 
of unemployment is intimately connected with the 
question of the development of our industries, which will ;; ; : 
not only secure employment to a large number of those 
who will be outside the pale of educated classes but 
also to an increasing number of educated men possessed 
of technical and professional qualifications. 

247. At the same time, it is necessary to have some 

fair idea of the total amount of employment available 
through industries. According to official view, the total 
number of men employed by factories, mines, plantations , , . 


and railivays in India, does not exceed 3|^ million persons. 
It is possible to go np to a total of 5 millions. It has 
been estimated tliat about 125,000 persons are employed 
as managers, supervisors or holders of certain technical 
posts, and with vacancies not exceeding 10,000 a year, 
the number of university men who can get any one of 
these appointments, having regard to the character of 
their education and their qualifications, cannot be very 
large — ^it is doubtful whether even 1,000 university men 
can enter organized industry in a year. We are unable, 
upon the materials before us, to express any independent 
accuracy of these figures or the con- 
which are based on them. Our own view is that 
it would be wrong to depend upon any one individual 
solution for the problem of unemployment, and we 
understood to discourage the idea of the 
development of industries merely because industries 
eamiot absorb the total output of universities or even a 
considerable proportion of them. On the contrary, we 
are anxious that industries on modem lines should he 
developed Just as we should also develop our agriculture. 
In a well-balanced economy, we think that industrial and 
agricultural development must be linked together. 
Without developing both, we cannot add to the material 
^ the country or the economic soundness 
'at'wi of the average purchaser. As our colleague Air. Gavin 
Jones, to whose opinion we attach considerable impor- 
tance, says in his note which we append {See Note 1 at 
the end of the report), the consideration of the 
problem can be conveniently divided into 7 parts : 

(1) The economic uplift of the agricultural 
masses. 

(2) The development of large scale industries. 

(3) The development of small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(4) Colonization of land by educated classes. 

(6) The expansion of the employment of the 

educated classes as professional men and experts 
in existing professions and callings. 

(6) The improvement of primary education. 

(7) The re-organization and reform of secondary 
and higher education. 

248. We have dealt with several of these headings in 
other parts of the report. In this chapter we shall dea 
with item no. 2 and item no. 3 of Mr. Gavin Jones’ 
analysis, 


249. Wiiiie nearly everywhere during our tour, a 
number of witnesses made suggestions as to the need of 
developing certain industries, big and small, including 
cottage industries, no concrete schemes were laid before 
tis, and indeed we think that if such concrete schemes had 
been laid before us, we could not very well, consistently 
with the main issue with which we have to deal, have 
undertaken the task of pronouncing any judgment 
upon any concrete scheme. If we shall refer to some of 
the evidence, it is only to show the strength of public 
feeling on the question of the develojjment of mdxxstries, 
which has an important bearing on the issue of employ- 
ment, and also to draw attention to some of the 
suggestions which have been placed before us by some 
gentlemen, whose views are entitled to consideration. 

260. i)r. N. R. Dhar, Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, University of Allahabad, has written to us to 
say that “ the population of our country is increasing 
at the rate of 0-8 per cent, per annum, whilst the crop 
production is increasing at the rate of 0‘4 per cent. 
This might lead to a shortage of food in the near 
future.” He has emphasized the necessity of develop- 
ing “ nitrogen industry ” (fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
for agricultural and other purposes), and drawn our 
attention to an article on this subject in the Journal 
■of the Society of Chemical Industry, Volume 64 : An 
industry like this, if developed, must necessarily find 
employment for men with scientific education. 

261 . Dr. M. N. Saha, the Head of the Physics Depart- 
ment, University of Allahabad, has spoken elaborately 
on the methods of advance and the kinds of industries 
which he thinks may be started or developed. In the 
course of his statement he says : 

“ (a) To relieve unemployment, a large number of Mg 
factories has to be run. There is no dearth of capital in India ; 
only the capitalists have to be assured of a sure, though it may 
be a small return. That tMs is a fact is borne out by the very 
recent growth of about 100 sugar factories within a couple of 
years, involving an initial outlay of no less than ten crores of 
rupees.- IsTo sooner the Government came to the rescue of the 
;sugar industry of India, than the capitalists came forward 
with their crores, being assured of a safe, return. This new 
development, wMch is mostly in the United Provinces, has given 
employment to 600 chemists, an equal number of engineers, a 
hundred experts in the line, a thousand clerks and storekeepers, 
besides about half a lakh of skilled workmen and unskilled 
labourers, etc. 
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(6) A ' dc^tailecl industrial and oeonomic snrrey siionld be^ 
undertaken witli a view to find out the ■ aotnai necessities of the-- 
country and tli© possibility of producing these^ and a number of'” 
these industries selected. To take concrete examples, we may 
nieritioii that sonies at least of 'the .following goods can be 
maiinfactured in this country with' advantage ■: Sewing maoMiieSj.-, 
typewriters^ clocks^ bicycles, electrical' goods, kerosene lamps, 
photographic goods, fountain pens, pencils,:- pottery, glass and 
iieavy chemicals. 

(c) Industrial research workshops- '.should be opened by the 
Government in as large a mimber as -funds -may .permit, ,'ydth'' a..: 
view to find out and standardize the - method of mannfaotnre 
of the articles selected. For this- purpose, it may be -■necessary'.,,, 
to secime the services of expert engineers from abroad; in the 
first instaD.ee. At the start, some of these workshops, maj?*; per- 
haps with advantage, be located at the difierent unive3:;sity science'-;'- 
laboratories and technical engineering colleges, where knowledge , 
and experience of men of science, and engineering are already^ 
available. These universities and colleges should be provided, 
with special grants-in-aid for apparatus and for. scholars for. 
carrying on the above-mentioned works. The Physics Department 
of the Allahabad University, if provided with necessary funds, 
can undertake research on the manufacture of, besides other 
goods, electric glow lamps, school science apparatus, wireless 
apparatus, refrigerating machines, alcohol engines, etc. 

(d) Industrial museums should be opened in every import- 

- .ant -city in the province; where samples - of . the model articles- 
: thus turned out should be exhibited to the public and all.relevaat'^. 
information about their manufacture made available to any 
one interested in them. Such museums may also exhibit other 
articles manufactured in the country or outside it.’’ 

262. There is another point of importance wdiich 
emerges from the eyidence of Dr. Saha, Sir William 
Stampe and Professor Godbole of the Benares Hindu 
University, and we desire to refer to it now. All the three 
of them have referred to electricity as the basis of indus- 
trial development. Dr. Saha is of the opinion that in 
this country the price of electrical energy is very high as 
compared with the more progressive countries of the- 
wmrld. He has drawm our attention to the English. 
Electricity Supply Act of 1926, under which a. Central 
Electricity Board has been established by Parliament. 
We have- looked into this Aet« The main point of’ 
Dr- Saha is that — 

'' The cost of production of electrical energy in our country 
should not be, and is not in fact, very much different from that 
of England, because though coal may be a little dearer, labour is 
cheaper. Bloreover, the north-west part,- of ‘'the-' provinces has?.; 
;got great possibilities of hydro-electrio' generation.’^ 



' . He strongly tirged that the - production of electricity 
^ -•■should be iiatiorializad and should be nnder the control 
of an Electricity Board appointed 'by the Government. 
This may necessitate an amendment of the existing Act* 

, or possibly fresh legislation, and in the meantime 
he has suggested that the Government should appoint 
an Advisory Board to advise the Government on the 

■ prices that should be charged by private firms in these 

■ provinces. 

Professor 'N. Godbole whO' has,, received Ms educa- 
'tion both in Japan and, Germany, and is now in charge 
•of Industrial Chemistry at the Benares Hindu University, 
has similarly laid stress on cheap electricity ^ in the course 
•■of his evidence before iis. Speaking of the cottage 
' industries of India, he; says— - 

: The term as used in India is thorougiily misleading/’ 

says he 'HKat there is any cottage 
. ■„:iiidiistry in India worth the 'iiame ' that can be worked with 
-^the help- of students trained in our vernacular schools with the 
■'irery' limited ' knowledge w,hich they' have of the sciences. In 
Japan and Germany, there is hardly any cottage industry 
such as is generally thought of in India. All the cottage industries 
in those countries are of a different type altogether.” Further 
on he says ‘'There are t*v70 types of cottiige industries as 
I have seen them in Japan. In discussing the question of 
cottage industries I take it for granted that those who are think- 
ing of this problem are agreed that even in case of cottage 
industries certain fuiidainenM accepted. Firstly, that 
there is compulsory primar^^ education and the masses are 
literate. Secondly, that in every village the motive power, viz. 
electricity as also gas is made available as cheap as in Japan, 
Thirdly, that there is a certain average knowledge of sciences like 
Chemistry and Physics,” At another place in his evidence, 
he says “Both in Japan and Germany, coabgas and eleotri-’ 
city are available everywhere in the remotest comers of the 
villages at extraordinarity cheap prices. One reason why 
electric current is available at low prices in Japan and Germany 
is that the Electric Tramway Oo.mpanies, Coal-Gas Companies 
and Telephone Companies are owned and managed by munici- 
palities themselves. No foreign or privately managed com- 
panies are allowed to manage these, and the result is that the 
municipalities are not merely concerned with spending the public 
money, but they are sources of income for the iiationbuilding 
work. Further, they are anxious to see that they increase and 
develop the industries within their jurisdiction by offering their 
/available energies at very nominal cost. In the year, 1923 — 25, 
.when I was in Berlin, 'the Berlin , Tramway Companymade an 
mffer to some of the big industrial concewsvto supply their large 
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stocks of spare electrical energy between the hours of 12 mid- 
night and 5 early morning at a very nominal rate of less than a 
pice psr unit, Tiie reason was the following. The city of 
Berlin has a huge network of tramway system, some of the lines 
running distances of 20 miles at a stretch. The tramway traffic 
is practically nil after 12 in the night and up to the early hours of 
the morning. During this time all the staff has got to be at work 
in charge of the main generating power-houses and the distri- 
buting centres. The net income during these hours is hardly 
any. The municipality offered very cheap current to the big 
Oalciim Carbide manufacturing concern at a nominal cost. 
This was of great gain to both the parties. Similarly in Japan, 

I know, the municipality street lighting problem is solved b 3 '' the 
municipality by compelling every house to put one light outside 
the house at a very nominal expense to the owner.” 

253. Sir William Stampe, to whose evidence we have 
previously referred at length, has similarly supplied to us 
a considerable mass of valuable literature regarding 
the Ganges Grid and the tube-well system, and emphasized 
the necessity of their development. We have referred, 
in an earlier part of this report, to the actual amount 
of employment which has been madepossible by the 
development of this system and to the further possibility 
of employment of the educated classes which should 
result from further development of the system. 

254. It is obviously not our intention to discuss, at 
great length these tecfmical matters. We are relieved 
from this necessity particularly because the Industries 
Reorganization Committee have dealt with the question 
of the utilization of hydro-electric power in Chapter 
IV of their report. In paragraph 105 of their report 
they observed as follows : 

“ In conclusion, it may be said that the power supplied by the 
hydro-electric scheme for the small installations is cheap in 
comparison with electric power in other towns in these provinces 
situated outside the grid area. We are satisfied that there is con: 
siderable scope for the increased pse of electricity, whether 
generated by water or otherwdse, for industrial purposes such as 
cotton-gins, cane-crushers, sugar centrifugals, oil extraction, 
flour-miUing, ice-making, brass-poHshlng, electro-plating, wood- 
lathes and hand-looms ... But the essential condition in the 
demand for these purposes must be the cost of electric power 
compared with that of manual labour or other forms of mecb- 
anical drive, in relation to the outturn and the disposal of the 
goods made. We consider it advisable to reduce, as far as 
possible, the tariff rate for small indusiades, particularly those 
which use motors of two horse power or less, and suggest that 
the possibility of doing so maybe explored hiy the Irrigationi v;: 


Department. We do not regard most of the difficulties urged 
against the use of electric power to be serious and consider that 
they will disappear in course of time.” 

We shall now refer to the suggestions made to us 
by various witnesses as to the possibility of developino- 
various industries. 

255. Mr. E. C. Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, Mr. B. 0. 
Imperial Council of AgTicultural Research, was of the Srivm- 
opinion that the development of major industries depends ; 

upon many factors, not the least important of which 
being the fiscal policy and the currency policy of the 
Government of India, and in this respect, he thought that 
the Provincial Government could not be expected to do 
much. He also suggested the development of minor 
and cottage industries such as Khandsari Sugar, g^(r- 
making, brass industry and gold-thread industry. 

2n6. Mr. N. 0. Mehta, i.c.s., recommended the 3j[r. W. O. 
development of certain cottage industries such as fruit Mehta. 
growing, vegetable farming, dairy-farming, bee-keep- 
ing. In his opinion, however, the development of large 
scale industries was not likely to solve the problem 
of unemployment to any great extent and indeed it 
might aggravated, 

257. Professor P. Gandhi, m.a., b.sc., Professor of Professor 
Mining and Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu Univer- N. P. 
sity, was of opinion, that the development of industries, Gandhi. 
major and minor, is likely to provide employment for 

a large number of educated and skilled young men, 
provided a suitable campaign of technical and com- 
mercial education is started and preference is given to 
qualified Indians of these provinces over others. He 
recommended such industries as the manufacture of 
instruments, apparatus, hardware and light machinery, 
electroplating, relief maps, type-founding, wire-drawing, 
toy-making, 

258. Professor N. N. Godbole, m.a., b.so,, ph.d., Pro- Professor } 
fessor of Industrial Chemistry of the same University to N. N. 
whose evidence we have referred laid stress upon eco- Godbole. • 
nomic tariffs, and subject to that, he suggested the 
manufacture of heavy and fine chemicals, oil-hydrogena- 
tion, oil splitting, glycerine manufacture, certain essen- 
tial oils, paints and varnishes and rubber industry. 

Subject to cheap electrical power being provided, he also 
suggested the development of small industries hke the 
mamrfaoture of celluloid toys, pens, nibs, clips pins, 
and electroplating. 


259. Professoi’ Dogar Singh, Head of the Ceramic 
Department, Benares Hindu University, suggested the 
developmexit of ceramic industry provided proper 
technical education for it was given arid it was protected 
against foreign competition and arrangements were made 
for cheap transportation. 

260. The Benares Hinchi Universit 5 !', in their memo- 
randum, laid stress on textiles (cotton, woollen and 
silk), glass, soap paint, varnishes, leather, paper, vege- 
table oils, gold and silver thread. In their opinion, it 
was necessary that there should be a genuine attempt 
made to industrialise the province, and for that reason, 
they recommended that an industrial survey should be 
unclertaken. In their opinion, the cottage industries 
woxild be more helpful iii rural areas than in urban 
areas ; but the promotion of large scale industries was 
quite essential for providing employment for educated 
young men. 

261. At Lucknow, Rai Bahadur Pandit Kashi Nath, 
Special Manager, Court of Wards, Eyzabad, recommend- 
ed the development of minor industries mainly 
intended for the convenience of the tenants, while 
Mr. H. R. Harrop, m.a., i.e.s., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces, suggested the development of , 
weaving and spinning, painting, tailoring, carpentry and 
dyeing. 

262. Mr. Vishnu Sahay, i.c.s.. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Lucknow, laid stress on dairy-farming, fruit 
growing, canning and preservation of fruits, silk weaving, 
silk-printing, toy-making, oil-crushing, poultry-farming, 
etc. In his opinion, if State aid and protection ‘were 
given, the cottage industries would provide employment 
■for educated men. 

263. Mr. D, B. Barve, Business Manager, Arts and 
Crafts Emporium, Lucknow, while emphasizing the im- 
provement in industrial and technical education and 
State aid to industries, also drew our attention to the 
necessity of a revision o:‘ the railway freights policy, 
customs and excise duties. He has specially emphasized 
the necessity o!: improving industries o an artistic type. 

264. Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmad, Deputy Director o ' 
Agriculture, suggested the development of the following 
industries : 

Woodworks, carpentry, carpets, fope-makiDg, .spin- 
ning and weaving, sericulture, dai^^ppihltry, oil iadjastryj» 
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turpentine, tanning (md leather works, dyeing, paper 
making, canning of fruits, regetables and other food 
materials, electrical goods, biscuit-making, bamboo and 
basket work, glass industry, alkali manufacture, manu- 
facture of chemicals, paints and colour manufacture, 
cigarette-making, bone industry, match industry, pencil 
and penholders, ink factories, etc. 

265. Mr. Jagannath Prasad Srivastava, Assistant 
Eegistrar, Co-operative Society, Lucknow emphasized 
the necessity of industrial survey and emp'oyment of 
suitable experts by the Government in the Industries 
Department, for technical advice and guidance and for 
carrying on industrial research. He suggested the 
development of the following cottage industries : 

Dyeing and printing, woodworks, toy industry, 
brush-making, lock, scissors, cutlery-making, 
carpet weaving, pottery, flour-milling, oil-pressing, 
m6-making and curing, papain manufacturing, 
lac-rearing, ghee, pig-keeping, poultry, bee-keeping, 
tat patti weaving, oil- pressing and saa-hemp curing. 

266. Khan Bahadrxr, Muhammad Abdul Qayum, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, emphasized the develop- 
ment of cottage industries in rural areas, whereas Mr, 
Muhammad Huzur Alam did not favour the development 
of major industries, but only minor industries, on 
co-operative basis. 


267. Professor K. G. Saiyidain and Mr. Tajammul 
Husain, of the Aligarh Muslim University, suggested 
the development of the following industries : 

Major 

(a) Electric goods, (6) Paints and varnishes, 
(c) Chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, (d) Toys, 
(e) Rubber boots and shoes, (/) Glass, (g) 
Spinning and weaving, (h) Colours, (i) Machi- 
nery, (j) Bicycles, (fc) Lamps and lanterns, 
(1) Paper. 

Minor 

{a) Jams and preserves, (6) Sports goods, (c) 
Furniture, (cZ) Oils, (e) Tins and cans, (/) Creams, 
{g) Polishes, (k) Inks, (*) Soaps, ( j) Dairy, 
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Botli of them were emphatic in their demand for 
protection. 

268. Mr. S. M. Shaft, suggested the development 
of the following industries ; 

Textile, leather, sugar and glass industries. 

*1 He emphasized the need for an economic survey of 
the province and protection against foreign competition. 

269. Mr. A. M. Kureshi suggested the develoimient 
of the following industries : 

{a) Carpentrj^, (6) Wood-carving, (c) Fiet-work, 
(d) Tarkashi or wire inlay, (e) Clay-modelling, 
(/) Papier mache, (g) Taxidermy, (h) Toy- 
maldng, (i) Painting. 

270. Professor Muhammad Habib laid the greatest 
stress on the high tariff amounting, in extreme cases, 
to prohibition as being absolutely necessary for the 
development of major and minor industries. He has 
furnished us with a note on the new Tariff policy of 
Persia, which he has studied in that country. He also 
emphasized the necessity for the establishment of research 
institutes. Among the industries which he thought 
should be developed are textile, sugar, copper and 
brasswork, cigarettes and cigars. 

271. Mr. Hawal Kishore Chaddha, Lecturer^^^ 
Economics, Bareilty College, suggested the following 
industries : 

(u) Furniture, (6) Candles, (c) Cane baskets, 
(d) Woollen blankets, (e) Cardboard boxes, 
(/) Writing inks, {g) Pencils and pen nibs, (h) 
Buttons, {i) Hosiei-y, (j) Soaps, (h) Confectionery, 
(I) Lae, (m) Varnish and dyes, (n) Bee-keeping, 
(o) Poultry farming, (p) Dairy-farming, (g) 
jFxuit-growing. 

272. Mr. S. B. Naidu, Wood Technologist, Bareilly, 
recommended the development of power alcohol from the 
enormous amotmt of molasses that now go to waste in 
the sugar factories. He particularly invited our atten- 
tion to the enormous growth of modern toys and articles 
of games and sports. According to him, toys and 
articles for games and sports imported into British 
India were valued at Ils.37 lakhs and 47 '3 lakhs, res- 
pectively. He poiirted out that the Japanese toys had 
found market in the remotest village of the country. 
He regretted that there was not a single toy factory of 
any magnitude in the country., ; 
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273. Ghaiidliuri Miikhtar Singh who is tliu manager Ohaudhuri 
of a big sugar factory at Daurala near Meerut suggested 


the development of a number of industries botli major 
and minor. 

3Iajor 


Singh. 


(a) Starch, 
{d) Artificial 
(g) Cycles, 
(i) Watches, 


(b) Absolute alcohol, (c) Celluloid, 
silk, (c) Leather, (/) Fertilizers, 
h) Electric and rubber goods. 


(g) Cycles, (h) Electric and rubber goods, 

(i) Watches, (j) Glasses.. 

Mhwr 

(a) Mbs, (&) Pencils, (c) Matches, (d) Buttons, 

(e) Razors, {/) Cutlery, (g) Food preserves, : 

(h) Cigarette -making, (*) Tobacco manufacture, 

(j) Glycerine, (h) Acetic aoid, (1) Paper pulp, 

(m) Vinegar, (n) Hosiery, (o) Wool, (p) Sheep- 
rearing, (q) Laces, (r) HoHioultmre, (s) Toys, 

(t) Sand paper, (u) Chemicals. 

He added that the Government should start small 
industries, and when they become successful, the enter- 
prise be sold or leased to private concerns. 

274. We shall now refer to the evidence of Sir 
Sir William Stampe whom we examined at Aligarh. In 

his opinion, heavy industries could not be developed in 
the United Provinces, owing to the absence of coal, iron 
and other minerals, but there was ample scope for the de- 
velopment of agricultural industries such as oil-crushing, 
cotton ginning and spinning, sil k weaving, manufacture 
of cardboard and other pulp products from grass and 
wood, also chemical industries for the manufacture of 
fertilizers. With cheap electricity, which, in his opinion, 
is being undoubtedly appreciated by the agriculturists, 
all the above indtistries could be organized. He thought 
that tariff protection should certainly be given to minor 
and cottage industries, specially during the stage of 
development. He added that — 

“ In England the so-called safeguarding tariffs were intro- 
duced some years ago in various trades, specially those in which 
foreign dumping under subsidy Was rampant, and that the 
result had fully Justified those measures.” 

275. Dr. Girwar Sahai recommends the followiag Dr. 

industries : Gin 

Large scale industries Sah 


{a) Cotton and wool, (b) Oil seeds, 
and skin, (d) Wood. 


(c) Hides 


Willicm 

Stampe. 


Girwar 

Sahai. 




(a) Metalwork, (b) Cotton and wool, (c) Sugar, 
(d) Paper, (e) Match manufacture, (/) Tobaoeo, 
(g) Soaps and candles, Tiles and bricks, 
(i) Glass and glass bangles, (j) Printing and 
publishing.. 

Minor industries 

(a) Metal works, specially smithiiig and brass 
work, {b) Hand spinning and weaving, (c) Carpet 
and blanket making, (d) Flour milling, (e) Rice 
milling, (/) Oil mills, {g) Food products, fruit- 
canning, drinks and aerated waters, (k) Cigarettes 
and bidies, (i) Brick and tile work, (j) Pottery, 
(k) Furniture, {1) Mat-making, (m) Shoe-making, 
{n) Bee-keeping, (o) Toys, (p) Vegetable dyes, 
paints, ink, etc,, {q) Pencil manufacture, (r) 
Buttons, (-s) Soaps, (t) Glass works, {u) Enamel- 
led-ware, (v) Printing, {w) Book-binding, {x) 
House building on modem lines. 

276. Dr. S. S. Nehru, i.c.s., recommended the 
following industries as ancillary to Agriculture : 

Poultry breeding, sheep farming, bee-farming, 
silver -fox farming, dog breeding, pig breeding, flour 
raising, fruit culture, painting, toy-making, bead 
work, needle work, embroidery work, tanning, 
canning and preservation, etc. 

277. Professor H. L. Puxley, of St. John’s College, 

Agra, recommended scientific and efficient dairy -farming, 
fruit farming, canning, and vegetable growing. He 
thought that transport and amusement services have 
great possibility, and that aviation should he deve- 
loped by the introduction of the Autogyro. In his 
opinion, the Himalyan scenery should be exploited 
and commercialized, providing employment for guides, 
hotels and travelling agencies. He also suggested 
the development of the cinema industry with its 
subsidiary occupations of photography, etc. In his 
opinion (1) the creation of a market must precede 
the quest for new forms of employment, (2) an attempt 
to satisfy hitherto unexpressed but latent wants is 
better than to compete for the satisfaction of wants 
already catered for, and (3) in India, there seems to be 
more room for an immediate expansion of employment 
in the purveyance of services than in the production of 
goods.,, \ / -.V,,, 
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278. Mr. JR.. G. Allan, suggested the development 
•of the following industries : 

(a) Mauurial cakes and fertilizers. (6) Egg 
business, (c) Dealing and canvassing in simple 
agricultural implements, (d) Organizing local 
fruit disposal, and jobs of this kind. 

279. Mr. J. A. H. Duke, officiating Director of 
Industries, suggested the development of the following 
industries : 

Major 

(a) Sugar. (6) Textile, (c) Oil. (d) Glass and 
leather. 

Minor 

(ft) Earthenwares. (6) Small chemical indus- 
tries (e.g., inks, shoe pobsh, toilet products, etc.). 

According to Mr. Duke — “ the development of industries 
— major and minor — in these provinces would jirovide employ- 
ment for a large number of skilled and educated young men, 
but it is difficult to sj)ecify any industry, major or minor, since 
the resources of the province are mostly of an agricultural 
nature and there does not appear to be any potentially large 
market in the province for the products of a large industry. 
Heavy charges for transport over land is a serious problem 
against the establishment of a large industry, even if all raw- 
materials were available. In the matter of minor industries, 
there would be possibility of developing the manufacturing of 
good class pottery, glazed bricks and tiles and electric fittings.” 
He thought that “ the glass industry should also be developed 
if it is protected from outside competition, but most of such 
industries require real experts to be imported, who thoroughly 
understand the business, before it could be put on a proper basis 
and produce goods equal to those impoited.- The crushing of 
cotton seed and the utilization of the fibres from linseed straw for 
paper-making, rope-making, or possibly as a jute substitute are 
matters of present industrial possibilities and are of such a type 
that they would improve the condition of the agriculturists.” 

280. In his opinion, there was plenty of scope fur co- 
operative dairies, providing a supply of pure milk and 
ghee. He thought that the Japanese competition was 
abnormal. 

“ But in the history of industrial development I do not think,” 
said Mr. Duke “ that a policy of protection such as is expected 
in India is likely to assist the development of industries. Such 
protection can only be limited. The tendency would be for 
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prices to rise and the bulk of the people,' viz the agricultiiriste- 
woiild be the sufferers, since there would be no means of raising; 
^tlie prices of agricultural produce. ' Undoubtedly, a few indus- 
tries might be developed by a satisfactory form, of protection- 
and it would, to some extent, relieve the present unemployment-, 
position. It would, however, be necessary to have experienced 
technical and commercial people to develop the proposed indus- 
tries, and it sliould be understood ', that' no industry can bo 
"developed, nnless: .there is already in - existence,' a '■substantial' 
■^market, for the :class. of goods .which it ds' proposed ho. m.akej,' ;other--. 
■■.^.wise,' . most.^'of .the.' efforts., w,ill end' in failure- , Generally; speaking,^/ 

of the opinion that it is not possible to force' the de'velop-., 

' ■■ment of 'm and that the ontyway, to encourage industrial, 

'.^development, is to make a national effort to.' improve the,.'. ',oon-'. 
ditions of the agriculturists. ,Muoli could'be done, in this dirac-.' 
tion by the elimination of v/omen labour from agriculture and to 
educate the people that there is ample work for women in the 
home, if the standard of living is to be raised and employment 
to be found for the men. When that stage has been reached, 
there would be no necessity for the State to provide funds for 
industrial development, as there will he a steady and increasing 
market for manufactured goods of many kinds. 

281, Ha did not think tha t there was any possibility 
of providing employment for educated young men in cot- 
tage industries- — a term which was insufficiently defined — 
■if the cottage industries were meant to include indus- ^ 
tries 'Such as handloom, weavings ■ hand -spinning, etc. 
Lastly Mr. Duke said — 

I am not in favour of the State engaging in any industrial 
development as the ordinary Government official in India has 
no idea of business or industrial matters, and where the Govern- 
ment has engaged in such ventures, they have not succeeded. 
In view of the necessity of doing something to relieve the present 
state of unemployment, it may be desirable for the State to 
import certain industrial specialists, who should be given a 
fairly free hand, after appointment, in the matter of the prelimin- 
ary research work, if any be necessary. I am also of the opinion 
that when the research work is successful, the industrial expert 
should be kept on to run the industry, if capitalists are ready 
to put up the necessary funds for developing the business ; 
otherwise it should be closed down. It does not seem to be the 
duty of the State to utilize public money to develop an industry 
and having developed it, to hand the business over to one or two 
private individuals. Conditions might be materially altered 
for the better, if the State instead of dabbling in business were to 
alart a campaign against waste both, in industry and in agri- 
culture. Waste and inefficiency are largdy responsible for 
■present maladies in India.’^ 
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We have dealt with the evidence of Mr. Duke at 
length, as at the time that he gave evidence he was the 
officiating Director of Industries We do not consider 
it necessary to discuss in detail his view^, but we are 
bound to say that while we recognize the smcerity of his 
views, some of his views run counter to the general trend 
of evidence that we have recorded, and in any case, they 
seem to us, in several respects, to be directly opposed to 
the views generally maintained in Indian circles. 

282. At Cawnpore, apart from the evidence of Messrs. 
Allan and Duke, to which we have already referred, 
we had the advantage of recording the evidence of 
Mr. J. G. Eyan, m.b.e.. Secretary, Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Padmapat Singhama, 
representative of the Merchants’ Chamber of Co o?! eree, 
Messrg. I. D. Varshanie, K. L. Gupta, Director of 
Benares Bank, L. M. Gupta, m.a., B.com., and Professor 
L. C. Tondon, m.a., B.com., Professor of Economics, 
S. D. College, Cawmpore, representatives of the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and Mr, W. J. 
Paekwood. 

283. Mr. Ryan thought that the problem of unem- 
polyment was real only among the class which claimed to 
be educated and this class constituted merely a fraction of 
the wider class of “ literates ”, which in itself comprises 
only some 5 per cent, of the population of the Province. 
The statistical result was that only a very small propor- 
tion of the population was concerned in the problem of 
miemployment. Whatever may be the conclusions that 
may be drawn as to the number of miemployed educated 
men in proportion to the total popffiation of the prov- 
ince, we are afraid, we cannot agree with Mr. Ryan in 
his inference. The fact that there are thousands of men 
who are in spite of their education unemployed, even 
though they may bear a small proportion to the total 
population, cannot be ignored and indeed has not been 
ignored by Government, who are responsible for the 
appointment of this Committee. Mr. Ryan has drawn 
our attention to the fact that a large number of students 
who had joined the Sugar section of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute had been able to find 
employment in the sugar factories, the number of which 
had considerably increased, a fact to which Dr. Saha 
has also drawn our attention. This, however, is not 
sufficient to dispose of the problem of unemployment 
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among the editoated classes. Among the industries 
which he has suggested for development are poultry 
farming, fruit farming, dairy farming, sericulture and 
agriculture. 

284. The Merchants’ Chamber of the United Prov- 
inces submitted to us a long memorandum, in the course 
of which they lay stress upon . apprenticeship and upon 
the necessity of technical knowledge even in the case of 
men starting small concerns. They say, 

“ The i>ath of industrial pursuits in this pi*ovinc3 has been 
St} evn with failure^ — failures due, not at all to bad direction 
or organization, but entiivlylo lack of favourable atrnosphere 
of stability and confidence, which a progressive industrial policy 
of the State, can alone engender and without v/hich no industry 
can thrive under modern conditions.” 

They also lay stress npon co-relation of research to 
the needs of the industries at the University centres. 

285. The United Provinces Cha,mber of Commerce, 
however, have made certain definite stiggestions with re- 
gard to certain industries. In their opinion, the following 
industries, if developed, should give employment to a 
number of our educated men. Prnit canning, dairy 
farming, pharmaceutical chemistry, cutlery, paste- 
boards, toy-making, biscuit-making, condensed milk 
manufacture, cardboard box making, groundnut-crush- 
ing, mosquito net manufacture and paints and var- 
nishes. They have given in their memorandum the 
value of imports of some of the articles produced in 
foreign countries by the industries mentioned by them. 
They have also pleaded for the encouragement of cottage 
industries and recommended the establishment of an 
unemployment board. 

286. Mr. W. J. Paokwood, Director, The Cawnpore 
Che:’ ical Works, Cawnpore, whose evidence in material 
respects does not seem to us to be on the same lines as 
that of Mr. Ryan, has supported the development of the 
following industries : 

(1) Oil extraction, (2) Soap manufacture, (3) Hydro- 
enation of oils, (4) Soda carbonate, (5) Caustic soda, 
6) Chlorine, (7) Soda silicate, (8) Chlorate of potash. 

In his opinion, the general depression has not affected 
the urban population to the same degree as it has the 
agricultural population. He thinks that no substantial 
reduction in unemployment among the educated classes 



could be looked forward to, until such time as there is 
more buying power among the agricultural masses. He 
has strongly urged that there should be the development 
of co-operative marketing which would greatly help 
in standardizing and marketing the products of agricul- 
ture. He has also urged that adequate protection 
against dumping by other countries is most necessary 
for the development of any industry in India. In addi- 
tion to this, he thinks that cheap railway freights on raw 
materials and on finished products for transport to the 
sales market are most essential. 

287. We are indebted to Mr. Trevor, o.i.E., i.E.S., 
for informing us that work at the Forest Research Insti- 
tute, and College, Dehra Dun, is mainty confined to 
research and the Institute does not give regular courses 
of training to students for any class of work, except 
for employment in executive forest work in the provinces. 
Occasionally apprentices are taken for training in paper 
making, seasoning, wood preservation, wood technology, 
etc., but such training is only confined to apprentices 
who are already in the industry or have a de&iite pro- 
mise of employment with a firm of standing. There 
is no demand for training in the pl 3 rwood industry. 
Mr. Trevor is of the opinion that until various industries 
develop appreciably and there is demand for men framed 
in such work it would be waste of effort to give a 
systematic training to young men who would have no 
prospects in these lines. Even then this Institute would 
not be in a position to do much on a big scale, as the 
staff is limited and mainly occupied with research work. 
It would, however, be possible to start small classes for 
any working industry for which there is a sufficient 
demand for employment provided the Government 
undertook to supply extra staff necessary for training. 

It is impossible for us upon the information before 
us to say anything definite as to the chances of employ- 
ment of those who are taken into this Institute 
occasionally as apprentices. 

288. We have read the report of the proceedings of 
the 6th session of the Industries Conference, which was 
held in Simla, in 1933 as we have said before and 
our attention has also been drawn to the recent report 
of the Industries Re-organization Committee, over 
which the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Srivastava 
presided. The latter report points out that the five 
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most important major industries of the province aro, 
(1) textiles, (2) sugar, (3) oil, (4) glass and (6) leather 
and leather -working. The numher of cotton ginning 
and pressing factories has risen from 118 in 1920-21 
to 124 at the jjresent time and of cotton mills from 
18 to 24. The province possesses, according to the 
Industries Re-organization Committee, the oldest and 
largest woollen mill in India ; no other large woollen 
mill has, however, followed in its wake. 

289. In regard to oil, we are told that the output of 
oil-seeds in this province comprises 154,000 tons of 
linseed, which is 40 per cent, of the total amount pro- 
duced in India, while the corresponding figures in the 
case of sesamum are 112,000 and 21 per cent., and in that 
of rape and mustard seed 464,000 and 46 per cent. The 
important centres are Cawnpore, Aligarh, Agra, Baiiraich 
and Chandausi. United Provinces Mills hold a large 
number of Government and Railway contracts for oils 
and soaps. The oil section of the Technological Ins- 
titute, Cawnpore, has been assisting persons and firms 
engaged or about to be engaged in the oil industry, not 
only in the United Provinces but also in other parts of 

:ilndia.; 

As regards glass, the report says : 

“ For centuries Firozabad and Nagina have been noted for 
different branches of the industry. The factories at Bahjoi, 
Naini and Balawali are among the important glass factories 
in India, and the sheet and plate section of the Bahjoi Glass 
Works is said to be the only factory of its kind in the whole of 
Asia, outside Japan.” 

290. At Benares, we had the benefit of examining 
Dr. V. S. Dube, m.sc., ph.d. (London), n.i.c., a Research 
Scholar at the Benares Hindu University in Economic 
Geology, on his memorandum “ on the possibility of 
employment of educated young men in glass industry.” 

According to him “ the United Provinces are the biggest 
centre of glass industry in India and produce about 75 per cent, 
of the total output . . . Besides the big factories at Bahjoi 

and Naini, there are about a dozen smaller ones. At Firoz- 
abad, tins industry is carried on like a cottage industry 
. . . At present the number of educated persons employed in 

the industry is very small.” 

“ For lack of sufficient men who are technically trained, 
the United Provinces factories are unable to make use of modern 
methods— and due to this inefficiency, India finds it difficult to 
eompete with other countries.” • v, 
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“ Properly organized, this industry can absorb about 25 
technicaliy trained persons who can be fit to be managers and 
chemists, about 150 persons of the foreman type, and at least 
about 1,000 persons of the skilled labour type, e.g. blowers, head, 
firemen, bangle cutters and decorators.” 

“ India is very rich in raw materials for this industry, and 
if technical and scientiiic aid is given, it is quite possible to 
compete with other countries.” 

“ An institute of Glass Technology is badly needed.” 

” Caustic Soda has the best possible chance of being 
produced in India with cheaj) electricity and indigenous raw 
materials.” 

291. Sardar Dogar Singh, Head of the Ceramic Sardar 
Department, Benares Hindu University, in his note on Dogar 
ceramic industry including glass pointed out that with Singh. 
the following facilities Government can do a great deal 
for the development of this basic industry : 

(1) Cheap tra,nsport facilities, 

(2) Financial help, 

(3) Technical education, and 

(4) Protection. 

In his examination Sardar Dogar Singh pointed out 
that transport charges of finished goods from Feroz- 
abad to Bombay were higher than for imported goods 
from Bombay to Ferozabad. 

292. Dr. H. R. Soni, M.A., d.SO., Professor of Econo- j)r. ff. R 
mics, Benares Hindu University, in his oral examination Soni. 
regarding transport facilities for glass industry, pointed 
oat that without transport facilities, it would not be 
possible for these industries to develop. Calcutta is a 
port town. Goods sent from Calcutta inland are alwaj'-s 
given a considerable amount of concession. On the 
other hand, goods sent from industrial centres are not 
treated on the same basis. On being told by Sahobji 
Maharaj that the rate from Hamburg to Bombay was 
less than from Agra to Bombay, Dr. Soni, said— • 

“ The remedy would be to declare some of these large 
industrial centres as port towns and offer them the same facilities 
that are offered to port towns.” 

293. At Oawnpore, we examined Mr. I. D. Varshanie, Mr, I, D 
Managing Agent of the Bahjoi Glass factory, ■who stated 

as follow^s : 

” Since the window glass factory started at Bahjoi, rates have 
fallen from Rs.8-8 to Rs.6 per. case of 100 square feet. I am 
taking one specific case of the North-Western Railway. The 
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North-Western Railway used to charge 4th class railway freight 
on imported goods. When the Bahjoi Glass Works approached 
them they reduced it to 2nd class, but soon after, the importers 
approached them and said that that was a great advantage given 
to Indian goods. The North-Western Railway immediately 
increased the rate from the 2nd class to the 4th class. That 
meant lhat all the advantages given were "taken aw^ay, with the 
result that, with the reduced rate, "we were able to compete with 
the imported goods up to Multan.; now w^e cannot go beyond 
Lahore. We made protests to the highest authorities. We 
applied for protection in 1929. Although the Tariff Board report 
was submitted in March, 1 932, it has not been published so far, 

294. Our attention lias since been drawn to the deci- 
sion of the Government on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board regarding protection to Glass industry, 
and also to the criticism which has appeared on th.at 
decision in the press, and the recent statements made 
in the Central Legislature. It has been urged that the 
Government have not only given any substantial pro- 
tection to the Glass industry, but have by this decision 
made it difficult to develop the embryonic Heavy 
Chemical industry in India. The Merchants’ Chamber 
of the United Provinces have also expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the decision of Government, and have 
suggested that the measure of tariff assistance afforded 
to the chimneys and globes should now* be extended to 
other blo"wn-glass wares, such as phials and bottles. 
It has been suggested by Dr. V. S. Dubey that Gov- 
ernment should give subsidy to the soda ash industry, 
which it proposed to give, in the form of a rebate on the 
soda ash to the glass manufacturers, provided the soda 
manufacturer agrees to sell his production of soda ash 
to the glass manufacturers at the rate of duty free soda 
ash. It is obviously impossible for us to pronounce 
any Judgment upon the technical aspects of these cri- 
ticisms. We consider it our duty, however, to draw 
attention to them as we are anxious that this industry, 
which has been pronounced by the Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Committee to he one of the major industries de- 
servmg of encouragement should receive full supisort. 
We believe that it is, in an industry of this kind, which 
requires scientific knowledge, that we can look forward 
to the employment of our scientifically trained young 
men. 

sr. 295. As regards leather, the report referred to above 

says that the province has one of the largest, leather- 



making and leather-working factories in India. The 
only important leather -making and leather-working 
Army Factory managed by the Ordnance Department 
is also situated at Cawnpore. About ten other tanneries 
working on factory lines are to be found at Cawnpore 
and Agra. The Committee recommend that the three 
major industries, which should be selected for intensive 
work, are sugar, oil and_ glass. Two members of the 
Committee, namely Messrs. Shah and Duke, however, 
consider that the various leather industries — ^whether 
run on factory lines or otherwise — should be among 
those selected for intensive development and should take 
precedence over glass. 

296. As regards minor industries, the Committee point 
out that the line of demarcation between “ minor ” 
and “ cottage ” industries cannot always be drawn with 
reference to particular industries. Ordinarily, both 
types are to be found side by side. They deal in their 
report with various other industries such as soaps, 
hardware and electroplating, gold and silver thread 
manufacture, fountain pens, wood-work. As regards 
the last, they say : “ The Indian furniture industry is 
now threatened with an invasion by cheap mass- 
produced common articles of furniture imported from the 
Baltic States.” In the report, they deal further with 
gold and silver brocade and embroidery, artistic pottery, 
etc. 

The conclusion which they draw in paragraph 57 of 
their report is that 

“ The industrial development of the province can be fos- 
tered in various ways, but the resources of the Department are 
limited, and it cannot arrange to give adequate assistance in all 
possible forms to all industries. It should, therefore, select 
three industries, viz., sugar, oil and glass, appoint an expert for 
each and try to develop them intensively in every way possible. 
Other industries should also be helped as far as practicable, but 
special attention should he paid to the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of cottage industrialists, giving them expert advice and 
carrying on experimental and research work. It is essential for 
this purpose to have a survey of the commercial possibilities 
of diSerent cottage industries, and to supply commercial intelli- 
gence to those in business.” 

297. Many of the conclusions embodied in the report 
are such that we are prepared to accept them. We have 
been much gratified that stress has been laid on the 
development of major, minor, and cottage industries, the 
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purveyance of services, the development of marketing 
facilities and foreign trade, and the use of electric power. 
We are distinctly of the opinion that Government must 
he prepared to help the development of industries in the 
various ways in which it is open to Government to 
render such assistance. We fear that it will be outside 
our purview to prepare any schemes for financial aid to 
industries in general or to select any special industry 
for such aid, but we are anxious to emphasize that , in our 
opinion, there are some small industries which can be 
started by educated young men, provided they receive 
assistance, expert advice, and general encouragement 
from Government. In this respect, we would draw 
their attention to what has been done in Bengal. We 
have already referred, in a previous portion of the report, 
to the Bengal scheme. It may be that local conditions 
will require local variations, but the principle adopted 
in ^Pengal seems to us to be sound and likely to relieve 
unemployment in the case of many people who are 
unable either to join Government service or make a living 
in certain professions. 

298. We wish to endorse and reinforce the argument of 
the Committee in regard to the necessity for an industrial 
survey in respect of major and minor industries. Further, 
we are of the opinion that the mere encouragement 
or development of industries — ^major or minoi’— should 
not be the aim of the Government, but they should 
also try to organize the commercial side of our life 
on modern lines. There is a good deal in this con- 
nexion which we think may well be done by close co- 
operation between the Indxistries Department and the 
Co-operative Department. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain we find that in England and other countries 
there is large employment found for educated men 
including the university graduates in commercial houses 
and big stores. We see no reason why similar attempts 
should not be made by some one responsible for the 
work to put young men in touch with commercial houses, 
and also to encourage the development of co-operative 
stores, which may very well attract a number of our 
educated young men, provided, of course, provision is 
made for some training in salesmanship, etc. 

^rial 299. We are also indebted to the Government for 
having furnished us with a copy of the report of the Indus- 

nitim. trial Finance Committee presided over by Sir Sorabji 
N. Fochkhanawala. The central feature of the report is : 



that they have recommended the establishment of a 
joint stock bank called “ The United Provinces Indus- 
trial Credit Bank, Limited,” for purposes laid down in 
paragraph 63 of the report which are as follows ; 

(1) to give long and short-term credit facilities 
to major and minor industries, with a view to en- 
courage and assist those engaged in industry ; 

(2) to lend money against sufficient security in 
the shape of fixed and floating assets ; 

(3) to give credit facilities to those engaged in 
major and minor industries, or for the establishment 
of new industries, under the guarantee of Govern- 
ment in the absence of adequate security, where 
Government is of opinion that such assistance is 
necessary in the interest of the industrial develop- 
ment of the provinces ; 

(4) to underwrite, subscribe to and invest in 
shares of joint stock companies registered in the 
United Provinces and connected with industries 
having jprospects of attaining commercial pro- 
portions ; 

(5) to lend money on immovable property, bills 
of lading, documents of title, promissory notes of 
two or more parties, debentures. Government 
promissory notes, etc.; 

(6) to encourage the purchase of machinery, 
materials, etc., on the hire-purchase system and to 
supply funds and give guarantees for that purpose. 

The whole question of financing cottage industries 
and marketing products has been dealt with by this 
Committee and we are relieved from the necessity of 
covering the same ground, as a Committee interested 
in the solution of the unemployment problem aft'ect- 
ing the educated classes. 

300. While, hitherto, we have laid stress on the part 
which Government can, and in our opinion, should play 
in the development of our indigenous industries, we 
consider it also onr duty to refer to certain other aspects 
of industrialization which are apt to be overlooked. 
Speaking generally of the population of these provinces 
at large, the fact is that unlike Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta, these provinces have not been rioh in 
industrial or commercial traditions, and such traditions 
have to be created in future. That they can he created 
mad that Indian enterprise can achieve solid results 


may be looked forward to with confidence. It is 
true that the industrial development of Cawnpore was in 
its origin European, but it is equally true that, in recent 
years. Indians at Gawnpore have acquired a distinct 
position in the industrial life of the province, and there is 
reason to hope that, if modern methods continue to find 
favour with them and there is a spirit of co-operation 
among themselves and between the European and the 
Indian industrialists, the existence of which we were glad 
to note at Cawnpore, the Indian community there can 
look forward to a brighter future. 

301. Equally encouraging was our experience at Agra, 
where we visited Dayalbagh, the head of which insti- 
tution happens to be one of our colleagues. For that 
reason, we write with great reserve about that institution. 
But those of us who are not comiected with that insti- 
tution may record their impression here. We entirely 
agree with the observations in the memorandum of 
Dayalbagh which has been submitted to us “that it is 
necessary to make our boys mechanically-minded, and 
that unless and until sufficient opportunities have been 
created for the young to acquire a thorough practical 
training in advanced mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing we shall remain but a poor backward people.” 
Indeed, we feel that such education as is given in our 
schools is far too literary in its character. It hardly 
develops the faculty of observation or the use of hands 
or a keenness for doing things. At Dayalgarh, there are 
no less than 50 industries in which a sum of Rs.9, 86,000 
(exclusive of the cost of the building) has been invested. 
These industries include a general factory which pro- 
vides practical training in the manufacture of metal 
buttons, rings, electro -plating, carpentry, science 

instruments, stationery such as fountain pens, electric 
goods, leather goods, toys, fruit and vegetable gardening 
and dairying, etc. The whole of the Institute covers an 
area of about 3,300 acres and accommodates a per- 
manent population of about 3,000 souls. All together, 
we understand, the Sabha has spent something like 49 
lakhs of rupees on the venture. From the point of the 
Committee, what is more important is that these indus- 
tries provide employment to 1,724 men, and a sum of 
about Ils.36,000 is disbursed every month by way of 
salaries. When we were there, we ourselves saw students 
at work and what impressed us most was that Muslims, 
Sikhs and Hindu boys of all classes from Brahmin to the 
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Chamar were working in close association with»one another 
in several sections. In the Leather Working School alone^ 
we found there were 18 Hindus of whom 2 were Brah- 
mins, 2 were Kayasthas, 7 Khattris, 1 Sikh and 6 Chamars 
and 5 were Muslims of whom 4 were Syeds and 1 was a 
Pathan from Peshawar. More or less, the same is the 
position in other departments. It is true, as stated in 
the memorandum itself, that Hayalbagh is an attempt 
on the part of the members of an Indian religious frater- 
nity at organizmg a self-contained colony for the benefit 
of middle class' people, believing in the principle of self- 
help and subscribing to the teachings of the Radhasoami 
religion. Making full allowance for the fact that the 
impulse for work there has originated in a sense of 
loyalty and personal attachment to the head of the 
religious fraternity, we carmot overlook the fact that the 
entire institution shows what a spirit of co-operation 
and an adaptation to modem methods can do to 
achieve in the field of industry and to find employment 
for young men. As a Committee, we have nothing to do 
with the religious side of the institution, but we would 
strongly commend as an example the experiment which 
is being tried there to the notice of the Indian community 
at large, which is so vitally interested in the development 
of industries and the solution of the problem of 
unemployment. 

302. Our conclusions and recommendations may be 
summed up as follows : 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial 
survey made in the years 1921-22 and in view of 
the altered situation, a detailed industrial and 
economic survey of these provinces should be 
made with a view to find out what industries big, 
or small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial reasearch workshops should be 
established, and if possible they should be located 
at different university centres where there are 
good science laboratories or at important industrial 
centres. 

(3) We think the grid system under the control 
of Sir William Stampe which has already foxmd 
employment for a number of educated men should 
be further developed, and cheap electricity should 
be supplied for the development of big industries. 

H 
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and also for such cottage industries as can be 
run more efiectively and cheaply by the use of 
power. 

(4) So far as small industries are concerned, we 
think that a special oifioer should be deputed to 
Bengal to stud^y the working of the scheme to 
which we have referred in our report, and subject 
to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a 
scheme for helping educated young men in starting 
small industries should be prepared and a begiiming 
should be made in this respect in certain centres 
in these provinces. Not only should the young 
men adopting such careers be subsidized lender 
rules framed by the Local Government, but they 
should also be helped by expert advice. 

(5) For the proper organization and development 
of small industries, we suggest that the Govern- 
ment should take steps to collect authoritative 
information in regard to the running of small 
industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(6) We are prepared to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Industries Re-organization Con 3 mittee 
in regard to sugar and oil, and we think the claims 
of textile and leather industries may also be pressed 
but we would press that if Government are called 
upon by private capitalists to give them any 
assistance in this matter, it must be on the distinct 
understanding that they will employ a certain 
number of qualified educated men for technical 
work in their concerns, irrespective of any consi- 
derations of caste or creed. 

(7) In our opinion, the glass industry is an 

industry in which these provinces are most vitally 
interested and therefore the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India, refusing to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board for the protection of glass 
industry should be revised. In this case too, if the 
glass industry receives any assistance from the 
Government, we think Government will be Justified 
in demandhrg from those interested in it that they 
shall employ a certain nxunber of qualified educated 
young men belonging to these provinces in their 
concerns. So far as the recommendations of the 
Industries Re-organization Committee include the 
development of glass industry, we must be taken to 
support them. . , ' \ C'}' 
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(8) We also agree with the Industries Re-orgaii- 
izatiou Committee that special attention should 
be paid to the marketing of the products of cottage 
industrialists, giving them expert advice and caiTy- 
ing on experimental research work. 

(9) Steps should be taken — 

{a) to bring qualified educated men into 
touch with commercial houses for employ- 
ment ; and 

(6) to foster and encourage the organization 
of co-operative stores wherever possible, 
employing educated men, who have received 
proper training in salesmanship, etc. 

(10) We generally support the recommenda- 
tion of the Industries Mnance Committee that 
the minor industries, and many of the cottage 
industries in the United Provinces, require some 
better form of organization than that provided by 
the Arts and Crafts Emporium, to link the purchaser 
with the manufacturer, to improve the quality 
of work produced by artisans, to help them finan- 
cially and to obtain for them more remunerative 
prices ; and that for all these purposes an institu- 
tion working on joint stock lines bearing the title 
of the United Provinces Financing and Marketing 
Company, Limited, should be established at an 
early date. We think that such a company by 
itself should secure employment to a certain 
number of educated men and that if the work of 
marketing is developed, we also believe that it 
could absorb a number of educated men, who 
with proper training for that purpose could be 
employed. 

(11) It is essential to the development of 
industries that the present system of the adjust- 
ment of Railway goods freight rates should be 
■considered by a competent committee appointed 
to examine into the iucidenee of railway freight 
charges on the industries of the country, with a 
view to the encouragement and development of 
industries and the internal trade of the country, 
and if found advisable to appoint a permanent 
railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight 
throughout India in the interest of all concerned. 


(12) 111 our opinion, it is necessary- 

(a) that the Industries Department should 
possess a larger number of experts, for techni- 
cal advice on such industries, major or cottage, 
as may he developed ; and that the Head of 
the Department should be a practically trained 
industrialist ; and 

(&) that further, the Department should have 
a separate and well -organized Intelligence and; 
Publicity Branch which should furnish neces- 
sary information to industrialists and persons 
interested in industrial careers, by publishing 
leaflets or pamphlets on various industries and 
giving the necessary information in regard to 
each one of them. 


PART HI 


CHAPTER VII 

pKniAEY Education in the United Pro^hnces 

303. At the outset, we desire to observe that 
although university education is governed by legislation, 
in every part of India, it is only in recent years that 
legislation has been passed in some provinces dealing 
with primary education ; but such legislation has 
been of a very elementary character. In the United 
Provinces, an Act for the extension of primary educa- 
tion in rural areas under district boards was passed 
in the year 1926, which was supplementary to the 
United Provinces District Boards Act, 1922. Under 
section 3 of the Act of 1926, on the application of a 
board (that is to say “ district board ”) the Local 
government may declare by notification that the primary 
education of male children shall be compidsory in the 
whole of^the board’s area, or in any part thereof, e.g. 
in any tahsil area, thana area, school area, or village 
«irea. But the Government cannot under section 4 
issue a notification, unless the board has, by a special 
resolution which has been passed by a vote of not less 
than half of the total number of members constituting 
the board, resolved that (a) such primary education 
should be compulsory, and (6) the Local Government is 
satisfied that the board is in a position to make, and 
will make, adequate provision in recognized primary 
schools for such compulsory primary education, free of 
charge. 

304. An earlier Act of 1919, known as the United 
Provinces Primary Education Act deals with primary 
education in municipalities in the United Provinces. 
It will be noticed that under section 3, a board has to 
apply to the local Government, and then the latter may 
"declare by notification, that the primary education of 
male chil^en shall be compulsory in the whole or any 
part of the municipality. Similarly, the Government 
may issue, on the application of the board, a notification 
-declaring that the primary education of female children 
i^aH be compulsory in the whole or any part of the 
anunicipality. 




305* We gather, from .the ■''memortodum of the* 
Director of Public Instruction, that 36' municipal boards- 
out of the 86 have introduced ■■compulsory primary 
education for boys in the whole or in part of their' 
Jurisdiction* and 26 of the district boards (the total: 
number is 48) have compulsory- primary education- 
for boys in selected areas. ' S. Weir, Assistant 

Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, thus- 
sums up the position as regards -compulsory primary 
education for boys in his report on Primaiy Education:^ 
for Boys and Girls in the United Provinces, 1934., ' 

:;®^ Tlie United Provinces Primary Education Act was passed^' 

111 1919, but it was 1922 before a. mimicipality availed itself of 
the powers, conferred. ' Eleven more followed in 1923, five in 
1924, six in 1925 and "wiien in 1926 the United Provinces District ; 
Boards Primary Education Act was , jiassed, there wnre 25 
municipalities trying comiiulsion. Half of these had applied 
the principle to the whole area under their jurisdiction. The 
others, the larger boards, applied it to a part only of their area. 

By 1931-32, 37 municipalities had introduced the scheme, and 
now out of 85 municipalities 36 have compulsion in whole or in 
part — the scheme in Farrukhabad having been cancelled' — ^while 
50, largely small places, have not. In 1926, the United Prov- 
inces District Boards Primary Education Act was passed, extend- 
ing the principle of compulsion to district board areas. Nineteen 
district boards started schemes in 1928-29, 6 in 1929-30, and 2 in . 
1930-31. TiiXee boards, however, have been unable to contribute 
their share of the expenditure and the scheme has been cancelled. 
in their areas. Sanction has just been accorded to the scheme 
in Benares district, making 25 boards with the scheme in opera- 
tion. The schemes in municipalities involve an expenditure by 
Government amounting to Rs. 3, 43, 653 per amium recurring, and 
Rs. 5, 83, 850 non-recurring. The schemes in districts have 
committed Government to an expenditure of Rs. 3, 55, 970 
recurring and to approximately Rs.8 lakhs non-recurring for 
buildings and equipment. A sum of Rs.5 lakhs recurring for 
grants to district boards, for introducing schemes of compulsory 
primary education for bo^^'s, was originally voted in 1928-29 and 
was available for the purpose uj) till 1932-33. No funds are- 
now available for the expansion of compulsory primary educa- 
tion and Benares district board financed their scheme by 
retrenching teachers in overstaffed schools.” 

In paragraph 19 of his report Mr. Weir says : 

Existing *schemes should be drastically overhauled. Re- 
organization of schools ill the areas coupled with a building: 
scheme are imperatively required. Without this, compulsion 
will not yield results comparable with the expenditure.” 

306. The following statement, taken from tEe General 
Report on Public Instmetion in the Uhitad/Provipces', 



Agra and Oudh for the yoar ending 31st March, 1934, 
shows the laumher of primary schools of all kin^ and 
their enrolment in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34: 
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schools 

Enrolment 

1932-1 

33 

1 

1933- 
34 I 

Varia- 

tion 

1932- 

33 

1933- 

34 

Varia- 
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Government 

y, 15 

15 

... 

1,158 

1,134 

—24 

District 

14,118 

14,057 

—61 

882,256 

901,647 

+ 19,391 








Municipal 

812 

812 

• • 

99,334 

100,248 

+914 

board. 







Aided 

4,089 

4,240 

+151 

, 150,644 

159,504 

+8,860 

Unaided 

104 

90 

—14 

5,046 

4,732 
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19,138 

19,214 

+76 

1,138,438 

1,167,205 

+28,827 


A study of the report, we have just now referi'ed to, 
shows how ill-equipped many of the primary schools are. 

307. We cannot help reproducing what Mr. Harrop, 
the Director of Public Instruction, says on the whole 
question of the development of Primary education in 
the United Provinces. 

“ The whole development of education in these provinces,” 
says Mr. Harrop “ is hampered by lack of adequate funds. 
I estimate that there are, in round figure^ some 18 lakhs of boys 
and some 30 lakhs of girls, between the ages of 6 and 11, for 
whom no education provision of any sort exists. I also think 
that the existence of this uneducated mass constitutes a great, 
if not the greatest, obstacle in the way of an increase of 
wealth per head of the population and this need for primary 
education is the biggest need of all. Funds for any large 
development in this direction cannot be found at present.” 

308. While we appreciate the financial difi&culty of 
the Government, we cannot but express our sense of 
regret at the poor results achieved so far under the two 
Acts of the legislature to which we have referred above. 

We are bound to point out that according to Mr. 
Harrop, the Education Department has again and again 
asked for more funds and the Finance Department 


Harrop 


Firumoe 


has always been prepared to put before the Legislature 
their demand, but as Mr. Harrop points out : 

“ The demand has been put up again and again by the 
Education Department in the schedule of new demands before 
the Finance Committee and has been constantly taken out, 
because other matters were considered to be more urgent.” 

We should hare thought that, haying regard to the 
poorly developed economic life of these provinces, the 
urgency of any measure, calculated to add to the 
efficiency of the youth in rural areas, would be allowed to 
prevail over certain other demands. 

3^^^ ¥/e may add that our attention has been 

drawn to certain provisions in regard to age which 
are to be found in the Compulsory Primary Education 
Mannar of the United Provinces. Paragraph 1 of Chapter 
III, Part r of this Manual provides as follows : ^ 

“ A municipal board desiring to avail itself of the provisions 
of the United Provinces Primary Education Act, 1919, shall 
first take a census in form 0 (appendix I) of children between 
the ages of 5 and 11 years in the area concerned, in order to 
ascertain the number of children to whom a notification under 
section 3 of the Act will be applicable on the date from which 
such notification vdil take effect, or who will be liable on attain- 
ing the age of 6 to be compelled to attend the school in the year 
succeeding the issue of the notification.” 

With regard to the district boards, the provision is 
to be foxmd in paragraph 4(a) of Chapter III, Part II 
of the same Manual and runs as follows : 

“Provisions should be made for all the boys between the 
ages of 6 and 11 less such number as is likely to be exempted. 
Where exemptions in excess of 20 per cent, are anticipated, an ex- 
planation of the reason for the exemption should be given. 
Of the number of boys shown in column 3 of form A, such as 
are between the ages of 6 and 11 years, should be shown in 
column 6 against the respective classes of institutions given in 
column 4. It should be stated in the explanatory memoran- 
dum whether, when compulsion is introduced, aided schools will 
continue as such.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Sbcondaey Education in the United Pbovinces 

310. As regards secondary education, we may point 
out that the only legislation to which our attention has 
been drawn is the United Provinces Act, II of 1921, 
generally known as the Intermediate Education Act, 
1921. The object of this Act was to establish a board to 
take the place of the Allahabad University in regulating 
and supervising the system of high school and inter- 
mediate education in the United Provinces, and to pres- 
cribe courses for the English middle classes, subject to the 
control of the Local Government. The powers of the 
board are specified in section 7 of the Act. 

311. With regard to secondary education, we desire 
to describe the existing position, and we shall do so in the 
words of Mr. H. R. Harrop, M.A., i.E.s., Director of 
Public Instruction, United ftovinees, to whom we are 
indebted for a very clear note. 

“ There are four classes of secondary schools,” writes Mir. 
Harrop, “ for Indian boys for which the Education Department 
is partly or wholly responsible. They are the vernacular middle 
schools, the English middle schools, the English high schools and 
the intermediate colleges.” 

“ The vernacular middle schools of which there are 748 
are, for the most, maintained by district boards and municipal 
boards. The district boards maintain 647 of them, municipal 
boards 31, and Government 8. The remaining 62 are recog- 
nized, and 48 of them are aided. They take boys who have 
passed the upper primary examination which is taken at the 
■end of class IV of the primary schools, the primary school 
course being normally a 5-year course covering the classes Infants, 
I, II, III and IV. The vernacular middle course is a 3-year 
course covering classes V, VI and VII. The schools are stsdfed 
by teachers who hold the vernacular teachers’ certificate, which 
is given after 2 years’ training in a Government normal school. 
The pay of the teachers in the vernacular middle schools ranges 
ficom Rs.26 to Rs.35 per mensem for the assistant masters, and 
firom Rs.40 to Rs.60 per mensem for the head masters. The 
■curriculum covers the usual subjects of language. Mathematics, 
History and Geography. Optional subjects are English, Draw- 
ing, Manual Training, Agriculture, and Rural Knowledge, 
l&igli’sh is taught as an optional si|b|ect in 228 vernacular 
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middle soliooLs., Manual Training in 31, and Agriculture or Rurali 
Knowledge in 153. Pliysical training and games are compul-- 
soiy. Boy* scouting has been introduced. The St. John^s Ambu- 
lance Mackenzie Course is taught in many schools, and there are-- 
Junior Red Gross branches in number. The practice of handi- ■ 
crafts is spreading, though it is not a subject of the curriculum. 
The end of the vernacular middle school course is the ^'ernacular * 
final examination. The number appearing in this exainina- 
^'■iion is" now about 35,000 of whom 60 per cent.' ordinarily 'passv^"' 
The cost of a bo 3 v" iu a vernacular middle school is in the neigh-- 
bouriiood of RB.2i per annum. The fees average 6 annas iper* 
.mensem.' , ■, 

^'Eiigiisii middle schools niimbei' 101, 96 are maintained" 

by bodies other than public bodies, 4 are maintained by iiiunicipaL 
boards and one by Government, 57 of them are aided. These.-' 
.schools teach . for no examination and are - mainly preparatory '’ 
to the high seliools. Enrolment in them is 12,000. They . teach; ,, 
classes III to VIII, i.e. they have a 6-year course. Their curri- 
culum is prescribed by the Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education.''' 

“ High schools number 203, of which Government main- 
tain 48, municipal boards 4, 148 are recognized aided schools 
maintained by registered bodies and 3 maintained by registered., 
bodies are recogrii":ed but are unaided. The enrolment in them-, 
is 84,000. They teach an 8-year course from classes III to 
They prepare students for the High School Examination which is- 
eoiiducted by the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education. Their ciirriGiiIiim and s 3 dlabus are prescribed by 
that board. Drawing, Manual Training, Agriculture, Science^ . 
Commerce, and Music are optional subjects. Some 14,000 boys* 
appear for the High School Examination of whom over 8,000 
pass." 

Intermediate colleges, as a rule, consist of all the - 
classes from III to XII. They prepare for the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, which prescribes the syllabus for classes XI and. 
XII. English is compulsory and 3 of a list of 15 subjects^,, 
namely Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Drawingv. 
Economics, Civics, History and Allied Geography, History 
of Greece and Rome and Allied Geography, Geography, a, 
modern language or a modern European language, a classical 
language, Pliysiology, Hygiene and Child Study for girls, and. 
Physiology, Hygiene and Elementary Psychology for boys. There 
is an Intermediate Examination in Commerce and an Interme- 
diate Examination in Agriculture. The number of interme- 
diate colleges is 34, of which Government maintain 8, 24 arC" 
aided and 2 are unaided. The enrolment is about 6,000. Five, 
thousand boys appear for the Intermediate Examination of whom.^ 
some 3,000 pass." 

■ /'The staff of the English middle,, high schools,, and inter--':,: 
mediate colleges mostly consists .of teachers who have receivedl 



a training as sncK. There are 3 colleges training graduates, 
namely, the Allahabad Government Training College, the Benares 
Hindu University Training College and the Aligarh Muslim 
University Training College. There are 3 institutions teaching 
students who have passed at least the High School Examination, 
namely, the Government Training College, Lucknow, the Gov- 
ernment Training College, Agra, and the Lucknow Christian 
CoHege.” 

“ Provincial revenues bear approximately half of the ex- 
penditure on intermediate colleges and high schools and about 
one-third of the expenditure on English middle schools. Accord- 
ing to the latest figures, provincial revenues bear over 10 lakhs 
of the expenditure on vernacular middle schools wliioh is under 
18-1 lakhs.” 


CHAPTER IX 
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TEcaNicAL, Industeial and Vocational, Education 

312. The question of technical, industrial and 
vocational education has recently formed the subject of 
investigation by the Local Government through two com- 
mittees. In the report of the Industries Re-organization 
Committee, the question is' dealt with in Chapter VII. It 
is pointed out that since the Xaini Tal Conference of 1907 
considerable attention has been devoted to the deve- 
lopment of technical and industrial education, that in 
1910 there were only 4 Government institutions, that 
by 1931 the number had increased to 30 (7 first class 
and 14 second class institutions and 9 model weaving 
schools), while another 66 run by local bodies or private 
organizations were in receipt of Government grants. 
It is next pointed out that— 

“ Ovdng to the need for retrenchment, some schools have 
been closed and there are now 24 Government schools, in addi- 
tion to the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and 46 
aided institutions. The present budget provision, for technical 
and industrial education is Rs. 9, 38,000 and forms about 82 per 
cent, of the total grant of Rs. 11 ’46 lakhs for the Industries 
Department.” {See paragraph 161 of the Report.) 

The report, referred to above, discusses in paragraph 
162, the objects which the schools are designed to 
serve. They are : . 

“ (1) To train cottage workers and other artisans in im- 
proved methods, and help in the improvement of their 
technique, 

(2) to enable middle class young men to set up n their 
own industrial business, 

(3) to help middle class young men to secure employ?- 
ment in industries, and 

(4) to supply industries with trained men to take charge 
of industrial work in various capacities.” 

The larger institutions are also expected to carry on 
experiments and research and introduce new appliances 
and designs. 

313. Our attention has also been drawn to the dis- 
cussion on the report of this Committee which arose in 
the United Provinces Legislative Council on the 12tjh 
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April, 1934. The main line of criticism in Council 
was that the Committee had recommended the abolition 
of a number of industrial schools, e.g. there was a great 
deal of criticism offered with regard to the proposed 
restriction on the activities of the Allahabad Carpentry 
School and certain other schools. On the other hand, the 
view taken by the Government appears to have been that 
the present system of training has not helped materially 
in the development of industries in the province, that 
middle class youths trained at these schools seldom feel 
confident enough to set up in business of their own and. 
that many fail to find employment as they do not meet 
the actual requirements of the industrial world. The view 
taken in the report is that educated men must be given 
sound educational training which would enable them to 
set up in business or to find employment and that training 
at second rate institutions cannot help them. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that there should be one fully 
equipped central school for each industry or phase of 
industry, but when there is already a similar institution 
in another province practical co-ordination should be- 
secured, so as to avoid duplication and extra cost. 
Each such school should be in close touch with the 
industries concerned and turn out students who can 
readily be absorbed therein by giving them training of 
the type needed by and designed to qualify them for the 
industry. The Committee have further observed that 
the aided institutions have been even less successful 
than Government schools in achieving the true object 
of industrial education. They have, therefore, recom- 
mended three types of schools : 

(1) I n structional classes for artisans, 

(2) Elementary or feeder schools for artisan boys 
and middle class youth, 

(3) Central vocational schools for enabling yotmg 
men to set up m business or to find employment 
supplemented by commercial extension courses and 
stipends to poor and deserving students in other 
parts of the province and foreign scholarship for 
training. 

314. We have also had the benefit of reading the 
report of the Industrial Schools Committee, presided over 
by Mr. P. M, Kharegat, i.o.s., c.i.b. The object of this 
Committee was to consider and report on the recommend- 
ations of the Industries Ee-Organiization Committee, as 
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regards the type of iiidustrial ihstitwtions that should 
he maintaiiied and individual institutions that should 
he closed. This Committee have recommended that : 

" There must be adequate facilities for iadustrial training ; 
in addition to fully staffed and well-equipped central schools and 
commercial extension courses, arrangements should be made 
for giving an industrial bias to the training imparted at general 
educational schools ; the commercial instincts of the boys should 
be developed by encouraging them to go in for the purchase and 
sale of small articles ; arrangements should be made with firms, 
factories and master-craftsmen for taking students as appren- 
tices, suitable fees being paid to them for the purpose ; elemen- 
tary industrial schools for boys and tuitional classes for artisans 
should he maintained in large numbers.” “In short,” say the 
committee “ we consider that the existing schools, particularly 
those in which the expenditure incurred is disproportionately 
large as compared with the quantity and quality of the out- 
turn should be re-organized and remodelled, and other methods 
.of training and forms of instruction substituted, so that full 
value may be received for the money spent.” 

315. We have carefully considered the recommenda- 
tions of the two Committees and we are free to confess that 
we are in greater sympathy with the recommendations of 
the Kharegat Committee, to which we have just referred 
than with the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Industries Re-organization Committee, in regard 
to industrial schools. We would like to re-inforce the 
suggestions of the Kharegat Committee that there must 
be adequate facilities for industrial training, and that 
an industrial bias to the training imparted at general 
educational schools should be given from the ver 5 ’' start 
of education, and that arrangements should be made 
with firms, factories and master-craftsmen for taking 
students as apprentices. This, we understand, is always 
kept in view in England and other countries. In this 
connection, we may draw attention to a report of the 
Joint Committee of the National Advisory Councils for 
Juvenile Employment (England and Wales, and Scot- 
land) on the Organization and Development of the 
Vocational Guidance Service in Great Britain. We 
realize that conditions are very different in this country 
hut there are certain suggestions of the Committee 
which, we think, may well be adopted with adaptations 
suited to local needs. They have, for instance, recom- 
mended that regional co-operation in some form is neoes- 
Aary for the pooling, in the common interest, of aU the 
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Hmowledge available regarding the various standards 
of attainment of pupils from the post-elementary 
schools, and of the opportunities of employment open 
to them : 

“It is suggested.” say the Committee, ‘‘that there 
might be established, in some of the Ministry’s divisions, a 
divisional council to assist in the co-ordination of the work of 
-advising and placing boys and girls from the post-elementary 
schools.” 

They suggest the appointment of these divisional 
councils by the Minister who should consult the local 
education authorities, teachers and representatives of 
commerce and industry. They recognize that there may 
be areas so n uch lacking in homogeneity that the rigid 
adoption of a divisional council may not be of great value 
at the outset. In such instance, where the time was not 
considered to be ripe or the circumstances of the area 
favourable for the institution of any formal council, 
it might be feasible to hold occasional conferences, 
representative of the vocational guidance authorities 
of the teachers, and perhaps of other interests concerned 
to discuss common problems. Further, they say that 
where there exists a large and well-defined industrial or 
commercial area within the territory of the division, it 
might be practicable and advantageous, in certain cases, 
to form regional committees, to look after the interests 
of the more limited territory concerned. The regional 
committee would act as a semi-autonomous body, with 
functions similar to those permitted to the divisional 
• council as mentioned above. 

316. We do not think that it is wholly impossible 
in these provinces to organize a vocational guidance 
authority with powers and functions of that authority 
carefully defined. Such authority should not only take an 
interest in vocational education but should also be under 
an obligation to establish contacts with educational insti- 
tutions and actual industries of the locality or the neigh- 
bourhood and to help the products of such schools in 
securing employment in such industries. At the pre- 
sent moment, the general complaint among industrialists 
and commercial men is — and* this was particularly the 
impression produced on us by the evidence we recorded 
at Cawnpore — that the products of the technical and 
industrial schools in these provinces have more theoreti- 
>081 than practical knowledge, and they do not come up 
fiio the standard of skill and efficiency required by 
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employers. We think that ibuch 5f this complaint 
might be removed if industrialists could be made to take 
interest in such schools and offer advice and guidance 
for the improvement of education imparted therein, so as 
to enable the products of these schools to qualify them- 
selves more effectively for practical careers after the 
completion of their school education. To a certain 
extent, we are bound to say that the complaint does not 
seem to us to be wholly justified, for it is obvious that 
whatever be the degree of education which is given in 
schools, practical knowledge of an industry or trade or 
business can only be acquired by actxial experience. 
Fiirther, we are of the opinion that, as suggested by the 
Kharegat Committee, arrangements should be made 
with firms, factories, and master-craftsmen for taking 
students as apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them 
for the purpose. The system of apprenticeship waa 
not unknown in India until comparatively recent times.. 
It should, we think, be revived and popularized at the 
pfesent day. 

317. While we are on this question we would like 
to deal with one further point. We are strongly of the 
opinion that Government should undertake to publish 
pamphlets regarding careers more or less on the model 
of the pamphlets issued by the Board of Education or 
the Ministry of Labour in England. Our inquiries show 
that these pamphlets have been found to be extremely 
useful by parents and boys in England. No such infor- 
mation or guidance is available easily to parents or boya 
in India. W’^e submit a few of these pamphlets by way 
of sample. 


318. 
follows : 


Our conclusions and recommendations are aa 


(1) Upon the evidence before us we are satisfied 
that there is a great and growing demand for the 
expansion of industrial and vocational education in 
these provinces. 

(2) We generally agree with the Biharegat Com- 
mittee : • 

(а) that there must be adequate facilities for 
industrial training ; 

(б) that in addition to fully staffed and weU- 
eqnipped central schools and commercial 
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extension courses, arrangements should be made 
for giving an industrial bias to the traimng 
imparted at general educational schools ; 

(c) that arrangements should be made mth 
firms, factories and master-craftsmen for taking 
students as apprentices, suitable fees being 
paid to them for the purpose ; 

{d) that elementary industrial schools for boys 
and tuitional classes for artisans should be main- 
tained. 

(3) We are of the opinion that the right course 
to follow would be not to diminish the existing 
facilities for technical education but to reorganize 
and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 

(4) In our opinion, it will not be enough to 
establish new industrial or vocational schools or to 
re-model or re-organize the existing ones, without, 
at the same time, creating an agency for placing 
the products of these technical schools and for 
establishing them in new careers. Without this, 
we fear, that the multiplication of the industrially 
and vocationally trained young men, who cannot 
settle down in life, may accentuate the problem of 
unemployment and may create fresh difficulties 
both for Government and society. 

(6) We are of the opinion that regional vocational 
guidance authorities consisting of teachers and re- 
presentatives of other interests, such as commerce 
and industry, should be created by the Ministry of 
Industries in these provinces. The vocational 
guidance authorities should not only take an 
interest in vocational education, but should also be 
under an obligation to establish contacts with 
educational institutions and actual industries of 
the locality or the neighbourhood, and to help the 
products of such schools in securing employment 
in such industries. 

(6) Further, we think that where there exists a 
large and well-defined industrial or commercial 
area within the territory of a district or a group 
of districts, regional committees to look after the 
educational interests of that area and to help 
qualified young men, should be created. 

12 . \ 
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7) We desire to emphasize the importance and 
essitv of developing apprenticeship in indus- 

crafts^,^^aixd W6' think' that ' this ' is^^ a 
lea* It.will only reTive a very old tradition 
lan industries, and' crafts. 

GfOverninent should .undertake through the 
^ries Bepartment or .any other department 
hlioation of pamphlets regarding the careers 
^ models of the pamphlets issued 

■by the Board of 'Education or the 'Ministry of 
.r in.'.Eneianrl. 
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CHAPTER X 


Advioe i’o mnimTS aw’d boys as to mimEm 

319. We are also of the opinion that provision 
should be made for affording guidance to parents and 
their boys in the matter of selection of careers. In 
many schools in England^ the system of appointing 
.::::':::;nareer :mast^ recently come ' into ■.vogne and:,::we 

would like to quote here from a memorandum which 
was kindly furnished to our Chairman in England by 
Dr. C. S. Myers, Prmcipal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology : 

Since the foundation of the National Institute of Industrial Dr. Myen^ 
Psychology in 1921/’ says Dr. Myers one of its main objects 
has been to investigate the possibility of usefully applying ^ aiional 
psychological methods in the field of educational and voeationai histitute of 
guidance. While the Institute is concerned largely with the Iniuatrial 
giving of vocational guidance to boys and girls of schoobleaving Fsycho- 
age, it is frequently invited to assist in the selection of young 
primary school children who are capable of profiting from a 
secondary school education. Purfcher, during recent years, the 
Institute has examined hundreds of university students. Many 
of these have been men and women who have been in some : 

doubt as to what courses of study they should pursue ; and many 
have been graduates who have been uncertain as to how best 
their university training might be employed. The majority 
of these have come independently, but a considerable number 
have been examined on the recommendation of their university 
appointments board. Having regard to the measure of success 
it has achieved in dealing with problems of these kinds, the 
Institute considers that an attempt may well be made to formu- 
late a scheme whereby its procedure may be adapted to Indian 
needs. It suggests that experienced members of its staff . v;! 

should be charged with the duty of preparing, in consultation 
with the Indian authorities concerned, a scheme for the training 
of both men and women in the Institute's technique. This 
scheme could be carried into effect either in India or in England. 

The scheme would cover (1) training in the selection of children 
for secondary education ; (2) training in the selection of adoles- 
cents for university education ; (3) training in the vocational 
guidance of undergraduates and graduates. The persons 
selected to receive such training should be of a high degree of 
intelligence, they should be capable of establishing easily and 
quickly a friencffy relationship with those they are called upon 
to advise, they should be patient, and they should have wide 
leympathies and be free from extreme views. They should also 
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be capable of instructing others, both by g^oup and individua 
teaching methods, in their technique, but their interest shotdd 
not be predominantly academic.” 

We have also read the relevant portions of the 
memorandum submitted by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology to the Joint Committee of the 
National Advisory Councils for Juvenile Employment and 
also the views of the Committee. In the opinion of the 
latter the science is still in a process of development, 
and opinions differ as to the stage which has been reach- 
ed and as to the importance of industrial psychology in 
relation to vocational guidance. In their opinion, voca- 
tional guidance must be exact and not merely indicative 
and it has been suggested that, until the special demands 
of each occupation have been analysed in detail and a 
system has been established for keeping them up to date, 
psychology, of itself, cannot conscientiously offer more 
than the broadest suggestions as to the suitability of 
any class of work for the individual. 

320. So far as we have been able to ascertain it is not 
easy to secure the services of any experts on the subjects 
in India, or at any rate in these provinces. Our recom- 
mendation as to these tests, however, must not be deem- 
ed to apply only to cases of vocational guidance. We 
think, it is necessary to give such assistance even though 
at the present stage the science may be ha a process 
of development. The experiment is being tried in 
England and elsewhere, and we think it should be given 
a fair trial in India also. Our opinion is that a great 
many students join schools for general education, and 
also for vocational education, without having any clear 
notion as to what they are going to do. Probably, 
it would be not right to expect young boys to have any 
definite or clear ideas on the subject. But what is more 
unfortunate is that their parents have hardly any better 
ideas about their capacity with the result that educa- 
tion which is given to boys is from the start aimless. 
If no qualified men are available in India, it may be 
necessary to secure the services of some men from this 
technical institute for a temporary period to study 
Indian conditions and to train a certain number of our 
teachers in this branch of psychology. We feel that any 
expenditure, incurred on this account, will not be wasted 
and may help the cause of education and ultimately 
the cause of employment. ' ^ . 



321. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows: 

(1) We are of the opinion that some steps should 
be taken to afford advice to parents in regard to 
the intellectual capacity of their boys and their 
suitability for certain careers. 

(2) The head masters assisted by other teachers 
in these provinces should be asked to carefully 
watch the intellectual capacity of the boys from 
the very start of their school education. 

(3) If there are no psycho -technical experts 

available among the head masters or school masters 
who have made a study of modern psychological 
methods in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance, then we would advise the engagement of 
one or two experts for a temporary period from 
England who would give the necessary training to 
our school masters, or in the alternative, the depu- 
tation of two or three school masters from India to 
England or other foreign countries for the study 
of these methods, so that on their return, they may 
help in the development of those methods in these 
provinces. • 

(4) Arrangement should be made for the study 
of and research in Experimental and Eiacational 
Psychology in the various universities. 


CHAPTER XI 

TJniveesity Edtjoation in the United Peovinces 

322, As regards the existing position in respeot 
of university education, a few facts may be given below. 
There are five universities in these provinces, namely 
the Allahabad University, the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, the Lucknow University, the Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Agra University. Each of these 
universities is governed by a separate Act of Legislature. 
Of these there are two, namely the Hindu University 
at Benares and the Muslim University at Aligarh, which 
have been established by the Acts of the Central Legis- 
lature and are in receipt of financial assistance from the 
Government of India. They are, in point of fact, All- 
India institutions. The Allahabad and Lucknow Univer- 
sities are unitary institutions, but the Agra University 
is merely an examining university and caters for indivi- 
dual colleges at Cawnpore, Meerut, Agra and Bareilly 
and several others in Rajputana and Central India.- 
Erom the General Report on Public Instruction in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year ending 
31st March, 1934, we find that the total enrolment of all 
the five universities was as follows : 

1932 - 33 .. .. .. 7,501 

1933 - 34 . . . . . . . . 7,867 

323. The following statement showing the amount 
of grant to each university will be found useful : 



1933 

-34 

1932-33 

Nrme of 
institution 

Provincial 

funds 

Central 

revenues 

Provincial 

funds 

Central 

revenues 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Allahabad Uni- 

6 , 62,983 

• • 

6 , 02,374 : 


versity. 

Lucknow Uni- 

(recurring), 

31,700 

(non- 

recurring). 

11,48,505 

1 

' ' ! 

10 , 53,305 


versity. 

(recurring), 

4,000 

(non- 

recurring). 
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1933-34 


1932-33 


Namo of 
institution 


Provindal Central Rrovinoial Osntral 
funds r tvenues funds revenues 


Benares Hindu 
University. 
Aligarh Muslim 
University. 


Agra University 
Affiliated colleges 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

4 . 5,000 2 , 70,000 45,000 2 , 70,000 

(recurring) (recurring) 

63,620 2 , 70,000 52,600 2 , 70,000 

(recurring) (recurring) 

15,000 6 , 00,000 

(non- (non- 
recurring) recurring) 

42,136 .. 40,169 

3 , 90,181 .. 3 , 57,203 


f 


We may, however, point out that owing to financial 
stringency, substantial reductions have been made 
and are proposed to be made in the grants hitherto made 
to the universities. 

324. At the Allahabad University, the total enrol- 
ment shows an increase of 194, being 1,883 against 
1,689 the year before; at the Lucimow Unirersity, 
the total enrolment was 2,014, an increase of two ; at 
the Benares Hindu University, the total enrolment was 
3,492 being 187 more than the figure of the year before ; 
at the Aligarh Muslim University, the total number of 
students was 1,110 ; and at the Agra University, the 
total enrolment was 3,319. 

325. We append, by way of example, a comparative 
statement furnished to us by the Allahabad University 
showing the percentage of passes in the various Exami- 
nations of the Allahabad University. {See Appendix 
IX.) 

326. We gather from a note of the Allahabad 
University that' it has an Admission Committee consis- 
ting of the Vice-Chancellor and aU the Heads of Depart- 
ments. This committee meets at the close of the 
sessions and after considering the strength of the 
steff, the timetahle and the accommodation available 
lays down the number of admissions to be made 
in the first year in each department. The Registrar 
receives the applications and provisionally admits 
sfcfidents Tip to the limit laid down by the Ad- 
mission Committee. The usual practice is that students. 


Enrol- 

mmt. 






Committee. 


passing the Intermediate Examination in First and 
Second Division are given the first preference. On 
the science side, students passing in the third division 
are not admitted at all, but exception is made in 
the case of local students, to the extent of the accom- 
modation available in the laboratories. The Admis- 
sion Board again meets when the University Te-opens 
and formally approves of the action of the Registrar 
after the Heads of the Departments have satisfied 
themselves. 


The following figures show the number of applicants 
for admission, and the percentage of rejection : 


' . Year ■ 

No, of ■ 
applicants 
for 

admission 

No. actually 
admitted.. 

Percentage 

of 

rejection 

1980 

336 

281 

16 per cent. 

1931 

435 

369 

16 per cent 

1932 .. . . 

421 

354 

16 per cent. 

1933 .. 

445 

379 

15 per cent.. 

1934 .. 

498 

394 

21 per oent.^ 


We are unable to give any such information as re- 
gards admission in other universities, but so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, at the other univer- 
sities also, there are a number of applicants who are 
rejected every year. 

327. It may be interesting, here, to note that 
the total population of the United Provinces is 
48,408,763 and the total number of students at the 
universities in 1932 was 10,687, and the total number 
of stirdents, who graduated in Arts and Science in 
1932-33 was 1,397. These figures do not include 
graduates in law or gTaduates in medicine, nor those 
students who pass out of special colleges such as the 
Thomason Engineering College, Roorkee. The pro- 
portion of the total number of students at univer- 
sities to the population is as 1 to 4,535 ; while the pro- 
portion of the total number of graduates in Arts and 
Science is as 1 to 34,809. Judged in the light of these 
figures, we do not think it could reasonably be said that 
the number of graduates in Arts and Science, having 
jpCgard to the total population, is excessive. But the 



problem of unemployment should not be viewed in this 
light. The real question, to our mind, is as to the use 
that is going to be made of the educated products of« 
these universities, or as to whether these men after the 
conclusion of their university education are able to 
earn a living. 

328. On the question as to whether the fees charged 
at the universities should be raised or not, there is some 
divergence of opinion among the members of the Com- 
mittee. It is felt by some that the time has come when 
the scale of fees should be revised and raised in respect, 
at any rate, of higher education of young men qualify- 
ing themselves for certain careers with a more adequate 
:schoIarships aid for the promising poor boys. On the 
other hand, there are some among us who feel that the 
material before us is not sufScient and adequate to 
enable us to form any definite conclusion and to make 
any recommendation in this behaK. The question of 
the scale of fee, however, is one which has an important 
bearing on the finances of university education and is 
related to the system of scholarships. But the Com- 
mittee, as a whole, feel that the matter requires much 
more careful and elaborate consideration than it has 
been possible for them to give upon the material before 
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CHAPTER XII 

Our Recommendations as to Education Generally 

329, Tlie more we have studied the entire problem,, 
the more we have felt convinced that the time has come 
for a revision of our entire educational policy. We 
thoroughly realize that Indian opinion is and has been 
extremely sensitive on the question of educational 
reform. But that sensitiveness, we imagine, has been 
njaiuiy due to a feeling that anything which has 
the effect of interfering with the expansion of educa- 
tion over a larger area of the country is calculated to 
retard the political or educational progress of the country. 
We desire to point out that there can be, in the existing 
circumstances, no occasion for any such suspicion or 
feeling. Education even under the existing constitution 
is a “ Transferred subject ” which is administered by a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature. Under the new 
constitution with the considerably enhanced powers- 
of the provincial legislatures, the future of education 
will he exclusively in Indian hands. We think, there- 
fore, it is ail the more neoessarji that the legislatures, and. 
people generally should approach this question now with- 
out any such feeling of suspicion or distrust and with 
the sole object of so re-organizing the educational system 
that while, on the one hand, it may give the freest possible 
scope for the development of culture and general knqwl- 
■ edge, it should, on the other, lay increasing emphasis on 
that side of it which should enable our young men to 
become more practical, take their proper share in the 
development of industries and agriculture and other 
economic resources of the country and become useful 
economic units of society. 

330 We do not wish to involve ourselves in what 
seems to us to bo a barren controversy as to whether the 
old ideal of knowdedge for knowledge sake should or 
should not bo followed in these days of stress and 
struggle. 

“ The first object ” says Sir Ernest Simon, “ which 
most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children the 
best possible education is to enable them to make their ways- 
in the world and earn their living. A boy at the end of the 
education, has nowadays to face a difficult world where com- 
petition. is keen and secure employment difficult to obtair* 
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His chance of success depends largely on the education which 
he has received. Hence the great importance of vocational 
education which seeks to give a matt the training, the knowl- 
edge, and the -skill to enable him to earn a good living. It is 
the very strength of the demand for vocational training which 
causes educationists to lay stress on the inadequacy of a narrow- 
technical training, and to urge the aims of general culture, of a 
broad training of the mind to cultivate the tastes and stimulate 
the imagination.” 

It is, we think, as true of parents in England as of 
parents in India to say that the first object which they 
have ill view in educating their children is to enable 
the latter to earn their livelihood. By the exercise of 
proper discrimination, it should not be difficult for parents 
and sohool masters to see whether a particular boy is 
suited merely for cultural education or for vocational 
education. But we do protest against the notion that 
anybody and everybody, irrespective of his capacity, 
is fitted to receive education imparted in the -unit^aly 
to those preparing for the professions. While, therefore, 
we should do nothing to discourage those men who are 
likely to derive benefit by “ liberal education ” and indeed 
should help the deserving among them in every way, we 
should provide for others — ^and we believe their number 
is much larger — education of a different type, that is to 
say, education of a vocational character or such educa- 
tion as may enable them to earn a decent living indepen- 
dently of Government service, or without being forced 
by circumstances to Join certain learned professions, for 
which they are either not suited, or which cannot afford 
to take in any new men in large numbers. In short, 
our opinion is that education must be brought into line 
with the needs of the country. There must be some co- 
relation between education and the use that is going to 
be made of the educated product. We are clearly of the 
opinion that in future education and employment must- 
bo viewed together. 

Having made these general observations, we shall 
riow express our definite opinion in regard to — 

(а) Primary Education ; 

(б) Secondary Education ; and 

(c) University Education. 


(a) Primary Education 

331. As regards primary education, wo have in an 
earlier chapter referred to certain features of it. The 
whole probiein of primary education in these provinces 
has recently been examined by Blr. R. S. Weir in a report, 
to which we have referred before. We shall also refer 
in another part of the report to the conditions under 
which primary education is given in some other coun- 
tries. We are anxious to emphasize, in the ease of 
primary education also, that there must be some relation 
between the character of education that is given and the 
needs of rural life, for it is mainly in regard to rural areas 
that the problem of primary education will have to be 
approached in future. It is, therefore, to our mind, 
necessary that while it should be the aim of primary 
education to remove illiteracy, it should also be its 
principal aim to c|ualify boys to become more useful 
members of village communities. At present, we fear 
that primary education which is given is ineffective 
partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon 
rural and agricultural needs and partly because the age- 
limit up to which a boy may be kept at school is, in our 
opinion, too low ; and we also fear that in many cases it 
is true that after the boj^s have left their primary schools 
they I'elapse into i^^iteracJ^ It is, in our opinion, 
essential that the curricula of studies and courses of 
education at the primary stage should be made 
more practical and of greater living interest and the 
methods of instruction employed should strengthen the 
practical tendencies of the minds of scholars. Further, 
we are strongly of the opinion that the element of 
compulsion should be extended all over the province ; 
for we feel that without such compulsion it is idle to 
expect that parents who themselves are illiterate or 
uneducated will he too willing to recognize the necessity 
of such education. We, therefore, recommend that the 
age -limit for the piu’poses of primary education should 
be, not 11 as it is now, but 12 or 13. This may mean 
the employment of more teachers and greater expen- 
diture, but we fear the problem cannot be solved without 
assuming an increasing financial responsibility. 

332. Our conclusions and recommendations as . 
regards primary education are as follows : 

(1) In our opinion, while it should he the aim of 

, nrimary education to remove illiteracy, it should 




also be its principal aim to qualify boys to become 
better agriculturists and more useful 'members of 
village communities. Primary education, as it is 
given at present, is ineiffective partly because it 
does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and 
agricultural needs and partly because the ase -limit 
is too low. 

(2) We therefore, recommend that primary 
education should be brought more into line with 
rural needs and agricultural conditions to enable 
boys reading at primary schools to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) In our opinion, the age-limit for the purpose 
of primary education should be raised to 12 or 13, 
and every child should remain at school for at least 
six years. If this is done— -and we realize that it 
means more financial outlay— primary education 
will not only become more efficient but also find 
employment for a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory 
primary education be extended all over the province, 
as, in our opinion, without it economic prosperity 
cannot be built up. In this connection, for the 
spread of primary and adult education it is worth 
while considering how far the agency of broadcast- 
ing can be called in aid. 




(&) Secondary Education 

333. We shall begin our observations with regard 
to seeonditiy education by referring to a resolution of 
the Third Conference of the Indian Universities held at 
Delhi in March, 1934. The first resolution which was 
passed at that conference was as follows : 

“ A lu’actical solution of the problem of unemployment 
can only be found in the radical readjustment of the pi’esent 
system in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils 
shall be diverted, at the completion of their secondary educa- 
tion either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. 
This 'id enable universities to iuiprove their standard of admis- 
sion.” 

334. The United Provinces Government also issued a 
resolution on the subject on tlie 8th August, 1934. It 
refers to the report of the Hartog Committee, appointed 
by the Indian Statutory Commission, which exposed some 
of the weaknesses and defects of the system of education 
in India and suggested certain remedies. It stated that, 
in view of the increasing unemployment amongst the 
educated classes, it was no longer possible to regard 
our secondary schools and colleges merely as institutions 
for cultural development. It refers to a reco m mendation 
of the Punjab Enquiry Committee of 1932-33, which says 
that the problem of unemploynient is essentially not 
a university but a pre-university problem. After 
referring to some of the recommendations of the Punjab 
Enquiry Committee, the resolution goes on to discuss 
certain educational reforms for the United Provinces. 
Its main recommendation is for the constitution in the 
United Provinces of a secondary course of which the 
object should bo to provide a general education com- 
plete in itself and untrammelled bj?- university require- 
ments. The course may be shorter than the present 
high school course by one year and the medium of 
instruction must be vernacular throughout. The high 
school examination should therefore have two kinds of 
certificates — one certifying completion of the course of 
secondaiy education and qualifying for admission to 
industrial, commercial and agiicultural schools, and 
the other qualifying for admission also to Arts and 
Science Intermediate colleges. The Intermediate 
course, if the High School course is curtailed by one 
year, is to be extended to three yeare and should he of 
four parallel types : (1) Industrial, (2) Commercial, (3) 
Agricultural and (4) Arts and Science and end with aii 


examination wliicli may be • : ■ - ' K, , v ti'^nat© 

Examination. Theresolut. • , . ■ . : ; .jf ,, , jd 

courses should, to some ext . ■ ,% ;■ h. i j a:’/- :: r i; ^^ed 

by the Hartog' Committf ■.> ■ ; . ' ©nt 

all sections of the co? - , ■■ : ^ :ent 

occupations, traditions . • . . ^heir 

different ambitions ar. . .. .? ' any, 

choice of the type of s- • their 

children. In fact, tt , ■, : y - niddle 

English school has • . .. . y that 

other fo'.. of ednc ■ ‘. .y.; 

'there:; ;if--y:r7s8alyod: ^Om ■ 

the lo’ . 1 -y > jf a high 

schoc . • --’-pil. Only 

studo. - •: . f-. , . ^ fce Exami- 
nation in. • '• :■? ; .. admission 

to the Arts ai* ' ...■ .y ■ : Jc-S' . y: ' js ; but the 

Higher Certificate j.j . t c r ■ . 'v' . y.dcuioure may be 
treated as qualification:::, to university:- 

courses, in Commerce and Ag respectively, 'An 
such conditions as the universitio... ray prescribe. The 
Higher Certificate in Commerce may be recognized as 
the qualification for admission to ail clerical posts in 
the public services. Students who have specialized in a 
single aspect of some industry often find it as difficult 
to obtain employment as those who have received a 
purely literary education. The industrial courses should 
therefore not be of a specialized vocational character, 
but should aim at givmg technical training of general 
character designed to develop skiU of hand and eye, 
cultivate practical aptitudes and prepare boys for and 
jiredispose them towards industrial life. In order that 
schools may discover, at as early a stage as possible, hoys 
who are fitted rather for an industrial course than fpr a 
literary course, manual training or handicraft in some 
form should be compulsory in the lower classes of 
secondary schools and optional in the two highest 
classes. 

335. We have quoted above extensively from the 
resolution of the local Government, as we attach consi- 
derable importance to it, and we desire to say that excep- 
ting in regard to one or two matters we find ourselves in 
complete agreement with the view which has been put 
forward in this resolution. We are not at all sure that 
the Higher Certificate in Commerce should be recognized 
as a qualification for admission to all clerical posts in the 
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sfiviees. We have stated our view in an earlier 
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. >: ' <- j^cu-ouc uigner stuciies. In Arts and Science, 
at the universities. At the same time, it is necessary 
to sound a note of warning against the idea that an 
unlimited number of men who have received vocational 
training will be absorbed bj’ industries and coinixierce. 

335, Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows; 

(1) We are generally in agreement with the 
underljnng policy of the resolution of the local 
Government in regard to the secondary education, 
dated the Stli August, 1934, and we think that the 
High School examination should have two kinds 
of certificates — one certifying completion of the 
course of secondary education and qualifying for 
admission to industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural schools, and the other qualifying for admis- 
sion to Arts and Science Intermediate colleges. 

(2) The Intermediate course, if the High School 
course is curtailed by one year, should bo extended 
to three years and should be of four parallel types : 
(1) Industrial, (2) Commercial, (3) Agricultm'ai 
and (4) Arts and Science. 

(3) Generally, we are of opinion that our second • 
ary schools should provide much more diversified 
courses of study, care being taken to give more 
practical than theoretical mueation to our boys. 


(4) The industrial courses m secondary schools 
houid aim at giving technical training of general 
iiaracter designed to develop skill of hand and 
ye and cultivate practical 
dispose them towards industrial life 

(o) Proper agencies shoul 
le hoys as to their careers 


(c) University Education 

337, We iiesit come to university education. We 
desire at this stage to refer to a memorandum wMck 
....was fiiiiiisiied ..to. .ns.. by tlie. learned Vi.ce-Ciiaiicell.or.....of,... 
the Allahabad Uiiiversity (Pandit Iqbal Narain Gnrtu). 

'' In the British Universities,'’ so runs the memorandum 
'' C3:oTvciiB.g of the tinder-graduates^ particularly on the Ai*ts side, 
lias become marked of late. In 19145 the number of students in 
Creriiiaii IhiiTer-^ities amounted to 60,000. In 1930. tie num- 
ber liad gone up to 100,000. It is computed that during tlie 
last TO j'ear'-. viiile the popiilation in America; lias been t-ratied, 
IJnirersity population lias increased 14 times. The most remark- 
al)ie feature in American education is the rapid rise and growth 
of big universities with large enrolments during the last 20 
j^-ears. The same complaint of ever increasing nmnheTs is to 
be foriiid in the Preiieli Universities. The number of students 
ill Geniiaii iiniuersities iu proicortion to its total popiilatioii is 
1 to 690, in the Universiiies of Scotland 1 to 455, and in the 
United States of America i to 125. It is true that many who 
are classified as university students in America will not be 
regarded as such in Great Britain or Germany but the general 
character of the problem is inure or less the same. The rapid 
increase in the iiiiinber of university students in these countries, 
partieiilaxty after the war, is looked upon as one of the most clis- 
tiirbiiig factors, yet to the best of out knowledge, it has not been 
aiiy’ivliere serioiishy’* advocated ov public men or by responsible 
officials that, rliglier Education should be made more costly", in 
order that the number of students may be reduced. It is true 
that they have l)een serioiisty thinking of ways and means by 
which it may become possible to make a better selection of 
studeiiis who woiila derive the greatest amount of advantage 
lioiii Univoidty educaiirui. But so far no very satisfaciory and 
eifective metiiork bare been found for the- selection of ti:e tuleiited 
and the wciidiiig out of the unilt. iu America, tiisy are Iiere and 
there trying psychological tests which may, perhaps, ia some 
measure. 1)e iiLo employed here with advantage, not for re>strict- 
iiig the adlriis^-,ion of students in either schools or colleges but for 
discovering tL'eir real talents sumciently early in order to divert 
them, at suitable stages of educational ladder, into institutioiis of 
dilfeiv^nt ty].)cs, wliere they could receive proper training suited 
to their aptitudes.'' 

33S. have considered it necessary to quote from 


the iiieDicuanduiii exteiisivelY, inasmiiet as the 
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Viee-Chaneellor of the Allahabad University may lairiy 
be taken to represent the views held in many acadeiiiic 
circles. But w"e may at once say that it is not our 
object to make Iiiglier education more costly in order 
that the nimiber of students may be rediicecb nor are ^ 


we going to recoiiiiiieiid, in wiew of our approach of the’ 
.problem, tlie„iixiiig of any arbitrary number for the 
purposes of admission into the. uniTersities,,;,,: ^:'t^^^^:^ 

339. We may 5 howoYer, add here that we have made 
eiicfdiries as to whether universities in other coiintrieB 
haim vdthiii the last fev/ 3 ^ears adopted any rule for 
re.itrictiiig admissions and in this- coiinectioii^ we shall 
quote from a letter of Bi% 'Wo ' 'M. KotscMag, dated the ]}f^ 
28th August, 1936, . addressed 'to - our Cliaimian. We 
■€|iiote from it as below :■ 

'^(1) Germany, — ^As, ' I have' dsalt fully with the numerus 
olaums law in mj report f I hadiittle to add. The law applies 
do' ail the institutions' of learning, i.e, the total iiiiinber of enrol- 
ments in th^ country has, been restricted. ■ No separate numems 
damns has been introduced for the '.various faculties, except for 
certain well-defined courses preparing' exclusively for state 
:.:oar83rs, i.e. in,. forestry, certain branclies.-of teaching, etc. In- view 
of the fact, hDW, 0 var, that the new. total '.enrolinerits have been 
'hodiice.dl. 'by , n.sarly 50 .per. cent.,, all the .faculties have been W 
."■■■'■affected.'. 

; '(2:) Frame . — -In France, certain gratides. have. 
years rejected a, great many oaadiclates .as I ha.ve ■ mentioned 
;:;,ii]i.;',3ny.;.''r8p'Drt on page 23. This. is- particularly true..fbrv'thhiastW 
Autions;. of : mining ^ and engineering ms :Wb 1I ■ as .the;; 
snpkienre which prepare for the higher teaching cai'eers. 
■■■Enlrance' to. these institutions is ooinpetitive. , Iinay; 

..suggC'St ■..'.that-' this is not , an., example of. a nmnerm .damns^ 
as-the,, expression is commonly understood. Such .ea 11 di.da.t 0 s, 
as are rejected by. the. ^cote^,.find no difficult i?- in being 
acimitited to. the regular-' courses at the universities and other 
-.■■im'titutions., .3'.,,^ i;.'.,.' ■■■■■ ■■■''■■'o'"'" 

The p \opo 3 al of Senator Professor. Portmami, to introduce a 
genuine mmmrm dmmus for the c.ourses 01 iiiodleiiie, wlilcli! h 
-also msiitionsd in 'iny' report has not yet become law. 

(S) Hwivjary.—A nti^mems. elausus for ail the institiitiona of , 
higher leaoilng ,' and for all faculties .has been introduced in - ■ 
Hirigary, as early as 1920*.', -Every year, only a certain nmn- 
ber of students are admitted, to the universities, according to the 
piospectiva needs in the professions. Apart fiom scholarly fh 
’qualifications, to be determined on the basis of the leaving 
examinations at the end of the 'secondary schools, tlie question ' - 

of race and religion, has been introduced as a further criterion* 

The law has uiidergone certain changes in recent years, biit^ at 
oiie^ time, Jewish students were only to be 'admitted in pro- 
portion to the strength of the Jewish population in Hungary.,, 
Oousidering the fact that in 1913-14, 28 '*4 per ceitfu of all the 
students were Ja-wish. and that in recent yearn they have only .-r.v;';' 
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insti tilted about 10 per cent, of tlie total student popiilatioiiy 
tlie mmierus elmmis, in m far as it Ms been directed against 
tie Jewisb students, lias been effectiTe, 

(4) Brnnamia . — ^Following an ordinance of Jtinej 1935^ tlie 
entraiieo of new students to eacb faculty in tbe several univer- 
sities iias been severely restricted. In tbe TJniveisity of ; 
Biicliarestv for instance whicli last year bad well over 20^000-' 
students^ only tlie follovdiig ' quotas of students .are admitted : 

2CfO new students' of Theology. ■ . 

? 5 , ?>. Xia'W. 

' 55 . Literature. V- 

5 5 55 ' Medicine. 

55 5 5 Pharmacy. ' . t ■■ 

55 ' . 55 Vet. Med. 

Similar figmes have been elaborated for the universitieg oft 
Oliip and Ce:i‘naut 25 of the ' polytechnic . and coiiiiDmcial 

higii seliools. The students are to. be selected on the strength ^ 
of the results of competitive ■. entrance exaniinations. t 

(5) Poland , — The inajoiitj^ of- the 'faculties— with the sole 
exception of Law and Literature— have i.estricted the number of 
students. The college of nxiiiing as . %¥ell as the faculties of 
medicine and phaiinacy hawe mtiodiiced. very severe elimiimtive 
examinations at the end of the first and -of the second year of 

stiidjr. 

(6) EsiliondcL’ — The Senate of the University of Bo.ipirt 'liasr 
decided to accept not more than 500 new studeiits:diiiiiig both... V' 
the years 1934 and 1935. The tot.al stiide,iit ^mlmber'' .iii ' the^^ 
University of Dorpat lias, in recent years, been var^yiiig bcxtw’'e€m.;'-' ^ 
SjOOO and 3.500. Thus, the newly enfb'rced ' restriction can be 
considered rather as a sneasuie. to prevent fiuther .incre^ascr't ham ^ 
to reduce the present iiuMber. 

(7) Mort€ay.~Iii 'Ko:.y\va\ . certain. . lestiieti'CiiS have ' beeii,,., 
established in the medical faculty. -.Since -19265 only, oO students, 
have becui admitted every teim to the advanced exairse of 
medical studies. The reasons given aie not so much unemploy- 
ment in the medical profession^ — ^vhich however does exist— as 
liMt-ed' space and limited facilities for instruciicn. This lulfrg 
is rather seveie, as the number of students finishing the fiist- 
cfiiU'se of raeclical studies has been in. the neighbcuiliccd of 150 
per year. A piopcsed brought in 1930 to limit the nuraber of 
first-yeai* students, was defeated by the Ivoiv-egiaii, Stoitii^g 
(Parliament). Simila.r restrictions apply to the teclmieal college 
and the dental college. The selection is made altogether cm 
the basis of scholarly qualificaticns, tested by examinations. 

(8) Ecoilmi€t~Iii Scotland, all the tea'eheis’ tiairiirg colleges' 
have introduced a quota system for giaduate 'entiants. This, 
in tiUB, has led to a noticeable deciease in the eBioJments in tlio 
faculty^., Arts at the, Scottish 'universities*., lhe_mtdieal: 
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faculties of Ediiiburgli and, of Glasgow Jiave also re,stricted the 
number of entrants, not for reasons of prospscfciye nneaiploy- 
ment but simply beoauso of the material limits of IrAoratory and 
clinical equiprnont. You will probably remember that at one 
time when European medical faculties were overrun by American 
-students, mostly of dewish origin, the University of Glasgow 
suspended altogether admission of’ American students. I do 
not know whether this rule is still in force. 

(9) Oi^,sr co»'»lrjes.— Far-reaching restrictions have also been 
imposed in Bulgaria and Greece. Unfortunately, I have no 
Aetailsd data available. 

By way of summary, it can be said that entrance i’estrictions 
mre multiplying in Europe. They are either prompted— ’ 

(а) by a desire to reduce the unemployment in the pro- 
fassions— this is certainly true for countries like Germany, 

Rumania, which have taken far-reaching 

• measures; 

(б) owing to limited space and teaching facilities ;TOthia' 
the univarsities — this is particularly true for msdioarfakuI--'‘; 
^ ^ technical institutes, and other institutions, \whsre 
laboratory facilities are essential for the training of the 
students; 

(o) a desire to discriminate against particular groups with- 
in t he population , i.e. the J ews in Germany and in Hungary.” 

MO. W set forth above the views hfilii ml 

Indian University circles and also the result of our 
enquiries as to what has been done in recent years 
Europe. The resolution of the Universities Conference 
held in 1934 which we have quoted above recommends a 
reform of the system of education in the schools. We 
have very carefully thought over the question as to 
whether any scheme of educational reform should begin 
at the bottom, that is to say, with the reform of school 
education, or at the top, that is to say, with some 
restrictions being placed on entrance to the universities. 
Our view is that in the natural and logical order of things 
the reform should begin at the bottom; for we think 
that if school education is made more efficient and pro- 
vision is made, at that stage, for diversified education, so 
as to qualify the vast majority of our boys, v/ho are not 
fit to go to the universities, for certain careers, the 
number of boys proceeding to the, universities would 
•automatically be reduced, and it would thus be possible 
for universities to still further raise their standards. 
We have also looked into the question of the standards 
maintained by the universities. We are of the opinion 
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that there has heen a steady tendency in the nnirersities 
to raise their standards., though we feel that there is still 
room for hupi-ovcineiit in that direction specially in 
certr,.5::i departments of knowledge. We are decidedh?' 
of tfo o'oiizloii that the level of the. first class men now 
jprcdriced hy on? imi versifies is cei’ta.inty higher than 
that of tlio first class men produced say 15 or 20 years 
ago. But we fear that the level of others is still lovr 
?nd we apprcjieiid that it is the presence of men of 
ma.deciiate iiiteliectiial equipment that tends to keep 
tl.’r rh-'./.h-ircls from rising, and w^'e suggest that the 
Uiiiversities .should set themselves seriously and earnestly 
to improve the standards all round. 

S4i. We aie not prepared to endorse aiijt general 
criticism about the efficieumy of the scaiis rmiintaiaod ]jy 
our m.iiverslties ; for we find that nearly every Univer- 
sitj' ir- these pjrovinees has a nmnher of Profes- 
sors, iieaders and Lecturers who, after receiving 
their ©diic<i,tion ^xp to the highest standards in Lidia 
have received further education at Oxford or Cambridge 
or some continental -universities. Indeed, some of the 
professors in cur universities are men who by reason 
of their scholarship or research hi certain subjects have 
acquired a gra&t reputation in the vroiid of learning and 
soholarsiiip. Ti'e must, however, make an exception 
so far as the teaching of Law is concernsd v/hiei.!. wO' 
think 1ms been generally neglected and where we think 
there is considerable room for improvement in the 
quality of the stafi. 

342. It is also suggested, in certain quarters, that 
there should be vj pi'eliminary selection for admission to 
the miivorsities at the school-leaving stage. We have 
enquired into this question and wo are satisfied that the 
universities do make such selection at the time when 
ajiplieations are made for admission. Indeed a fairly 
good nnii.il;er of young men who apply for Sjdmission are 
rejected and generally some of the universities, if not ail,, 
are averse to taking in those who have passed their 
Intermediate Examination in third class. Aeconling 
to oiir iiiformatioii, on the science side the selective 
process is more rigorously enforced. We, are therefore, 
of the ojjiuioii and we recommend accordingly that if 
educalionai reform is taken in hand, as -wo think it 
should he, it must begin with secondary schools, and 
that, if this is done on the lines indicated above, wq do ■ 



not tliink tliat there will be, at any rate until the experi- 
ment has been tried, any occasion for adopting any 
arbitrary rule laying down the number of students who 
may in any year be admitted by the universities. 

343. It has been urged before us by certain 
professors wiioiQ. we have examined that much of their 
activit;,^ on the sciene© side is restricted for want of 
adequate finaacjai assistance. At Allahabad, Benares 
and Aligarh, we were told that, in point of fact, industrial 
problems for research v/ork have been in recent years 
submitted by certain industrialists to university 
professors. We are anxious that the points of contact 
between the research side of the Science Departments 
of our universities and industries should be multiplied 
so that the universities here may not devote them- 
selves solely or exclusively to higher academic research 
in abstract branches of scientific knowledge, but may* 
also carry on research work related to the needs oi 
the industries, and thus contribute to the economic 
development of the country, which we find has been 
done nearly everywhere in the West. Indeed, we 
are of the opinion that when grants are made to the 
universities, a certain portion of money should be 
reserved for research work in subjects in v/hich the 
industries are interested ; and for this purpose we would 
recommend that a proper and adequate representation 
of business and industries should be provided for in 
the constitution of the imiversities preferably on 
different faculties. We regret to observe that, hitherto, 
such seats in the courts of the universities, as are 
filled by nomination, have been, in not a few instances, 
offered to men who, possibly otherwise very deserving, 
have taken little interest in the work of the universities 
or made little contribution to the discussions that take 
place from time to time in the university courts or 
other bodies. We would also recommend that an 
Advisory Committee should be constituted to advise the 
Ministry of Education in regard to the grants that are 
to be made to the universities for research work and 
that on such Advisory Committee not only the uni- 
versities but also business, trade, industries and agricul- 
ture should be represented. 

344. Our attention has also been drawn to the pro- 
blem of the Indian students in England which has formed 
the subject of a report by Dr. Quayle and which has recen- 
tly attracted the attention of so many Vice-Chancellors 
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in India. In a note submitted to us by Mr. Siicraii 
S. Singlia of 112 Gower Street, London, it is point- 
ed oiit that it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Indian students in Britain are, on the average, spoiiding 
• 97-| lakhs of rxipees each year. The amount is calculated 
on the basis of 2,500 students spending £300 each with 
the sterling at B,s.l3. He has pointed out to us that 
vGiy few men go to England to gain knowledge, for its 
ovn sake, or to become proficient masters in tiieix otoi 
siibjects. The majority go there to get degrees which 
■woiikl enliaTiCe tlicir market value in India. Unfortu- 
nately, iiowever, as will appe£,r from some of the evidence 
which vfe have referred to in the course of this report 
even London Ph.D.’s and graduates of other British 
and foreign universities are finding it increasiagly difficult 
to get suitable eiiix3loyment on their return to India, 
ils Ml*. Slioran S. Shigiia says ; 

“ The men. who are getting the best out of their stay here 
are those who have come for post-graduate work and are possess- 
ed of a sense of responsibility, and have a balanced outlook on 
life. Inmost eases, they depend upon their own hard-earned 
money and are therefore careful in its espenditnie. To this 
category must also be added those, who have done well at the 
Indian universities and have won schoIarsMps and are therefore 
anxious to retain their honour and good name. They, too, 
realize that upon them rests a great responsibility.” 

345. Mr. Singha adds : 

“ They will, I am sure, on their i*eturn, find good situations.” 

But we are not so confident, as we feel that not a few 
of them find themselves stranded on their return to India. 
Mr. Siioran Singha then refers to the vast number of 
students w*ho take ordinary Arts course or Law, and 
thinks that they axe of average intelligence and are 
bound to swell the ranks of the unemployed in India 
and are lilmly to show greater dissatisfaction and 
bitterness than those who have not gone outside their 
country. 

34i>. We must not be understood to discourage 
ducation in foreign countries ; on the contrary, we 
believe that foreign travel itself is a very great education. 
But what v'C feel is that there must be a great discrimin- 
ation exercised by parents in the matter of sending 
their boys to foreign coma tries. If a young man has 
shown great ability in his Indian career and is likely 



to do well by staying at one of the British or foreign 
miiyersities, we should by no means stand in his way. 
On the other hand, it must be realized that it is not 
eyery young man who can derive the fullest possible 
benefit by going to a foreign university and staying 
there. W e cannot help feeling that if these 97| lakhs 
of rupees, spent in other countries, were spent in the 
improvement of our o>vn universities and educational 
institutions, the condition of education here may sensibly 
he improved. 

347 Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) Upon the evidence, we have come to the 
conclusion that the number of students seeking 
admission into the imiversities has increased 
appreciably. 

(2) We are not in favour of prescribing any 
arbitrary limit for the admission of students into 
the universities, as we think that if our other 
recommendations, particularly, vfith regard to (a) 
secondary education, (b) teol^cal and vocational 
education and (c) reduction of age-limit for the 
appointment to subordinate Government service, 
etc. are accepted or acted upon the number of 
men attending the universities will automatically 
decrease. 

(3) While we think that no arbitrary limit 
to admissions of students should be prescribed, 
we do think there should he greater strictness 
exercised in the matter of admission. The univer- 
sities should be under no obligation to take in 
men who have passed their Intermediate Examina- 
tion or School Leaving Examination in third class, 
except in rare instances when the Admission Com- 
mittee is satisfied that the student has taken the 
third class due to illness or some other satisfac- 
tory reason but is likely to do well at the Univer- 
sity. 

(4) While we should not discourage education 
in what are called humanities, we think greater 
stress should be laid on scientific and vocational 
education. 

(5) So far as research work conducted at' the 
universities is concerned, universities should 


study the need of industries, and encourage such 
research, in particular, as may be of practical use 
to the industries. 

(6) Yve think that there should be some system of 
co-ordination between different universities so as to 
secure the uniformity of standards and prevent un- 
healthy competition. 

(7) Stops should be taken to establish contacts 

between the soienco departments of the various 
tnii 're.i iitiss and indo-strii'dists and men, 

ann such deoartinsncs of the universicios should 
devote themselves not solely or exclusively to 
higher academic research in abstract branches of 
scieirtrfio knowledge but also undertake research 
which may prove to he helpful to the industries 
or to the economic develojement of the country. 
If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more 
funds to the science departments of the Uiiiversities, 
we recommend that such funds should be given 
to them. 

(8) We also recommend that an Advisory Com- 
mittee should be constituted to advise the Ministry 
of Education in regard to the grants wJiich are 
made to the universities for research work and 
that on such Advisory Committee not only the 
universities bat also business, trade, industry and 
' agriculture should be represented. This may, in 

course of time, lead to the establishment of a 
Council of hfational Research. 

(9) We also draw attention to the problem 
of Indian students in England and suggest both 
to Government and Indian parents that greater 
discrimination should be exercised in sondhig 
young men to foreign countries merely for acade- 
mic education, but we would encourage those who 
are likely to benefit by education at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or other British or foreign universities 
or who go there with the object of carrying on 
post-gL-adiiate research work, or for technicai educa- 
tion or for training in business generally or any 
paitienlar industry’’. 
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PART IV , , - , 

CHAPTER XIII 

DlFFEEBlfT STAGES OF EDIJCATIOIir IN FoEEIGN 
COENTEIES — A CoNTEAST 

348. We may, now, by way of contrast, refer to the 
position prevailing in some other countries. 

“ In practically every country,” says Report III on unem- 
ployment among young persons of the International 
Labour Conference, Nineteenth Sessions, Geneva, 1935, 
“there are laws which x’equire all children between specified ages 
to attend school at fixed times of the day during certain periods 
of the year. The age for this compulsory school attendance is 
nearly everywhere 14 years, or 14 years plus the time needed to 
complete the school term or year. In some countries, however, 
the age is 15, as, for example, in certain Canadian provinces, 
Chile, Haiti, Honduras, Norway, Panama, certain provinces of 
South Africa, some of the Swiss cantons, U.S.S. R. and Uruguay, 
while in Ontario and certain South African provinces and Swiss 
cantons the age is 16. In the United States, every State has a 
compulsory school attendance law, and most of these laws fix the 
school leaving age at 16. On the other hand, there are other 
countries, in which the limit is less than 14. Thus, for instance, 
it is 13 in Albania, Argentina, Columbia, Finland, France 
and Prince Edward Island, 12 in certain Canadian provinces, 
Greece, Hungary, Portugal and Turkey, and 11 or 12 in 
Yugoslavia.” 

349. It cannot be a matter of pride or even satisfac- 
tion to us that in this respect the only country in the 
West with which we can compare India is Yugoslavia. 
We are not overlooking the difficulties connected with 
the agricultural population in om’ rural areas, but those 
difficulties are, by no means, peculiar to India. As the 
report from which we have quoted says : 

“ Much agricultural work is done by childi’en for their parents 
oh home farms. Such work is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to regulate, and very few laws have attempted to do so. 
Agricultural work is, however,., indirectly regulated by school 
attendance laws, and nearly all countries rely on these laws for 
the purpose.” 

. 350. We are not unaware of some similar provision 

in the Primary Education Act of 1919 and the Primary 
Education Act of 1926 (see section 11). But the point 
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that we are making, is that the age tinder these Acts, even 
to the litnited, extent of ooniptilsion, which they provide 
for, is aj)preciably lower than in mam^ other countries, 
iiiiii. ir jraty i.)c reiy much doubted whether the recipients 
cf eiliTcatian under these schools are really able at the end 
of tlieir serx/cl career to add substantially to their 
el'iicieney as eeoiiornic units of the village population. 
As the Ikrral Couiiiiission on Agriculture say in their 
report, 

f- («) i'3ry few boys (less than 20 par cent.) stay four years 

Ill's- at sell.:):)!. As it takas at least four yaai’s to achieve lasting lite- 
i:m racy, ii may be said tijafc a vary large proportion of the expendi- 

CAil- ture on priiiia-rj’ education is wasted so far as its aim is to make 

tho people ilfecrate. The truth is that the parent too often regards 
the prhnarj!' school as a creche. The causes of the wastage 
throughout the primary school course are largely those which 
account for the .small proportion of children who attended school 
at ail. The proWsm of removing these causes is at once the 
most important and most dffieult of solution of the many that 
confront the educational authorities. 

In their opinion — and we venture to agree with it — 
v adoption of the compulsory system is the 

only means by which may be overcome the tinwillingness of 
parents to send their children to school and to keep them there 
tiliiiteracy is attained. The provision of a sufficiency of trained 
teachers and of suitably equipped building.s must, of course, 
pi’ecede the enforcement of compulsory school attendance.” 

{b) “ The value of secondary education for the boy from a 
rural area,” as pointed out hy the commission referred to 
above, “ has hitherto lain in the road it has opened out to him 
for work in the towns. This has contributed to the drift of 
educated boys from the village to the town which still continues 
though the condition- which gave rise to it are rapidly changing. 
The supply of educated men for ordinary routine work under 
Grovernment and in business houses now exceeds the demand.” 

(c) “ In three provinces, Madras, Bombay, and Bengal,” 
say the Commission, and we may add here our own 
Province, “ the saturation point was reached some years ago. 
The seriousness of the problem presented by unoccupied middle 
class youth in these provinces is shown by the fact that, in all 
three, it has been found necessary to appoint a committee to 
examine it and to suggest remedies.” 

(d) “ In so far as it is accentuated by the drift of educated 
boys from the villages to the towns, there to swell tlie ranks of 
the educated unemployed, it can, in the view' of the Commission, 
only be remedied by the spread of education in rural arcus in 
combination with an, improvement in the ainsuities of village 
life. It is hopeless to endeavour to put the clock back by 
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restricting education to a minimum, and all attempts to do so, 
however well intentioned, are bound to fail in their object.” 

We need scarcely say that we are in complete agree- 
ment with these views. 

351. In contrast with the position prevailing in this 
country, we may now refer to that prevailing in certain 
other countries : 

(a) In all the Australian States, education is 
compulsory until the age of 14, but there is no 
compulsory post-primary education except for 
apprentices. 

(b) In Belgium, post-primary education is 
voluntary. On the other hand, apprenticeship is 
highly developed, and new legislation dealing with 
the whole question of vocational training is at 
present under consideration. 

(c) In Canada, both education and employment 
are governed byr provincial law, and with one 
exception (Ontario) attendance at schools or classes 
of continued education is not compulsory. 

(d) In Finland, the present sciiool-Ieaving age is 
13, and the children are then obliged to attend 
continuation classes for a period of two years. 
These classes are held every two days and amoxmt 
to 36 hours a week. In certain cases, evening 
classes are added. The curriculum includes 
Civics, the Finnish language and various voca- 
tional courses, adapted to the need of the district. 

(e) In France, the present school-leaving age is 
13 or 12, if the necessary educational standard has 
been reached. By an Act of 1919, all young per- 
sons of less than 18 years, who do not attend fuU- 
time classes, must go for at least three years to free 
vocational classes, established both for appren- 
tices and other young workers. The employers 
are obliged to give their workers the necessary 
time to attend these classes. At the end of three 
years, a certificate showing their vocational skill 
is granted in suitable cases. Apprenticeship is 
highly developed and subject to detailed laws and 
regulations. In 1932, the Minister of National 
E&cation, presented a Bill on the school-leaving 

‘ age to Parliament, the main object being to raise 
the age from 13 to 14. This Bill has not yet 
been passed. 
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(/) In Gennaiiy, all chiidren who have eom- 
])]etcd their cojupiilsory primary education, which 
exteiitLs frorji 6 to 14 years, and who do not pass 
into a full-time secondary or technical school, 
ai'e obliged to attend post-primary classes up to the 
age of 18. The obligation applies to classes, for 
from 4 to 12 hours a week, during a period of 
at least three 3 ^ea.rs. This education is given 
cithei' in continuation schools or in vocational 
fclico-s. The latter, which are mainly intended 
bu’ ay-iprentices, vary very gi'eatly in respoect of 
viie icr.bjects tar:ght, aceording to whether those 
attending are going into industry or comraerce, 
handicrafts, etc. AjDprenticeship is very highly 
developed and regulated sj)8eiai laws. A 

general Act providiug for the regulation of voca- 
tional training has been prepeared but has not 
yet come into force. Its main object is to unify 
the S 3 ’’stem throughout the country. By Decree 
of 1st Ap>rii, i&34, the Minister of Education in 
Prussia established a compulsory year in the 
country, for children leaving the elementary 
schools. The cliilclren are selected from among 
those v,'Iic have completed the eight 3 'ears of 
co3iij:ruI&oiy cdueatio:!. During the 3 ^ear passed 
in the countivy the obhgaticn. to attend a con- 
tiniu'ition or vceational school is suspiended. 

(f^) In Sweden, continued education is com- 
pjulsoiy^ for young persons from 14 to 18. They 
have to attend for from 360 to 540 hours, distri- 
buted over two or three 'vears. The instruction 
given is sometimes of a general character and some- 
times of a vocational character, and is closely 
linked up^ with the vocational guidance services. 
The cjiiestion of raising the school-leaving age 
has l»een discussed mainly in educational circles, 
for reasons of an educational and social character, 
l>nt imeiriTiIoemient is now mcluded among the 
reasons for which a measure of this kind is p)roposed. 

(h) In Switzerland, where education is within the 
sphere of tiie cantons, apprentices are, in prraetically 
every canton, obliged to follow classes during their 
ap:)prcntieeship3. The school-leaving ago has been 
rtiised to 15 in certain cantons, mainly on account 
of the severe unemplojment among young persons. 
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(i) In the Union of South Africa, there is no Unio% o f 

compulsory continued education. On the other Sovih 
hand, apprenticeship is compulsory in designated Africa. 
trades, which include printing, building, engineer- v \ 
ing, the leather industry and some others. The 
conditions of apprenticeship vary slightly with ; 

the trade, but in nearly every case attendance 

at classes of instruction is compulsory. This is 
usually for four or six hours weekly, and in a num- 
ber of cases, it is split up between the employer’s 
time and the apprentice’s time, in the latter case 
attendance being in the evening. 

(j) The position in the United States is peculiar, 
in that it is a Federal country with labour legis- 
lation in the power of the separate States. A dis- 
tinctive feature of the State laws is the employ- 
ment certificate system. In practically all States, 
before a child or young person may enter employ- 
ment, he has to apply for, and obtain, an employ- 
ment certificate. Most States require employ- 
ment certificates not only for factories but for 
employment in shops and numerous other occupa- 
tions. Certificates are usually needed up to 16 
years of age, but in a few States the requirement 
extends to 17 or even 18 years. Conditions, other 
than those relating to age of admission, may attach 
to the issue of an employment certificate. These 
mostly have reference to the degree of education 
which must be reached by the applicant or to his 
physical qualifications.. Thus certain State laws 
specify the actual school standard which an appH- 
eant for an employment certificate must reach 
before this will be granted. In 17 States and 
the District of Columbia, the eighth grade must 
be reached, but seven States permit exemptions 
under certain conditions ; seventeen States have 
no educational requirements at ah or fix no 
definite standard. In most States, educational 
requirements apply during the entire period, in 
which a certificate for employment is needed. 

Within the last few years, many States have 
passed laws to require young persons betw^een 
14 to 16, and in some cases 18 years, to attend 
continuation schools as a condition for employ- 
ment. The education given in these is usually 
vocational. . 



(k) In Great Britain, compulsory education ends 
at 14 plus, but the Education Act, 1921, empowers 
local authorities to raise the age above this. So 
far, only six authorities out of 316 have done so, 
while seven others have made applications to the 
Board of Education for permission to do so. The 
Board has provisionally approved the applications 
of four axithorities and is considering the others. 
In the areas where the age has been raised, children 
are required to remam at school until 16 years, 
unless suitable employment is available for them. 
Siioli c'hildren are only released, if the authority 
is satisfied that to do so mil be to the child’s 
advantage. The question of raising the school 
age on a national as opposed to a local scale is not 
new, and interest in it has been renewed by the 
unemployment situation. The Government has so 
far refrained from taking action on these lines on 
the ground that, aj>art from considerations of 
finance, to raise the age would he undesirable so 
long as suitable classes are not available and that 
to do so would interfere with its reorganization 
schemes. Moreover, the Government contends that 
to relieve unemplojunent by means of education 
sclieines would be fundamentally wrong and that 
unempioymeat relief should be ■ kept separate from 
education. A Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons in December, 1933, providing for the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15, over a 
period of three years. This qnestion was again 
raised in the House of Lords on 11th July, 1934, 
and Lord Halifax, President of the Board of 
Education, said that the Government could not 
continue the general raising of the school-leaving 
age, at present, as practical politics, but proposals 
from local authorities which desired to raise the 
age by law, would be considered on their merits. 
In 1934, the annual conference of the Association 
of Education Committees, to which 268 of the 
316 education committees of local education 
authorities in England and Wales belong, recently 
adopted a resolution imanimously, in favour of 
raising the age to 15, with maintenance allowances, 
graduated according to need. Various other 
organizations, inoludmg the National Union ol 
Teachers, have declared in favour of rfei^g the 
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sciiool-ieaving age at least to 15 years and in some 
cases to 16 years*. lu wuie 

4 .U to a resolution adonted at 

the Third International Educational Conference £m ?n 

’«'hich about 40 Ministries 

Sotw tSrtir™ The Conference,tfe 

noting, that the problem of the raising of the school- 

counTifes^and^tbat^- uniform lines in aU 

is ratW £ ^ countries the main problem 

IS ra,ther to ensure compulsory education within e^ist 

ing limits for every child, urged that the nuSbS of 
yeais of compulsory education should not be less than 

KT’ ^ the school-leaving age slmuld 

be fixed m such a way as to ensure the physical mS?il 
and moral training of the children, tha^ the raisW^nf 
the school -leaving age even beyond 14 years would be of 
undoubted advantage to most countries subieet to 
temporary exceptions in certain cases, that thdrproblem 
should be dealt with in relation to the problem ofthe nao 

and thatreas™ adS 
by Ministers .of Eauoation and of Labour in the vi^ono 
ooun ahould be eo-ordinated pSb 

fo ^ w P®" adopted by tbe^Intemationa! 
Association for Social Progress, and the World Eedera 
tion of Education Association, both of which proposed 15 
f^c^uiost desirable school-leaving atye. 

_ .3o3, We have referred to the treatment of the educa 
lonal aspect of this problem in other countr es lo show 
(1) that nearly every^vliere the problem of educS 
IS viewed along with the problem of employment and 12? 
that, as stated above, the Governments of those countries 
have tried and are trying to deal with the Zblem 

tiorT ’^y^eforminleduoa- 

Ind’moidno- f -i ti ®^'^g®s~primary and secondary— 

° sunable provision for the proper equip- 
ment of young persons for the struggle of life. Neces- 
sarily the expansion of education in the primary or post 
primary stages, with the element of compX^Z fZno 

oTAIf ■ “““ empIoy£S“f a ‘C 

number of teachers. In any case, it seems to us, that the 

pait 01 their duty to spend more and more of their re 

rraXukmetf® of school education and the 

of the entire educational machinery to 
the changing needs of the times. ^nmery to 
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CHAPTER XIV 

UNivEEsixy Education in Foreign Countries 
3 '>4-. Dr. Kotschnig to -Miiom we have referred before 


Any one, with ani" knowledge of the monster universities, 
in Amei'ica, and in Europe, will appreciate the gravity of tlie 
situation, which has no means been overlooked by respon- 
sible educational leaders. H. T. Tizard, the Rector fd’ the 
Imiiei'ial College of Science In London, stated I'Coently in an 
address • . . . I liat'e little hesiiaiion in sayii^g that universi- 
ties ar e too full. As a ie.jult, the tendeucj’ is towards over- 
orgaiuzation, too little latitude, and tco miieli spoon-feeding. 
The more distinguished the teacher, the more he is tempted 
away from teaching and research : his presence is required on 
committee.?..’ ” “ It tvould mean,” adds Dr. Kotschnig, 
“ carrying coals to Newcastle, if we endeavotirecl to prove that 
there is a considerable measure of unampionnent amongst 
professional people.” 

According to Iiini, between 40,000 and 50,000 young 
graduates were without work in Germany in' 1932. 
in 1933 the Governnient there took drastic inoasures 
to remedy the situation. He Girniiariy refers to the 
acuteness of the position in Holland generally, to the 
large increase of physicians in France between' 1 926 and 
1931, and refers to a statement of Professor Mitsauki 
Kakehi of the Waseda Universitj’, Japan, to the effect 
that only about 40 per cent, of the university graduates 
in Japan are absorbed in gainful employment during the 
first year after the completion of tlieir studies. 

India, too, does not pass unnoticed by Dr. Kotschnig : 

“ In view of the fact,” says he, “ that primary education 
in India is not nearly as developed as higher education, the 
demand for professional services on the part of the marses is 
smaE. Government posts are most attractive, because they are 
better paid. To study law' means, therefore, both to acquire 
social standing — ^though the Government may be despised— and 
the prospect of economic advance. This tendency is emphasized 
by the fact that the Englisli school system has been applied to 
India, with the result that it does not produce the kind of people 
^ who would easily fit in with the needs of their own country.” 
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Br. Ivotselinig then quotes Br. S. K. Batta, Presi- 
dent of Forman College, Lahore, who says that 

“ For the products of the modern school system, there seem 
to be no other openings than to go on to the university and 
hazard everything for the sake of a Government job, and in case 
of failure, to find a position in one of the professions such as law 
or tcachuig. This is the result of the fact that in the high school 
stage no other channels of employment present themselves into 
which the student may go.” 

After analysing and discussing the causes of this 
great increase in the number of students in the uni- 
versities almost everywhere, he discusses the remedies. 
He first deals with the question of controlling the number 
of students at the universities and says : 

“ Stricter examinations at the beginning, during and at the 
conclusion of the period of study at the university or colleges, 
the raising of examination fees and the application of a numer- 
us clausm generally exhaust the wisdom of most reformers.” 
He further observes that “ most of these measures can only 
be applied with circumspection and that they lead only rarely 
to the wished-for results.” 

After discussing the views of those, who would, in 
different countries, like to restrict the number of admis- 
sion of students to the universities, he refers to the con- 
ception of the university, in countries such as Italy, 
Russia and Germany and points out that 

“ Except in certain fields of engineering, there is still an acute 
need for trained profesf ional people in Russia. But in Germany 
a general numenis clausus has been introduced.” 

The law of 25th April, 1933, against the over crowd- 
ing of German universities, stipulates that the number of 
students is to be limited, so as to safeguard the effective 
training of as many professional people as corresponds 
with the needs of the professions, 

“In December, 1933 ,”we are told, “the Minister of the 
Interior, in accordance with the ordinance regarding the appli- 
cation of the law of 25th April, 1933, ordered that only 15,000 
of the 1934 graduates from secondary schools should be allowed 
to enter German institutions of higher learning. Aotually, 
15,979 students were given the ‘ Hochsohulreife ’ enabling them 
to enter a German University. This represents 40' 37 p^ cent, 
of all those who in 1934 left the secondary schools in Germany, 
after having snocessfully passed their final examinations. The 
reduction is obvious, considering that in the years 1930-32 
nearly 30,000 students had each ye.ar entered the universities.” 
We ar© further told that “ Apart from the nnmerm chmm 
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several other raeiisurt'«i have been taken in Germany to reduce ' 

atUflent enrolments in general, not only that of first-year students. 

Chief amongst them is the introduction of a compulsory work 
service. According to the new regulations, every student, whether : 

man or woman, has before entering the university to serve for 
four months in a work camp and for six weeks in a training camp. 

Tliis period of work service is reduced to ten weeks for ail those, 
who during the winter term of 1934-35 are in their first to seventh 
term, and who comply with the regulation before the spring of 
1935. Thif. measure retards the arrival of new students at the 
XTniver.sity and thus I’elieves the universities temporarily.” 

305. We are relieved from drawing any conclusions, 
fi'om all stieli inoasures taken in other countries, in res- 
pect of our own country, as Dr. Kotschnig himself says, 

“ If W9 attein]>t to draw any conclusion from what lias gone 
before, it is to confirm the statement ... to the efiect that 
the universities, as long as they remain what they are, have only 
limited means at their disposal, for controlling student enrol- • . 

ments. On the other hand, any measures, applied to the uni- 
versities from the outside, raise exceedingly grave issues which 
affect the very ba^if of'all higher education.” 

306. Wo would only, howmver, vent in © to make one 

or two observations in regard to the steps taken in other , -i 

countries, with regard to the restriction of the number j 

of students at the universities. In the first place, it must 
he borne in mind that such restriction is only a part of an ; ■ ], 

entire policy of reform ; and, in our ojiinion, it would be i 

most iinfortnnaie if the number of students were re- 
restrioted but nothing positive or constructive was done. . ? 

As wo have observed before, it may relieve congestion 
in the universities, but it will afford no relief to the j 

unom ployed. \ ■ ''j 

3u7 Among other reinedial measures, to wWcIi our 
attention is drawn, we find that in certain eouritrios such i* 

as Germany, & certain number of graduates have been 
employed either as leaders of camps or new temporary 
posts iiave been created, as in Hungary or Yugoslavia, or : ! 

otlier coxmtrie.*'. On the other hand, we find that, in , f 

these provinces, as also in certain others, owing to the ^ i; 

depre.ssion and its effects on the general finances of the . , ,'V 
Government, a policy of retrenchment in various depart- 
menis has been pursued during the last five years and 
the stoppage ox fresh reoruitment as a consequence f 

has ofrher thrown out of employment a mimher of i ,; 

educated men or shut the doors against those who are ■ i 

looking forward to the securing of appointments in , 
public services, ^ - ' :i|, 



358. It is really Part IV of Di’. Kotsclinig’s report, 
which seeiiis to us, from the point of view of our country, 
the most important. In this part, lie discusses the 
question of educational and occupational planning and 
there are 6 propositions which he has formulated and 
illustiToted copiously. 

(1) The first proposition which he formulates is as 
follows : 

“ In as far as higher education is an end in itself and serves 
the advance of knowledge and understanding, no restriction 
can be justified debarring able men or women from institutions 
of higher learning.” 

It may he observed that he protests against debar- 
ring able men or women from institutions for higher 
learning. We are in complete agreement with this view, 
but we must not be understood to mean or to suggest 
that, in the case of our own country, it does any good to 
the students themselves or to society that everybody, 
irrespective of the fact whether he is likely to profit by 
university education or not, should seek admission into 
the portals of a university. While on one hand, we 
are opposed to any arbitrary restriction of the number, 
on the other hand, we think that, in the interest of higher 
learning, it is desirable so to re-adjust the whole system 
of education as to provide careers for many of those who 
would like to settle down in life after receiving secondary 
ol’ vocational education, so that the number of men, 
anxious to pursue their higher learning or join liberal 
professions, success in which must necessarily entail 
a period of waiting, may automatically be reduced or 
may not in future become excessive. 

(2) The second proposition of Dr. Kotschnig is as 
follows : 

“ la as far as higher education serves to prepare men for 
c.’y.'ning a livelihood, restrictions in students’ enrolments are 
admissible. These restrictions ought to be based on an occu- 
p '.tional plan.” : .< • , 

In explaining this he says that ; 

“ In so far as certain courses in the universities are primarily 
intended to prepare for the exercise of certain professions, it is 
reasonable to demand that the nmnber of people trained in these 
courses should more or less correspond to the available opportun- 
ities for work.” . . . 

, In its practical applioatioh in India and in our prov- 
ince, this may have referenee; td professions such as Law, 
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Medicine and Engineering. As pointed out by tiie- 
author of this proposition, 

“ It is by no means easy to estabiish adequate estimates 
of the extent of these opportunities in any given coiuiti y and in 
any given period, in vie-w of the eonstantly changing occupa- 
tional patterns, caused by the technological development and by 
changes in the economic situation.” ' ■ 

359. Nevertheless, we think, that, in regard to such 
professions as we have mentioned above, it should not he 
difficult to have a fair idea at any given moment as to the 
number of men who, if admitted into those professions,, 
are likely to make any good. The conditions of the pro- 
fession vary, and future recruitment in these professions 
will necessarily be determined by the needs of the country 
and also certam other factors. We have already referred 
to the steps taken or proposed to be taken m Erance 
with regard to medical men and the steps taken in 
Hungary with regard to the legal profession. In our 
opinion, the plan for each occupation or profession must 
be examined and finally prepared by men competent to 
deal with it. Of course, all these suggestions on our 
part imply that, while steps in this direction will be 
taken, steps, m certam other directions, calculated to 
open new careers for our educated products, will also be 
taken. 

(3) The third proposition of Dr, Kotschnig is as 
follows : 

“ The secondary schools in most countries are ill-adapted 
to the degree of technological development characterising the 
society within which they exist, and this is the main cause of the 
overcrowding of the institutions of higher learning.” 

We have dealt with the question of secondary educa- 
tion separately. But we may at once say that, in our 
opinion, so far as education has got to do anything with 
the question of employment in our country, it seems to 
us that it is education in the primary or secondary stages 
which calls for more urgent attention and reorganization 
than the higher education at the universities. 

(4) The fourth proposition of Dr. Kotsohnig is as 
follows : 

" The secondary schools, as well as the colleges and univer- 
sities, adhere to obsolete social concepts which tend to increase 
tire unemployment in the professions.” 

It is difficult to translate it pyecisely in terms of 
Ilidietii educational institutions, Tf idl that is meant bjr 
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this proposition, as explained by Dr. Ivotsohuig himself 
in the course of discussion of this proposition, is that it 
ought to be possible to inculcate from an early age an 
appreciation of the value and dignity of manual labour, 
it will do much to overcome the existing antiquated 
notions, then we are in complete agreement with it. 

(5) The fifth proposition runs as follows : 

“ The most important step to relieve the overciowding of 
the institutions of higher learning and the imeinployment in the 
professions must be the establishment of an educational plan 
for each country, adapted not only to the quantitative, but also 
to the qualitative needs of the country and to the possibilities 
given by technical progjcss to meet these needs.” 

We shall only add that wo arc in fullest agreement 
with this view and indeed desire to emphasize that, in 
onr opinion, the time has come when our educational 
system should be so re-organized as to bring it more 
into line with the needs of the country. 
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CHAPTER XV 

UurBMPLOYMBJJT IN' FOBEiaN C0TTNTRIB3 AND EdTJCATION 

360. For our owu guidance, we have been anxious 
to acquaint ourselves to some extent with the nature and 
extent of the problem as it exists in foreign countries, 
and the i-emedial measures adopted by the Government 
of those countries. 

361. The problem of unemployment among the 
educated class is not, by any means, peculiar to India, 
tn Europe and elsewhere, the problem has existed for a 
considerable time, and attempts have been made in 
nearly every country to deal with it with varying degrees 
of success. The State, nearly evexyudiere, has come to 
definitely recognize its obligation in this matter, and 
although it would be absurd to suggest that unemploy- 
ment has been conquered in those countries completely, 
yet there is no donbt that there has been a steady and 
growing recognition of the need of devising schemes not 
merely for planned economj^ but for planned progress. 

362. We are well aware that, in European countries, 
the problem is approached mainly from the point of view 
of industries and labour, though it would not be correct 
to say that that is the sole or exclusive point of view 
from which it is approached. The plans prepared and the 
remedial measures adopted there, are, in some instances, 
of a comprehensive character, extending over other fields 
as well. For instance, in not a few comitries, the problem 
of unemployment has been viewed in the light of the needs 
for agricultural development. Above everything else, it 
seems to us that, in nearly every country, attempts have 
been made and are being made to so re-organize the 
system of education as to bring it into dnect relation 
with the question of employment. No country has 
approached the question of unemployment — and it seems 
to us none can approach it — as an isolated problem 
having no relation whatever to {a) education, (&) 
professions, (c) productive occupations, {d) agriculture, (e) 
trade, (/) business, and {g) industries. 

363 . It is obviously impossible for us to refer to ail the 
ma'terial that we have collected on the main proHeni of. 



unemployment and the subsidiary issue connected with 
it, but we shall, iu this report, confine ourselves to some 
of the documents which we consider to be particularly 
informative and instructive. We may state, here, tha.t, 
during the last several years, this problem has particularly 
engaged the attention of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva and has also engaged the attention of 
several conferences, the reports of which are before us. 
Wo shall not refer to the earlier reports but shall confine 
ourselves to the Report of Mr. Harold Butler, the Direc- 
tor, which was submitted as recently as the 15th March, 
1935. The whole position has been put in a very telling 
phrase in the final report of the United States National 
Planning Board, 1933 31, as follows : 

"The choice is not betwesn anarchy on the one hand and 
complete control over all aspects cf private behaviour on the 
othe\ A totally unplanned nation is as imposs'ble and undesir- 
able as a totally planned economy.” 

364. We realize the defiiculties of the local Govern- 
ment as also the Government of India, in dealing with a 
question of this character. Not the least of these diffi- 
culties must be, as we think it is, the financial difficulty. 
In dealing with a vast population like that of India, with 
its social organization which is very different from that 
of the European countries, with an industrial system 
which, compared to the sj^stems prevailing in the West, 
may be described to be of a very elementary character, 
and with an economic system, the life-blood of which may 
be said to be agriculture,, the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment may readily he acknowledged to be very great; 
and yet it seems to us that howsoever great those diffi- 
culties may be, in the larger interest of the country they 
must by faced and Government can no longer afford to 
disavow their responsibility or merely to trust to private 
initiative or jorivate enterprise. In other words, with 
all the inadequacy of the resources of the Government 
at present, we very strongly think that the Government 
-must place itself definitely at the head of the movement 
for re-organizing our entire national system of education, 
agriculture and industries, without which it seems to us 
that the evil of unemployment caimot he combated and 
is bound to grow in volume and size. 

365. Again, we may point out that it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that, in the^ West the problem of 
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unomploymen,t exists only among the industrial classes. I 

In point of fact, having regard to the system ol education | 

there, jn several countries, if not everywhere, there is- | 

not that distmction, there, between “ educated young | 

men ” and “ uneducated young men,” which we find in | 

India, for the simple reason that the young men, belong- | 

ihg to the industrial classes there, are more or less educat- \ 

ed. First, Mr. Butler refers to “ the most poignant and 
disturbing aspect” to unemployment, namely its effect 
on the young, and then observes as follows : 

“ Important though it is to help the' adult to keej) his home- 
together, and to maintain his- place in society during periods of 
enforced idleness, it is even more important both for the indivi- 
dual and the nation to enable the young man to lay the founda- 
tions of his career. However hard he may be hit, the former 
can always hope to recover his position by hard work and good, 
fortune, but the latter, if the springs of his ambition are dried ’ 

up and if the chances of learning his profession are denied him 
in youth, may be completely incapacitated from ever making i 

a decent living or becoming a useful citizen. The urgency and 
gravity of this question is now being realized in many countrier , 
and it is very timely that it should figure on the agexrda of this 
year’s conference.” 

366. We shall presently show what exactly the posi- 
tion is in different countries and what measures have been: 
taken to remedy the evil of unemployment. We may, 
here, refer also to a very valuable report — ‘‘ Planless 
Education” by Dr. W. M. Kotscbnig on the question 
of unemployment in the Learned Professions which 
has been published by the International Students Ser- 
vice, Geneva. 

We attach considerable importance to this report, as 
it deals directly with the problem of unemployment iir 
some of the learned professions, in resx3ect of which we 
have recorded a mas-^ of evidence in our own province. 

367. We have discussed the position of those learned 
professions in these provinces, in another part of our 
report. We are simply drawing attention to Dr. Kot- 
schnig’s report to show that the problem of unemploy- 
ment in learned professions also has been felt to be acute 
in other countries. 

368. Our study of the problem in foreign countries 
convinces us that the starting point of all concerted effort 
ha» bean the overhauling and the rt -organization of their 
systein of schools. While governments there -have 



done and are persiftent iy doing a great deal to improve 
agricultural and industrial conditions and generally to 
re-adjust their economic life to post-war conditions and 
to recent technical progre'='S, they have also realized the 
importance of dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, at its source. In the case of young persons, that 
source must necessarily be education ; and while, in the 
course of our report, we have considered it our duty to 
niake suggestions, with regard to certain technical sub- 
jects, industries, and agriculture, we are convinced that 
the essence of the problem in India lies in re-organizing 
our entire educational system so as to equip our young 
men with knowledge, which may enable them to become 
useful economic units of the nation and eiiicient 
citizens. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

U2TEMPLOYMENT IN LIBERAL PEOEESSIOIS'S IE PoEEIGR 

ComSTTRIBS 

369. We have discussed, in another part of our report, 
the question of iineinployment among certain liberal 
professions in these provinces. Whether we look to the 
position of engineers, or to that of lawyers, or that of 
doctors, or chemists, or graduates in Commerce or Agri- 
culture, ive are constrained to say that, in nearly every 
one of these professions, unemplojnnent is visibly on 
the increase. Most of these men v/ho join these pro- 
fessions are the products of our universities, and it must 
be a matter of great concern to Government and to 
society alike, that the education, which these men have 
received, does not enable them to earn a decent and, in 
some cases, an honourable living. Again, we must say 
that the problem is not peculiar to India. The position 
of these classes is nearly as had in some of the foreign 
countries. \Ye shall briefly review the position of some 
of these countries. 

(a) In 1934 the Parliament of Einland invited 
the Government to inquire into the extent of un- 
emplo3mieiit in the liberal professions. W’^e have not 
been able to discover what the result of any such 
enquirj’ has been. 

(&) The French Ministry of Education, we are 
told, has set up a University Statistics Office, the 
chief duty of which will be to study, wdth the help 
of statistics, the problem of achieving a balance 
between vacancies and applicants in the liberal 
X>rofessions and the public services. In some cases, 
such as the medical profession, it is heheved that a 
detailed survey of the demand for intellectual work 
would provide a basis for the better distribution of 
doctors as between urban and rural areas and over 
different specialized branches of the profession. 

(c) In Germany, where the number of qualified 
professional worliers waiting for vacancies was 
recently estimated at about 160,000 and the num- 
ber of posts vacant annually at about 10,500, the 
Government has limited to 16,000 (including 1,500 
girls) the number of persons who will be, allowed 
’ to pass into the universities in 1934 . , ; 
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(d) In Hungary, the Budapest Society of Hungary. 

Advocates adopted a resolution requiring that the 
Faculty of Law in Budapest should admit no new 
students for a few years, on the ground that the 
number of registered law practitioners at the Bar in 
Budapest is already excessive. . ■ • ' P-'S 

(e) In Italy, a decree was issued on the 16th 
June, 1932, making it compulsory for every de- 
partment of the civil service to issue at the end of 
each year a list of the vacancies that would be p 

by competition during the ensuing 
showing age limits, qualifications required and 
other conditions. The Italian press accordingly 
published the list for 1934, which announced 7,700 
posts, of which 2,524 were reserved for candidates 
with university or other higher educational 
fications. As the number of persons who gained ■ 

such qualification in 1931-32 was 8,651, only:about;:;= •V"’^pp|| 
30 per cent, of the number of gradxiates can hope q 
to find employment in the civil serYice. "h 

(/) In Sweden, the Government recently appointed BwedemM 
two experts to carr^/ out an enquiry into the situa- 
tion of professional workers, with a view to deter- 
mining the number of qualified persons in the pro- 
fessions, their training, distribution by age, sex, 
etc., the number of posts likely to fall vacant in 
future and the chances of jrromotion. Information 
will also be collected as to the number of profes- 
sional v/orkers out of employment and the number 
who are flagrantly underpaid or engaged in work 
for which they have no direct qualification. What 
is more remarkable is that the students them- 
selves there should have made some suggestions 
which, we have no doubt, would be described as 
drastic in this country. The CongTess of Swedish 
Students Organizations in January, 1934, advo- 
cated limiting the number of students and raising 
, the standard of the entrance examination to • 
higher schools. 

370. As regards Japan, we are told by a learned Japan. 
writer, Mr. F. 0. Jones of the Harvard University, who 
has studied recent conditions in Japan, that 

“Even more fertile cause of discontent is the increasing tiiffi- 
culty of finding employment for the university graduate. For- : 
merly, the capable man passed almost automatically from the 
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university or technical college to an important and well-paid 
position in the public services or in business. The increase in 
the number of students, as well as the need for retrenchment 
and eoonoinj'’ in the Government departments or in industry, 
has created an unemployment problem among Japanese gradu- 
ates, Just as is the case in must Western countries. If this 
difficulty can be solved, it will do more to prevent the sjoread of 
revolutionary sentiment than all the police naeasures or instruc- 
tion in loyalty to the established regime, for it is the man, who 
feels himself cheated out of his opportunities of advancement 
by society, who wants to overturn it. It is said, indeed, that 
many students hailed the setting up of tbs new Japan-controlled 
State, Manchoukuo, because they see a chance of fresh openings 
for tliemselves, as advisors in one capacity or another, and if 
Japan retains her hold there, this will certainly prove to be 
so,” . . 

'fmors 371. The whole question of the professions has been 
r- dealt with by Professors A, M. Carr-Saunders and P, A. 
niers Wilson, in their recent book on “ The Professions, ” in 
great detail. 

“ It is one thing,” say these learned writers : “ to 
become qualified to render professional services and another 
to find an opportunity to earn an income from so doing.” 

372. This, in our opinion, is literally true of the 
position of professional men in India at present. We shall 
only refer to some professions to illustrate our point. Our 
examination of the position in these provinces convinces 
us that civil engineers, the products of the Roorkee 
College and also not a few of those who have received their 
education and training as mechanical and electrical 
engineers in foreign countries, find it extremely difficult 
at present to get any kind of employment in these 
provinces. 

ue of 373. As regards the legal profession, there is a general 
gal impression, both here and in England, that lawyers make 
ision. large profits from litigation, but an assumption like 
this is generally made, because it is the prosperity of 
the few men at the top which attracts notice. The 
Registrar of the Admiralty Court in England, writing 
to the Nineteenth Century, expressed himself thus : 

” A popular idea exists that lawyers make large profits from 
litigation, but it is not the most satisfactory side of a solicitor’s 
business, and if the wills of lawyers of either branch of the pro- 
fession are examined year by year, it will be found that the 
amounts left by deceased lawyers do not exceed, even if they 
equal, the estates left by men who have passed their lives in 



■otlier work. The average incomes of barristers and solicitors 
are not greater than those of doctors, architects, engineers, and 
men of business.” 

374. The Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce have also submitted a report on the expense of 
litigation in England, and we find that the opinion main- 
tained by businessmen in England on this question was 
that 

“ The remuneration of barristers and solicitors under the 
present procedure was reasonable and the net income of the aver- 
age legal practitioner, in the interests of the public, should not 
be reduced, having regard to the high standard of education 
and probity required in the legal profession, etc.” 

We think that this is equally true of the legal 
profession in these j)rovinees. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PiEMEDIES FOB UnEMPLOYMBOT IN FOEBIGN COTJNTETES 

375. The remedies for unemployment in foreign 
countries have been discussed at length by Mr. Butler- 
in his report of March last, to which we have already 
referred. 

“ It is certain,” he says, “ that the persistence of the 
depression, -with the chronic unemployment and the lowered 
standards of life which it involves, is driving Governments, more 
and more, to seek hesh and often untried remedies, and that the 
wider the departures from the old economic creed, the more 
avoidable become deliberate attempts to modify and adapt- the 
old economic structure to meet the new conditions.” 

376. We lay no stress on the organization of unem- 
ployixent insurance and relief in those countries, for the 
simple reason, that there is no snch thing as unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country and in view of the size 
and population of the country and the resources of the 
Government, -we do not look upon unemployment 
insurance as being within the range of practical politics, 
in the near future. 

377. There are, however, other remedies which Mr, 
Butler suggests, and the application of these to the condi- 
tions of the country, and our province in particular, with 
amendments suited to local conditions, does not seem to us 
to be out of question or wholly impracticable. One of the 
principal remedies which he mentions is to be found in 
prolonging education. By this, he means, no doubt, edu- 
cation in the primary and secondary stages of boys who 
ultimately drift into industiies. We do not think that 
such a remedy is wholly inapplicable in industrial centres, 
in these provinces, or that if the period of primary educa- 
tion in these provinces was increased by a. year or two, 
it would be found to be impracticable. No doubt, it 
would involve a further outlay, but we are strongly of 
the opinion that no effective remedy for any large sec- 
tion of the community can be found unless Govern- 
ment are prepared to spend more money. 

378. Another remedy which he refers to consists in, 
the provision of public works. 

“ When adopted, on a large scale, as a deliberate policy 
to combat the effects of depression, this 'type of action may 


constitute an attempt on the part of the State to influence the 
course of economic events. It is a form of ‘ planning ’ which 
has only been applied, in any considerable dimensions, during 
the present depression.” 

379. We believe that there is room for the develop- 
ment of public works in these provinces. We refer, in 
another part of our report, to the deplorable condition of 
engineers due in the main to the policy which was 
adopted some 12 years ago in these provinces. We would, 
in this connection, particidarly, refer to the very valuable 
evidence of Sir William Stampe, which has impressed us a 
great deal, in respect of the grid system, with which he is 
so closely associated. According to Sir WiUiam Stampe : 

“ The area over which the scheme functions at present 
comprises eight districts, Moradabad, Budaun, and Bijnor east 
of the Ganges, and Saharanpur; Muzafiarnagar, Meerut, Buland- 
shahr and AMgarh to the west of the Ganges. It affects, at the 
moment, nine districts, which are perhaps the more prosperous 
districts in the province, nearly one-fiffch of the province in 
point of the number of districts.” “ Hitherto we thought,” says 
Sir William, “ that the facflities we were giving for cheap power 
could only be given from high falls in the Himalayas or waterfalls. 
There are 13 waterfaUs of which 16 are worth while to be electri- 
fied. Out of those 10, we have electrified four, and two more are 
being electrified at the present moment, and Government has 
just approved a scheme of the rest in the nest following 4 years, 
so that by 1941 this scheme will be fully developed. We were 
very much pressed from East Oudh.” 

380. We refrain from discussing the technical side 
of this scheme, as it is obviously beyond our scope, but 
we desire to point out that Sir William’s scheme has 
certainly provided employment to some people, and will 
provide employment to many more if it is further 
developed. His department employs over 30 officers, 
who started on salaries of Rs.200 rising up to Rs.600, and 
aU excepting 3 are Indians. The minimum qualification 
for such officers is that they must have a degree 
of h recognized University in Electrical Engineering. 
Apart froth these officers of the highest grade, who 
must necessarily be inen possessing higher qualifications, 
the total staff of subordinates, who are not required to 
possess University qualifications, consist of 417. Gilt 
of these, about 60 come under the head of subordinates, 
that is to say, people with some education as against 
labourers. Sir William anticipates that, in the next 


Sir 

WiUiam 
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Z or 4 years, if the scheme expands, the number of 
officers should go up to 45 and that of the subordinates 
to Sffcy or a hundred and the number of artisans would 
go up to 817. That is, of course, apart from irrigation. 
He is speaking purely of the Hydro-electric scheme. 
Sir William also told us that the Ganges grid and its 
tube-well system have shown conclusively that sub- 
soil imgation can be developed over wide areas of grid 
country, where power is available, at isolated points, at 
9 pies per unit (low tension). In April next, he expects 
that 800 tfibe-wells will be worldng and he has Just 
completed the project Under which 1,360 such wells will 
be in operation in the summer of 1937 irrigating about 
600,000 acres and protecting 1-| million acres. We are 
further told that over 300 small zamindars have adoj)ted 
electric power installations, within the last 3 years, in 
private capacities, apart from the State tube-wells.^ s ij 

“ Sir Alexander Gibb’s report also confirms our estimate ” 
says Sir William Stampe, “that power can be supplied 
to river pumping stations on the Gogra and Gumti at 6 pies 
per unit which enables us to proceed with projects for 
pumping from these rivers into short concentrated canal 
systems along the bank, thereby avoiding the long length of 
unremunerative chamrels which wreck the financial prospects 
of any major canal system by gravity fIo%r. We are, there- 
fore, proceeding with the three projects for pumping from 
the Gogra, Gumti and Kaliani rivers a't a total of about 600 
cusecs. I have no hesitation in saying that Sir Alexander Gibb’s 
report (wliich is based on a joint inspection by one of his senior 
engineers who came out by aeroplane in February and myself) 
opens up a new vista of prosperity for those parts of the 
province, which hitherto had no hope of agricultural relief.” 

381. We have, in particular, referred to Sir William 
Stampe’ s evidence in respect of the grid system and the 
expansion of it, onwhich he appears to be so keen, only 
because we think that the value of puhbc works as a 
means of economic prosperity and also as a means of 
employment for the highly and the moderately educated 
classes, as also the artisan classes, has already been re- 
cognized by Government. This, no doubt, touches only 
one aspect of the policy of public works. Conceivably 
there are other aspects of public works with which the 
economic prosperity and the possibility of finding 
employment for a fairly large number of young men, 
who may have received education in schools and also at 
the universities, seems to us to be intimately bound up. 
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382. We are bound to point out what Mr. Butler 
says in regard to the financial aspect of this policy of 
public works : 

“ Beneiicial results only seem to accrue/’ says Mr^ Butler, 
where public works are financed by loan rather than by 
taxation. To increase taxation, in times of depression is liable 
'.to '.hinder. fresh enterprise and thus, in the last resort, tends only 
to displace men from private industry to employ them on public 
works. Where, however, money, for ■ which there is no outlet 
in private investment, can be borrowed at cheap rates for schemes 
of nationaJ development, the volume and the velocity of monetary 
circulation is increased, and as a consequence the aggregate 
amount of employment tends to expand. It is, on this principle, 
that the large national loans raised in Japan, Sweden and the 
United States have been justified and appear to have had saiut^ 
ary effects on the economic position, although they involved 
an unbalanced budget, or more accurately perhaps, at least in 
the case of Sweden, a budget balanced over a period of years 
instead of annually. It is, of course, obvious that such a bold 
departure from the canons of orthodox finance is not feasible in 
all cases. It can only be done where the financial situation of 
a country is strong enough to lay out — that is to say, where it 
can be done without risk of inflation or without T/eakening 
national credit.” 

He then points out that '' public works are economically 
effective in combating depression only when accompanied by 
an expansionist monetary policy.” 

While making these observations, he utters a note of 
warning also to the effect that 

” Expenditure on public wmrks is only one form of public 
expenditure, and it cannot by itself,” he says ''be expected 
to provide a comiDlete remedy for unemployment, nor is it 
an expedient w^hich can be readily and easily applied. It is 
generally agreed that work should not be undertaken unless 
it is of real economic value, and a distinction is often rightly 
drawn between work of this kind and mere relief work 
initiated simply to create employment, though the repudiation 
of relief W'ork is sometimes couched in terms, which almost 
suggest that genuine schemes of public development have little 
or no employment value.” 

383. We are aware that some of the views of Mr. 
Butler, especially, so far as they relate to the finaiiciiig of 
development schemes by loans, run generally counter to 
the orthodox financial canons of Governments in India. 
We are only anxious to point out the line of advance, in 
this direction, which has been adopted in other coun- 
trieSji and it may very well be that if, consistently with 


the needs of these provinces and their resources, a hold 
and courageous policy of expansion supported by a long 
term loan is adopted, and carefully thought-out schemes 
of public works afiecting agricultural and industrial life 
of the country are prepared by experts. Government may 
not only help the economic prosperity of these prov- 
inces but also materially contribute to the solution 
of the problem of unemployment among the educated 
youth of these provinces, but, of couise, we express 
this opinion with considerable reserve, as we do not feel 
called upon to discuss the question of finances and the 
means to be adopted by Governn ent for raising funds, 
nor do we think that as a committee, we are in a position 
upon the materials before us to offer any considered 
advice. 
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: CHAPTER 3C¥TII , ' ^ 

Boards os’ Employment 

384. A large number of witnesses, including some 
officials and many educationists and representatives of 
the Chambers of Commerce, have strongly supported the 
creation of some agenoy for the purpose of helping young 
men in approaching employment. We do not consider 
it necessary to refer to the evidence of those witnesses.. 

We have already referred to the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Ctovernment in these provinces in 1927, and shown 

an earlier stage of our report, that very little actiohvyj;ft;i||i|i^ 
has been taken upon those recommendations. We have 
also referred, on this subject, to a note of Mr. Harrop. 
is true that the Education Department issued instructions 
to the Inspectors of Schools to arrange for meetings 
of the heads of institutions at each educational centre 
for the purpose of getting into touch with employers, 
and for collecting and disseminating further infor- 
mation regarding possibilities of emplojunent, such as, 
openings in local busmess. Mr. Harrop has referred to 
the Unemployment Committee of the Headmasters’ 
Association in England, which is supposed to be the 
most efficient of the agencies which have been establish- 
ed there to advise as to the choice of employment and 
work amongst secondary schools. As we have already 
said, we are not in a position to say that the instructions, 
issued by the Department have produced any appreciable 
results, or have afforded general satisfaction. 

386. We consider it deskable to draw attention to Cheford 
what has been done at the two leading Universities oJ md 
Oxford and Cambridge in England. At Cambridge, an Ap- Gam- 
pointments Board was established on the 27th Eebruary, bridge. 
1902, in the first place for a period of 5 years, having been 
preceded by a non-official body called the Cambridge 
Appointment Association, which did valuable pioneer 
work. The Appointments Board has since continued : 

to act. and we have been furnished with copies of its 
report during the last 3 or 4 years. W© shall only 
refer, here, to the report of the Appointments Board 
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for the year ended 31st December, 1934. The total 
number of appointments gained, in the year 1934, wag 
525. In addition, technical training in vocations was 
found for 69 men. The appointments were distributed as 
follows : Government Service, 62 ; Educational, 233, of 
which 33 were of a temporary nature ; Commerce and 
Industry, 220 ; Professional Clerkships, etc., 10. Under 
Educational, the figure of 233 appointments compares 
with a figure of 186 of the previcns year. The report says : 

the better known public schools have been in 
touch for years past;, and the recent extension of schools enquiring 
has been principally among other secondary schools and insti- 
tntions . . . As regards Commerce and Industry, the 

figure of 220 compares with a figure of 205 last year. The 
demand for suitable young men, direct from the University, has 
been satisfactory ; a larger number of such candidates could be 
readily placed. The difficulty reported in 1932, of placing older 
men, who have lost, or, for one reason or another, been obliged to 
relinquish appointments, remains acute.” 

386. We understand from the report that undergra- 
duates almost always register with the Appointments 
Board, unless they have a clear course to employment. 
The constitution of the Board at Cambridge is as follows ; 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, who is the Chairman ; 

(2) Five members appointed by the Senate ; 

(3) Members appointed by the several Col- 
leges ; and 

(4) Eighteen co-opted members. 

The aim of the Appointments Board is “ to facilitate 
the emjjloyment of graduates of the University, in the 
various professions and occupations, for which they are 
fitted by their university training.” The idea of the 
Board originated with certain leading members of 
the University and certain prominent men of business. 
They believed that even graduates, destined for tliose 
positions to which a university education is the traditional 
avenue, required, in many cases, assistance to guide them 
to the partieulan places they aspired to occupy. But 
they fu.ther believed that benefit would accrue to the 
University, as w'ell as to the country at large, if the 
number of occupations, for w^hich a suitable univeisity 
course was an ajipropriate training, could be increased. 
It is the duty of the Board to collect and distribute 
information respecting appointments, which may he 
appropriately , filled by members cf the University,- and , 



to establish and organize means of communication 
between candidatfs for such appointments and the per- 
sons or bodies making the appointments. Among others, 
the appointments, of which the Board takes special 
cognizance, are those connected with the following : 

The Navy, The Army, The Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, The Home, Indian and Colonial Civil Services 
and other public Services in India and the Colonies, 
Educational Work at home and abroad. Law, Journal- 
ism, Bankmg, Railways, Shipping and Ship-building, 
Commerce, Technical Industries and Inrtruotion, Engi- 
neering, Ai'chitecture, Agriculture, and such positions 
as those of Secretary, Actuary Accountant, etc. The 
Board deals also v/ith purely scholastic appointments, 
such as Assistant Masterships in English schools. For 
this purpose, it has a special department. It may be 
pointed out that the Board assume no obligation to 
recommend anj?- graduate, on their registers, for any 
particular appointment, unless it is satisfied that he is 
a qualified and suitable candidate. Its recommenda- 
tioas are confined to Cambridge men, personally known 
to the members or to College authorities, who are in 
relation with the Board. The intimate knowledge, it 
possesses of the graduates on its registers, gives to its 
recommexidations the weight of personal authority, 
without the risk cf personal bias. We desire, parti- 
cularly, to draw' attention to a statement in the oificial 
report that : 

“ Progress has been made in promoting the employment 
of graduates, in connexion with the industries of the country, 
both in their organi'< ing and scientific departments. It has now 
become less necessary'’ to argue the general question of the desir- 
ability of a university education for those who are about to 
engage in an active business life ; but it may be desirable to state 
that the Board does not suggest that every graduate, even among 
those of high academic distinction, is ipso facto qualified for 
immediate employment in industrial concerns.” 

387. In their opinion, “ among the body of graduates 
a considerable number are specially adapted alike by 
ability and by education to become organizers of the 
first rank.” We may add, that, apart from the reports 
which we have stated, we are informed by our Chair- 
man that he personally interviewed the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of Corpus Christi College of the Cambridge 
University and several other gentlemen connected with 


the Board, and the impression, created on his mind, was 
that the Board had done verv useful worl? for the 

■ t/ 

graduates of the University and that its service? were 
widely appreciated. 

388. Similarly, there is a Committee for Appoint- 
ments at Oxford consisting of (i) the Vice-Chancellor 
(ii) the Proctors, (iii) four persons who are appointed y 
the Hebdomadal Council from among its own members, 

(iv) one person who is appointed by the Curators 
of the University Chest from among their own members, 

(v) one person who may be appointed by each of the 
Colleges, Hall?, the New Foundation for Academical 
Study, and the Delegates of St, Catherine’s Society, 

(vi) not more than fourteen other persons co-opted by 
the Committee. There is reason to believe that the 
Committee at Oxford, too, has done much useful work. 
We have carefully considered whether there should 
he, ill these provinces, such an Appointn ents Board, 
the main work of which should be to bring deserving 
graduates on their register, for particular appoint- 
ment, to the notice of the appointing authorities. We 
are distinctly of the opinion that such a Board is needed 
in these provinces. At the present moment, there is 
no such organized agency to help our young men at the 
Universities, with the result that, verj’- frequently, they 
have to go from door to door asking for recommendations 
or, to use the expressive Indian word “ sifarish.” Our 
young men, after graduating from the universities, find 
the whole atmosphere demoralising, and nothing is more 
disconcerting to a young man than to find that he has 
been passed over in favour of another n an who has been 
selected, not on personal merits, hut because he can 
command influence, or on considerations which have 
nothing to do v/ith personal merits or qualifications. The 
present system, under which our young men have to 
w''ork to get employment in Goveriiment service, or in 
industries is, in our opinion, calculated to breed dis- 
content and embitterment. We believe the feeling 
is growing among them that there is no one to look 
after their interests, and naturally, when they are dis- 
appointed, their disappointment is translated in terms of 
bitterness against Government and society. The moial 
effect, in our opinion, therefore of appointing a real 
and well-organized Appointments Board will be great 
and there is no reason why such a Board if it is properly 
constitute, should not be able to -render some help, at 



least, to a fairly good number of men. We do not say 
that the recommendations of this Board shall he bind- 
ing on the various departments of Government, to yohom 
they may send up certain names, but the very estab- 
lishment of this Board will provide, m our opinion, a 
straightforward method of approach to employment, 
which we think is a pressing necessity. 

" 389. We do not think it necessary, or proper, in oiu 
report, to lay down the constitution of this Board. 
Bearing in mind, however, that there are five universities 
hr these provinces and such departments as Education, 
Industries and Agriculture, we think that the Board 
should consist of the Vice-ChaneeUors of these Univer- 
sities and certain other representatives, the heads of 
the departments we have mentioned, a certain number 
of influential public men, who may approach these 
questions, irrespective of considerations of caste and 
creed, and a certain number of businessmen, European 
and Indian. We do not thuik that it would be desirable 
to have a mtiltiplicity of these Boards for various 
universities. We think one single Board should be 
created, and power should be given to it to appoint 
a small Working Committee with a proper staff. It 
should be financed partly by the Universities and partly 
by Government. We think that if a Board, such as 
we have envisaged, is created, graduates and under- 
graduates will he willing to apply for registration. 
At the present moment, any attempt in this direction, 
made by individual universities or colleges, fails to 
receive any response, because the graduates feel that 
there is no seriousness about it, and also because 
such committees do not command any influence. 

390. Similarly, we think that there must he a Board 
for the products of secondary schools, interm, ediate 
colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural 
schools and industrial schools, and we would suggest 
that this Board should consist of the Director of Public 
Instruction, the Directors of Industries and Agriculture, 
Head Masters, Inspectors of Schools and a certain 
number of non-officials, zamindars and business men. 
We do i^ot think it necessary to go into further details. 
This Board should be financed by Government. 

391. Among other duties of these Boards should be 
the duty of keeping regular statistics of graduates and 
undergraduates, of men who are employed and who 


are out of employment. For this purpose, they will 
have to lay dowm their own definition of employment 
and unemployment, and, probably, they will expect, in 
this respect, some sort of co-ordination between them- 
selves, the Universities and the Education Department 
authorities. 

392. Accordingly, our recommendations U 

(1) That an Appointments Board, for the 
graduates of all the five Universities, in these prov- 
inces, including the products of such institutions as 
the Hareoiirt Butler Technological Irstitiite\ the 
Agricultural Colleges at Cawnpore and Allahabad, 

Engineering College at Roorkee, should be 
established, more or less modelled on the Appoint- 
ments Board at Cambridge. 

(2) The Appointments Board should Cdnsisfi ipf? 
the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities, certain 
heads of dej)artments, such as Education, Indus- 
tries and Agriculture, and seme public men, and a 
certain number of business men, European and 
Indian. 

(3) The University Appointments Board should 
be financed partly by Government and partly by 
the Universities. 

(4) Similarly, there should be a Board created 
for the products of secondary schools, interme- 
diate colleges, vocational schools, medical and 
agricultural schools and industrial schools, and 
this Board should consist of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Directors of Industries and Agricul' 
ture. Head masters. Inspectors of Schools and a 
certain number of non -officials, zamindars and 
business men. This Board should be financed by 
Government. 

(5) Power should he given to these Boards to 
appoint Working Committees. 

(6) We think that these Boards should be 

i to keep statistics of employment among 

the graduates of the Universities and the products 
of secondary schools, intermediate colle§;es, etc., 
® indicated in no, (1). 



CHAPTEE XIX-A 
Concluding Rbmabks 

393. We have, in this report, discussed at length 
the evidence, which was recorded by us, and the various 
memoranda which we have been able to secure, from one 
source or another. We have done all this to draw 
attention to the gravity of the problem. That such a 
problem exists few people are disposed to deny. What 
exactly is the extent of it, and how dangerous its possibi- 
lities may be, if no concerted attempt is made to solve it. 
Is not so clearly recognized. We think that the position 
was, if we may respectfully say so, very well summed 
up by His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech delivered 
■at the Universities Conference of 1934. 

“ From the point of view of the students concerned, it is 
heart-rending that many young men, who have fought their 
way successfully up the educational ladder and have gained high 
degrees and distinctions, often, in spite of many obstacles and 
handicaps, are yet unable to find means either of maintaining 
themselves or of serving their fellow men. From the point of 
view of the country, it is disastrous that the labours and initiative 
of these young men should be running to waste. Keen and 
unmerited disappointment, accentuated by irksome inactivity, 
are apt to lead high-spirited young men into dangerous and 
unexpected channels. I am well aware that universities cannot 
by themselves create developments in industry and commerce ; 
in these respects, they'" are enchained by forces over which they 
have little or no control. But it is undoubtedly within the 
province of educational authorities so to adjust the general 
scheme of education that the bent of students and pupils shall 
be turned towards occupations, best suited to their conditions 
and capacities.” 

394. We need scarcely say that we are in the fullest 
agreement with these sentiments. We would only 
venture to point out that what His Excellency has said 
has been recognized also in other countries, where the 
same problem has been taxing the ingenuity and resources 
•of Governments. We fear that the cry of “ University 
Education in Danger ” is a very easy cry to raise, but 
we earnestly hope that the present position will be dis- 
passionately realized, notonly by those who are interested 
in University Education, but by the general public 
at large who must he interested in the future of the youth 
of this country. If we may quote another authority 
of great distinction. Professor Ernest Barker. 


*' . . . a Uaiver?ity population — population largely 

exceeding the optimum number — ^may produce two bad results. 
It may congest the universities ; it may reduce their system of 
instruction to a system of mechamcal mass-production ; it may 
lower their standard of examination to the standard of mere 
mechanical attainment. Again, it may tend to produce an unem- 
ployed, or uncongenially and inadequately employed, intellectual 
proletariat ; and an intellectual proletariat is the seed-bed of 
revolutionary movements, political and economic.” 

395. It is not that we desire to restrict University 
education, or to place any kind of obstacles, in the way of 
those, who are likely to benefit by University education. 
It is, because we feel that there is an urgent and pressing 
need for educational reform in these provinces, where 
the problem of unemployment has already become very 
acute, that we have made certain suggestions. If we 
may quote a high educational authority in India, Sir 
George Anderson, ' 

“ . . . though education cannot by itself create oppor- 

tunities of additional employment, the serious degree of unem- 
ployment among the middle classes in India is much accentuated 
by grave defects in our educational system.” 

396. We think that the remedy for the evil does not 
lie merely in stiffening university standards or restricting 
the number of entrants. The true remedy, on the 
educational side, lies, in our opinion, 

(a) in reforming primary education ; 

(b) in rescuing secondary education from its 
present position, in which it is supposed to serve 
as a bridge to higher education at the universities, 
and in making it independent of university 
education, self-sufficient, and at the same time, 
more varied in its content ; 

(c) in encouraging practical research at the 
universities, and in establishing more points of 
contact between the universities, on the Science 
side, and industries ; 

(d) in making professional education, given by 
the universities or other higher institutions, more 
thorough, more efficient, and more up to date ; 

(^) in re-organizing professions, so as to secure, 
on the one hand, that the number of those joining 
these professions, is not far in excess of the pnblip 
dorQp.pd, apd, on the other, to secure a rigoroqs 
enfprceuaeut of standards of efficiency and conduct ; 
, { / ) ip creating new avenues of epiployment . 


397. Similarly, we think that, apart from educational 
reform, which we consider to be of the greatest impor- 
tance, there must be a development of vocational educa- 
tion, on modem lines, by establishing efficient vocational 
schools and giving them the proper atmosphere, which 
they lack, at present, and helping the products of the 
schools in placing them with industries and other emplo- 
yers of skilled labour. So also, there is the need for the 
development of agriculture and industries on modern 
lines, and thrs providing employment to trained young 
men, provided, our landed propriet< rs, industrialists and 
businessmen take or are persuaded to take interest in 
them. We do not think that there can be one single 
remedy which can solve the question of unemployment, 
or that the problem of unemployment can be- solved 
immediately, but we do think that, if it is attacked sys- 
tematically on a well-conceived plan, with the resources 
available to Government, a great deal of relief can be 
given to the unemployed among the educated men, 
while, if Government are prepared to spend more money 
on the development of the resources of the country, 
on reorganizing the entire system of education and 
encoirraging and fostering a true spirit of industi’ializa- 
tion, a great deal more may be done. 

388. In conclusion, we would like to place on record 
our appreciation of the services of Mr. Sohan Lai 
Srivastava, m.a., b.sc., p.c.s., the secretary of our Com- 
mittee, who has during the last one year, been worldng 
assiduously in the collection of material, and who has 
generally been of great assistance to us. We would also 
like to place on record our appreciation of the small staff 
which was placed at our disposal, and which had to work 
very hard, considering the amount of material which 
it had to handle and to put in order for us. 
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CHAPTER XIX,B 




389. We give below a summary of our main con- 
clusions and recommendations to be found in the body 
of tbe Report. 

raTRODUOTORY 


statistics, relating to educated young 
men, should be iv aintained by Govemixent, the Univer- 
sities, the Education Department, and other Depart- 
ments and Local Boards, more or less on the lines 
indicated in the Introduction to this reports 


CHAPTER III 


{A) Civil Engineers 


since the stoppage of recruitment, to the Buildings and 
Roads Branch and has become much more acute since 
the stoppage of recruitment in the Irrigation Branch 
consequent on the financial depression since 1931. It 
is recommended — 


i 

: I 






(1) that the policy adopted in coimection with 
Buildings and Roads in 1922 should be reconsidered 
and revised to secure adequate supervision of aU 
Government buildings and roads ; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should 
be laid down to make it compulsory for Municipal 
and District Boards to have qualified engineers and 
overseers to maintain the roads and buildings 
under their control in efficient condition ; 


1 


■ 1 


(3) that in order to secure reliability and effi- 
ciency of execution of contract work it should be 
ruled that A and B class conti actors must have 
qualified engineers as employees or partners and 
all C class contractors should similarly have over- 
seers as partners or employees; 

(4) that to secure compliance with these recom- 

mendations the existing laws and rules may be 
amended, if necessary, , , : V ; , . 
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(J5) Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 

Some arrangements should be made for affording 
opportunities to Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Students for receiving practical training. For instance 
while placing Government orders with firms it may be 
stipulated that subject to other terms and prices being 
the same, preference will be given to firms that will 
afford facilities for practical training of Indian engineers 
recommended by Government. 

{C) Graduates in Mining and Metallurgy 

(1) The students trained at the Engineering College, 
Benares, have, hitherto, generally, been successful in 
securing employment somewhere or other in India. 

(2) There is scope, both in British India and in the 
Indian states, particularly in those where there are 
mines, for the employment of men, trained in Mining 
and Metallurgy, but unfortunately, young men belonging 
to the United Provinces have hitherto been slow in avail- 
ing themselves of the educational facilities offered by 
that University. 

(3) It is necessary that some wellthought-out system 
for imparting such practical training to civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with, and co-opera- 
tion on the part of some departments of the Government, 
factories and big industries, in these provinces, and 
possibly outside. The preparation of such a scheme 
should be left to experts. Steps may also be taken to 
prepare a scheme to complete the practical side of the 
education of mechanical and electrical engineers so that 
they be fit for immediate employment by the Govern- 
ment and industrial concerns. 

(jD) Chemists 

.While graduates in Chemistry succeed more than 
others in getting employment, they are not always fairly 
treated by their employers. The employers not unoften 
break their contracts with their employees. The 
remedy for these trained scientific employees is' to organize 
themselves to enable them to deal effectively with 
unsatisfactory and uns 3 mpathetic employers. 

{E) Products of the Technological Institute 

No recommendations regarding the products of the 
Technological Institute can be made, as the percentage of 
employment among them is high alid very satisfactory. 


(1) The B. Corn’s of the Allahabad and Lucknow 
Universities have been particularly fortunate but this 
good luck has not attended the careers of those who 
have taken degrees in Commerce from the other prov- 
incial universities. The utility of the B. Corn’s is con- 
siderably discounted partly because of prejudice among 
Indian businessmen and partly because — and it seems 
to be true— that their education is almost theoretical 
and does not fit in vith what is required by commercial 
houses or business offices. 

(2) All universities, which provide for instruction in 
the Bachelor of Commerce course, should make arrange- 
ments for some practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the possible 
employers of such men, so that they may have some 
idea of work done in commercial houses or those depart- 
ments of Government, where there may be scope for 
their employment. 

{G) Medicine 

(1) There is a considerable amount of unemployment 
prevailing in the medical profession in these provinces 
due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big towns and cities where the remunera- 
tion is higher than in the rural areas though precise 
figures are not available. 

(2) The system of medical relief in hospitals, main- 
tained by Government or district boards or municipal 
boards, requires re-organization and the strengthening 
of the stafis employed. 

(3) It is necessary that medical men should be 
persuaded to settle down in rural areas in larger numbers 
and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them 
on a more generous scale than has hitherto been done. 

(4) Investigation should be made into the efficacy 

of the indigenous drugs according to the modern 
methods, and after the recognition of such medicines 
by the medical profession and their standardization, 
industries for the manufacture of such and other drugs 
should be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the 
initial stages. If this is done;, it should provide temploy- 
ment for a sufficiently large nhmber of qualified 
medical,, men ■, y;'.:y-„v J 



(6) There is room for the complaint that the system 
under which a single man is appointed to treat patients, 
for all sorts of diseases, cannot be treated as a very 
modern or an up-to-date system. The attachment of 
private practitioners to hospitals, maintained by Govern- 
ment or local boards, should be encouraged so as to 
give the private practitioners a chance of becoming 
more efficient. 

{H) Public Health 

(1) This Department can provide scope for the em- 
ployment of a fairly large number of educated men. 

(2) Posts of assistant superintendents of vaccination, 
which have, hitherto, been given to men who are 
not even Matriculates, should in future he given to 
men who possess some medical or scientific knowledge. 

(3) The number of medical officers employed in 
municipalities admits of an increase, and such muni- 
cipalities as have not got medical officers of health 
of their own should he asked to employ qualified men. 

(4) New schemes of sanitary improvement, both in 
the towns and the villages, should be taken in hand, 
and qualified medical men, possessing some diploma or 
degree in Public Health, should be employed by district 
boards. 

(5) That more adequate provision should be made 
for medical inspection and treatment of school-going 
children in the province and for that purpose the strength 
of the medical staff should be increased. 

(6) If the district boards have not got sufficient funds 
to employ qualified medical officers, they should he 
helped, as far as possible, by Government with financial 
assistance, unless, by a re-arrangement of their budget, 
or by fresh taxation specially for this purpose, it is 
possible for the district boards to find the necessary 
funds. 

(I) Subsidiary Branches of Medicine 
(1) Pharmacy 

(1) The system which has been in vogue in these 
provinces since January, 1928, for the training of 
compounders, appears to be wholly inadequate, and 
falls short of the standards suggested in Colonel Chopra’s 
report. 

. .f ' ' .V / "1 /»' 
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(2) Provision should be made for the training of men 
in Pharmacy, and the necessary qualifications should 
be prescribed by the rules and regulations, for those, who 
may seek such education, and after an examination, 
held by a drJy constituted authority, the successful 
candidates should be granted a diploma. 

(3) In future, Government should employ exclusively, 
in their hospitals and dispensaries, such qualified men as 
Pharmacists. 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing 
this profession, providing fox education, examination, and 
the grant of dipioma, and penalising the employment 
by private agencies of unqualified men. 

(S) Dentistry 

A School of Dentistry should be established at King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, and suitable 
legMation, modelled on the English Act of 1921, should 
be passed, prohibiting in future the practice of dentistry 
by persons, other than those on the Dentists’ register 
kept by the Dental Board of these provinces to be created 
by that Act. 

(J) Law 

The legal profession in these pro vinces is far too 
crowded, with the consequence that there is a great deal 
of unemployment in it. It is, and ought to be, a very 
honourable profession ; bat it has loist a great deal of 
prestige and position in these provinces, and, unless 
some measures are taken to re-organize the profession, 
we are afraid that, in a few years’ time, the conditions 
of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) Lawyers practising in these provinces should be 
divided, at their option, into two classes, viz. : 

(a) those, who will restrict themselves, exclusive- 
ly, to the proper function of a counsel, that is to 
say, who wfii appear, in Courts of Law, to examine 
witnesses, to argue cases, and to do all other work 
which properly falls within the province of a 
counsel ; 

(&) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, 
to the drafting of legal documents, and doing all 
such other acts, as may be necessary for the com- 
pletion of a legal transaction, hr the progress of a 
lawsuit or a legal proceeding in a Court qf Law. 
In their ease, partnerships should not . 
allowed hut encoumgeC^;^^:f'^■;':'y''^v'■':f;;ff 



(2) Ainoinbor of one class should not be allowed 
to encroacli upon the |)rovinoe of the other, though it 
should be open to a member, who merely “ acts ”, to 
consult a parson performing the fimction of a counsel. 

(3) Arraiigeineiits should be made, by the uni- 
versities and the Bar Councils, for giving training, to law 
students at the various universities in conveyancing, 
drafting and pleadings, 

(4) Legislation should he passed, in order to guard 
against the evils resulting from the employment ofmi- 
qualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the work of draftsmanship. It is mecossary 
that there should be some legislation, providing that 
no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends 
to present to a court of law, shall be ^awn up, for him, 
by anyone, except a qualified lawjmr ; and, further, that 
a compulsorily registrable document shall not be received 
for registration by the Registration Department, mless, 
on the face of it, it bears the certificate oi a qualified 
lawyer that it has been drafted by him on instructions 
received from the executant, an exception being provided 
in the case of a testamentary document, which a person 
writes in his own hand, or where such a document is 
written for him and at his instance by any person other 
than a qualified lawyer, under circumstances in which it 
could not be written or drawn up by a qualified lawyer 
or draftsman. 

(5) W h ile a student may attend the chambers 
of a practising lawyer during the coxu’se of his studies, 
or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered 
to be necessary, the old rule which required, in the 
case of a vakil, that he should have put in some years 
of practice in a district court, before he applied for per- 
mission to practise at the High Court, should be restored. 

(0) A senior bar should he created and there 
should be the institution of King’s Comisel which 
prevails not only in Self-Governing Dominions, but also 
in some of the Crown colonies, provided, of course, that 
those who shall accept the higher status shall also 
accept all the obligations, which are accepted by King’s 
Counsel in England. 

Legal Education 

(l)(i) The subject of legal education at the universities 
must receive gi'eater attention than it has hitherto 
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done, provision being made for adequate instruction 
in subjects, wliieb have hitherto not received due 
attention. 

(li) A Council of Legal education should he created con- 
sisting of the representatives of — 

(i) the teachers of Law and Civics ; 

(ii) some eminent laAvyers whose function must 
he to promote higher legal education ; 

(iii) some judges. 

(2) The course of study for a Law degree should 
not l>e of less than three years. 

(3) There must be liaison established between 
the Faculty of Law and the Bar Council, and the work 
of teaching should be divided between the two. 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately 
paid than they are at present, should be employed for 
legal education. 

(5) Cbncerted action must be taken by all the uni- 
versities in these provinces. 

(6) If the lengthening of the course of study should 
affect the candidates for judicial service adversely, in 
respect of the age qualification, the rules should accord- 
ingly be changed. 

{K) Other Professions 

(1) There is great need for creating and developing 
some new professions, so as to provide new careers for 
our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions as Pharmacy and 
Dentistry, professions such as Accountancy, Architec- 
ture, LiWarianship, Insurance work, Secretarial work, 
and Journalism, can be, and should be created in these 
provinces. Instruction in Accountancy, and Insurance 
work, and Secretarial work, should he provided for 
by the miiversities, along with, or in addition to, the 
course prescribed for the B.Com. Examination. They 
should institute separate diplomas in all these subjects. 
Possibly, some of the subjects could be taught, at an 
earlier stage, in the secondary schools or the Intermediate 
Colleges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of 

instruction in Journalism and Librarianship and Should 
jimMttite diplomas in these subjects. , ; L: 
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(4) The very meagre instruction in Architecture now 
given at Roorkee should be expanded into a separate 
Diploma class in Architecture, branching off from the 
main Civff Engineering class after the first year, because 
the subject of Architecture has considerable kinshp 
with the subject of Civil Engineering for which the 
Roorkee College is the best institution in this country. 


CHAPTER IV , , . 

Government service 

(1) There are certain departments, which are admit- 
tedly overworked, and there are certain others, such as 
the United Provinces Service of Engineers, class (ii), 
Irrigation, Hydro-electric Branch, which are waiting 
for development. 

(2) There are other departments, such as Public 
Health, which are said to be overworked and there are 
certain other departments like Medical, in which recruit- 
ment, though not wholly stopped, has been restricted. 
Apart from the fact that such restriction has caused 
unemployment, it has also affected the efficiency of 
these departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment must 
be attributed to the retrenchment, of about 2,000 to 
3,000 employees, in the Settlement Department. 

(4) The United Provinces Civil Judicial Service 
ajipears to be particularly overworked, and in the interest 
of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of judicial 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial service, 
and the staffs of civil courts, should be increased. 

(6) It is impossible to make any definite recommen- 
dation, as to the restoration of posts in certain depart- 
ments, or the number of new posts to be added, as 
this is a matter for separate departmental inquiries j 
but 

(a) Government should take in hand, either 
directly, or through small departmental committees, 
the question of restoration of posts, which have 
been retrenched, or the addition of such posts 
as may be necessary, having regard to the nature 
of work in each department, and the arrears that 
^ : ^ there may be in it. Probably, such restoration 
, could not take place, all at once, but there must 
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be a graduated scheme of restoration, and plans 
for such development should be prepared by the 
:dep&tiients- 'concerned. ' ■ ' 

(&) Except in regard to those appointments, for 
which university education is necessary or useful, 
Government must prescribe their own standards 
for subordinate services and recruit new men, 
either through competitive examination, or by 
selection, according to the needs of each depart- 
ment, 

(c) In regard to the subordinate services, which 
attract by far the largest number of young 
men, the age -limit for entrance should be reduced. 
This will prevent a great deal of wastage at the 
universities, by enabling young men, after the 
completion of their secondary school education, 
to enter life, without the necessity of possessing 
nniversity degrees. 

(d) The Public Service Commission, which has 
been recommended under the new constitution 
for the provinces, should he created at an early 
date, and, in future, the conduct of competitive 
examinations, and generalty, the recruitment of 
candidates for such appointments, slioiikl be placed 
in the hands of the Public Service Commission. 

(e) There must be a Local Self-Government 
service created, and appointments, which are at 
the present moment made by municipal and 
district boards, and in regard to which there is 
very unhealthy canvassing, should, in futui’e, be 
filled up out of a waiting list of candidates, main- 
tained by the Ministry of Local Self-Government. 
When a board, mimicipal or district, desires to fill 
up a certain appointment, it must apply to the 
Ministry concerned, and the Ministry concerned 
may, in the case of each appointment, suggest 
three names, out of which the board may select 
any. Rules and regulations with regard to such 
service, emoluments, security of tenure, promo- 
tions, etc., should be framed, and in the event of 
dismissal, a member of such service should have 
a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Gov- 
ernment, or to the Public Service Commission. 

(/) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, 
&ould be : rigorpu^y, enipreedj, ?^^ a view 
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to give a fair chance to young men, no exten- 
sion should be granted, to any public servant, 
after he has completed the 56th year of his 
age. 

(g) Men, who have retired from Government 
service, should not be employed by local bodies 
if and when young meu possessing the nocessary 
qualifications are available for such appcintnients, 

CHAPTEB If 

AGBICULTUltB 

A — Agricultural institutes and their 'products 

(1) There is appreciable unemployment among the 
students who have received training at the Agricul- 
tural College, Oawnpore, and such men do not appear 
to have been employed, in any appreciable numbers, by 
big zamindars, in these provinces. 

(2) There is justification for the complaint that the 
education, which is given to the students of the 
Agricultural College and also at the agricultural 
schools, is more theoretical than practical. Steps 
should be taken to provide for some practical training 
to students receiving training in agricultural institutes, 
and where it is possible, they should be attached, 
fora certain period of time, to Government farms, 
or to other farms or zamindaris, to enable them 
to acquire some practical knowledge of the working 
of agricultural operations and the institution of zamin^ 
dari. At the end of the practical training such students 
should receive a certificate of their fitness as practical 
farmers from some competent authority which may be 
prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and the diploma 
holders of the Government colleges and schools should 
be encouraged to follow scientific farming within the 
provinces as a means of earning their fiving and recruit- 
ment for Government service in the department should 
be made from among those graduates and diploma 
holders who have done practical farming for a certain 
number of years. In the ease of such men, the rules 
relating to age for recruitment should be amended 
accordmgly. Further, it is necessary to strengthen the 
Government Agricultural Department by the addition 
on its staff of scientifically trained farmers with prac- 
tical experience. 
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B — Agriculture as a profession 

(1) It is extremely doubtful whether the schemes 
of colonization, which have been taken in hand, 
will make any appeal to that section of the educated 
classes, which has no connection with land, though, 
it is likely that such schemes may be helpful in 
removing unemployment, in the case of those among 
the educated classes, who belong to the agricultural 
community, or who have connections with village 
life, or who have imbibed, in their eaidy life, some 
agricultural tradition. 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary 
industries, such as fruit-growing, dairy-farming, market 
gardening, floriculture, sericulture, poultry-farming, 
canning, pisciculture, spimiing and weaving, carpet- 
making, clay-modelling, rope-making, pottery, cattle- 
breeding will attract a large number of our educated 
men, unless they are adequately trained and financed, 
or subsidized for such industries, though several of 
these industries can be and shotfid be developed with 
advantage to the country. 

(3) The development of dairy-farming is a possible 
avenue of progress, provided the law relating to the 
adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subject and funds are available, and the 
public are prepared to pay for unadulterated milk and 
milk products. 

(4) There is scope for the employment of educated 
men as farm managers and as estate managers, provided 
proper training is given to young men, and arrangements 
are made, for giving them opportunities to acquire 
practical knowledge of these subjects. In this matter, 
it is necessary that the point of view of the big zamin- 
dars should also undergo a change. 

(5) The Provincial Government should press the 
Central Government to take steps to inaugurate some 
policy which will raise the price level of a^icultural 
products in the country. {Vide Mr. T. Gavin Jones’ 
note on page 261 of this report which is commended to 
the careful consideration of the Government.) 




(1) To supplement the result of the induskia,! survey 
made in the years 1921-22 and in view of the altered 
situation, a detailed industrial and economic survey of 
these provinces should be made, with a view to find out 
what industries, big or small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial research workshops should be estab- 
lished, and, if possible, they should be located at different 
university centres, where there are good science labora- 
tories, or at important industrial centres. 

(3) The grid system under the control of Sir William 
Stampe, which has already found employment for a 
number of educated men, should be further developed, 
and cheap electricity should be supplied for the develop- 
ment of big industries, and also for such cottage 
industries as can be run more effectively and cheaply 
by the use of power. 

(4) So far as small industries in these provinces 
are concerned, a special officer should be deputed to 
Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme 
referred to in our report ; and, subject to adaptations 
to local needs and conditions, a scheme for helping 
educated young men in starting small industries should 
be prepared, and a beginning should be made, in this 
respect, in certain centres, in these provinces. Not only 
should the young men adoj)ting such careers be subsi- 
dized, under rules framed by the Local Government, but 
they should also be helped by expert advice. 

(5) For the proper organization and development 
of small industries. Government should take steps to 
collect authoritative information in regard to the 
running of small industries in Japan and in European 
countries. 

(6) The recommendations of the Industries Re- 
organization Committee, in regard to sugar and oil, 
deserve support and the claims of textile and leather 
industries may also be pressed, but if Government are 
called upon, by private capitalists, to give them any 
assistance in this matter, it must be on the distinct • 
imderstanding that they will employ a certain number 
of qualified educated men for technical work in their 
concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or 
creedf 




(7) The glass industry is an industry, in which these 
provinces are most vitally interested, and, therefore, the 
deeision of the Government, refusing to accept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, for the protection 
of glass industry, should be revised. If the glass 
industry receives any assistance from the Government, 
Government should demand, from those interested in it, 
that they shall employ a certain number of qualified 
educated young men, belonging to these provinces, in 
their concerns. So far as the recommendations of the 
Industries Re-organization Committee include the 
development of glass industry, they also deserve support. 

(8) The recommendations of the Industries Re-organi- 
zation Committee that special attention should be paid 
to the marketing of the products of cottage industrialists, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental 
research work, should be given effect to. 

(9) Steps should be taken — 

(a) to bring qualified educated men into touch 
with commercial houses for employment ; and 

(&) to foster and encourage the organization of 
co-operative stores, wherever possible, employing 
educated men who have received proper training 
in salesmanship, etc. 

(10) Particularly, the recommendation of the Indus- 
trial Finance Committee that the minor industries and 
many of the cottage mdustries in the United Provinces 
require some better form of organization than that prov- 
ided by the Arts and Crafts Emporium, to link the pur- 
chaser with the manufacturer, to improve the quality of 
work produced by artisans, to help them financially and 
to obtain for them more remunerative prices, is supported. 

For aU these purposes, an institution working on joint 
stock lines bearing the title of the United Provinces 
Financing and Marketing Company, Limited, should be 
established at an early date. Such a company, by itself, 
should secure employment to a certain number of edu- 
cated men, and if the work of marketing is developed, it 
may provide employment to a number of trained men. 

(11) It is essential to the development of indus- 
tries that the present system of the adjustment of 
Railway goods freight rates should be considered by a 
competent committee appointed to examine into the 
incidence of railway freight charges on the industries 
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of the country with a view to the encouragement and 
development of industries and the internal trade of the 
country, and if found advisable to appoint a permanent 
railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight through- 
out India in the interest of aU concerned, 

(12) (a) The Industries Department should possess a 
larger number of experts for technical advice on such 
industries, major or cottage, as rnay be developed ; and 
the Head of the Department should be a practically 
trained industrialist. 

(b) The department should have a separate and 
well-organized intelligence and publicity branch, which 
should furnish necesary information to- industrialists and 
persons interested in industrial careers, by publishing 
leaflets or pamphlets on various industries, and giving 
the necessary information in regard to each one of 
them. 


CHAPTSaiX 

Technical, industrial and vocational education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand for the 
expansion of industrial and vocational education in these 
provinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kbaregat 
Committee are supported — 

(a) that there must be adequate facilities for 
industrial training ; 

(b) that, in addition to fully staffed and well- 
equipped central schools and commercial extension 
courses, arrangements should be made, for giving an 
industrial bias to the training, imparted at general 
educational schools ; 

(c) that arrangements should he made with firms, 
factories and master-craftsmen, for taking students as 
apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them for the 
purpose ; 

(d) that elementary industrial schools for boys, 
and tuitional classes for ai’tisans, should be main- 
tained. 

(3) The right course to follow would not be to diminish 
the existing facilities for technical education but to 
rerdrganize and remodel them so as to make them more' 
efficient. - ' v- 


(4) It ia not enough to establish new industrial or 
vocational schools, or to re-model or re-organize the 
existing ones, without, at the same time, creating an 
agency for placing the products of these technical schools, 
and for establishing them in new careers. Without this, 
the multiplication of the industrially and vocationally 
trained young men, who cannot settle down in life, 
may accentuate the problem of unemployment, and may 
create fresh difficulties both for Government and society. 

(5) Begional vocational guidance authorities, con- 
sisting of teachers and representatives of other interests, 
such as commerce and industry, should be created, by the 
Ministry of Industries in these provin ces. The vocational 
guidance authorities should not only take an interest 
in vocational education, but should also be under an 
obligation to establish contacts with educational 
institutions and actual industries of the locality or the 
neighbourhood and to help the products of such schools 
in securing employment in such industries. 

(6) Where there exists a large and well-defined in- 
dustrial or commercial area, within the territory of a 
district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the educational interests of that area and 
to help qualified young men, should be created. 

(7) The importance and necessitj'- of developing 
apprenticeship in industries and crafts should be 
emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition 
in Indian industries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Indus- 
tries Department, or any other department, the publica- 
tion of pamphlets, regarding the careers, more or less on 
the models of the pamphlets issued by the Board of 
Education or the Ministry of Labour in England. 


CHAPTER X 

Advice to parents and boys as to careers 

(1) Some steps should be taken to afford advice to 
parents, in regard to the intellectual capacity of their 
boys and their suitability for certain careers. 

(2) Head masters assisted by other teachers in these 

provinces, should be asked to carefully watch the intel- 
lectual capacity of the boys, from the very start of their 
school education. / 



(3) If there are no psycho-teclinical experts available 
among the head masters or school masters, who have 
made a study of modern psyehological methods, in the 
field of educational and vocational guidance, then one 
or two experts should be engaged, for a temporary period, 
from_ England, who would give the necessary training 
to our school masters, or, in the alternative, two or 
three school masters from India should be deputed 
to England, or other foreign coimtries, for the study 
of these methods, so that, on their return, they may 
help in the development of those methods in these 
provinces. 

(4) Arrangement should be made for the study of 
and research in Experimental and Educational Psycho- 
logy in the various universities. 


CHAPTER XII 

OXJB RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO BDTJCATION OENEEALLY 

{a) Primary education 

(1) While it should be the aim of primary education 
to remove illiteracy, it should also be its principal aim 
to qualify boys, to become better agriculturists and 
more useful members of village communities. Primary 
education, as it is given at present, is ineffective, partly 
because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural 
and agricultural needs, and partly because the age-limit 
is too low. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more into 
line with rural needs and agricultural conditions, and 
enable boys, reading at primary schools, to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) The age-limit, for the purpose of primary educa- 
tion, should be raised to 12 or 13 and every child should 
remain at school for at least six years. If this is done, 
primary education will not only become more efficient, 
but also find employment for a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory 
primary education be extended all over the province 
as in our opinion without it economic prosperity cannot 
be built up. In this connection for the spread of primary 
and adult education it is worthwhile considering how 
far the agency of broadcasting can be called in aid. 
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(6) Secondary education 

(1) The underlying policy of the resolution of the 
Local Government, in regard to the secondary education, 
dated the 8th August, 1934, is sound, and the High 
School Examination should have two kinds of certifi- 
cates^ — one certifying completion of the course of 
secondary education and qualifying for admission to 
industrial, commercial and agricultural schools, and the 
other qualifying for admission to Arts and Science 
intermediate colleges. 

(2) The Intermediate course, if the High School 
course is curtailed hy one year, should he extended to 
three years, and should be of four parallel types : (1) In- 
dustrial, (2) Commercial, (3) Agricultural and (4) Arts 
and Science. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide much more 
diversified courses of study, care being taken to give 
more practical than theoretical education to the boys. 

(4) The industrial courses in secondary schools 
should aim at giving technical training, of general cha- 
racter, designed to develop skill of hand and eye and 
cultivate practical aptitudes, so as to predispose them 
towards industrial life. 

(5) Proper agencies should be created, for advising 
boys as to their careers. 

(c) University education 

(1) The number of students seeking admission into 
the universities has increased appreciably. 

(2) No arbitrary limit for the admission of students 
into the universities should be prescribed, in view of the 
recommendations of (a) secondary education, (6) tech- 
nical and vocational education and (c) reduction of age- 
limit for the appointment to subordinate Government 
service, etc., which will have the effect of automatically 
reducing the number of students at the universities. 

(3) While no arbitrary limit to admission of stu- 
dents should be prescribed, there should be greater 
. strictness exercised in the matter of admission. The 

universities should be under no obligation to take in 
I men, who have passed their Intermediate Examination, 

I or School Leaving Examinationi in third class, except in 
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rare instances, when the Admission Committee is satisfied 
that the student has taken the third class, due to illness, 
or some other satisfactory reason, but is likely to do 
well at the university. 

(4) While education in what are called humanities 
should ncft be discouraged, greater stress should be laid 
on scientific and vocational education. 

(6) So far as research work conducted at the 
universities is concerned, universities should stady 
the need of industries, and encourage such research, in 
particular, as may be of practical use to the industries, 

(6) There should be some system of co-ordination 
between different universities so as to secure the uni- 
formity of standards and prevent unliealthy com- 
petition. 

(7) Steps should be taken to establish contacts be- 
tween the science department of the various universities 
and industrialists and businessmen, and such departments 
of the universities should devote themselves, not solely, 
or exclusively, to higher academic research in abstract 
branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake re- 
search, which may prove to be helpful to the industries, 
or to the economic development of the country. If, 
for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to 
the science departments of the universities, such funds 
should be given to them. 

(8) An advisory committee should be constituted to 
advise the Ministry of Education, in regard to the grants 
that are to be made to the imiversities for research 
work, and that on such advisory committee, not only 
the universities, but also business, trade, industry and 
agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultiir ately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research. 

(9) The problem of Indian students in England re- 
quires careful consideration, and both Government and 
Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, 
in sending young men to foreign countries, merely for 
academic education ; while those, who are likely to 
benefit by education at Oxford or Cambridge or other 
British or foreign universities, or who go there with 
the object of carrying on post-graduate research work^ 
^ould certainly receive eyery ©neouragement. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

Boabds of Emplgymbbt 

(1) An Appointments Board for the graduates of 
all the five universities, in these provinces, including the 
products of such institutions as the Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute, the Agricultural Colleges at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, and the Engineering CoUege at 
Roorkee, should be established, more or less modelled 
on the Appointments Board at Cambridge. 

(2) The x4.ppointments Board should consist of the 
vice-chancellors of the universities, certain heads of 
departments, such as, education, industries and agri- 
culture, and some public men, and a certain number of 
business men, European and Indian. 

(3) Power should be given to this Board to appoint 
a worldng committee. 

(4) This Board should be financed partly by Govern- 
ment and partly by the universities. 

(6) Similarly, there should be a Board created, for 
the products of secondary schools, intermediate colleges, 
vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this Board should consist of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Directors of Indus- 
tries and AgricrJture, head masters, inspectors of schools, 
and a certain number of non-officials, zamindars, and 
businessmen. This Board should be financed by 
Government. 

(6) These Boards should be required to collect 
statistics of emplo37ment, among the graduates, of the 
universities, and the products of secondary schools, and 
intermediate colleges etc., and from the sources indica- 
ted in no. (1). 

TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 
Chairman, 

AHMAD SA’ID. 

JWALA PRASAD. 

AHAND SARUP. 

A. SIDDIQI. 

T. GAVIN JONES. 

SAM HIGGINBOTTOM. 

TARA CHAND. 

SOHAN DAL SRIVASTAVA, , C" 
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Pebsostal eote by the Chaieman 

With the permission of my colleagues, I would like 
to take this opportunity, of expressing my deep sense of 
obligation, to a number of gentlemen, who gave me very 
valuable service and assistanoe, during my recent visit to 
England, where within the limited space of time at 
my disposal, I was anxious to know somethmg of the 
problem of unemployment generally, and particularly 
among the educated classes. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
Cambridge University and the Secretary of the Appoint- 
ments Board, Mr. Emden of St. Edmimd Hall, Oxford, 
and Mr. Peters of the Appointments Committee at 
Oxford gave me material which I found to be very use- 
ful. I feel particularly grateful to Sir Philip Hartog for 
advising me to see Mr. E. M. Rich, b.o.g.i., b.sc., 
(Bond.), Educational Officer, of the London Countj?' 
Council, and Dr. C. S. Myers of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, who sent me a note and some 
other literature which I have found very useful. Mr. 
Rich on being approached gave me every facility for 
visiting schools, junior, central, secondary, vocational 
and industrial, and deputed two officers, Mr. L. Brooks, 
Divisional Inspector, and Mr. J. H. Currie, Inspector of 
Technical Education, and at a later stage, Mr. Lowndes, 
of the Home Civil Service, to take me round, to a number 
of schools, and to enable me to discuss things with 
head masters, head mistresses, and to talk to the 
boys and girls there. I confess, it was a revealing 
experience to me. I then had some idea how justified 
was the worldwide reputation, of the London County 
Council, for educational and social work, hut more than 
that, how ready they, and their officers, always are, tc 
give assistance, to those, who approach them for it. I 
desire to express my personal obligation to Mr. Rich and 
to the three gentlemen mentioned above and Dr. Myers. 
Mr. Rich also invited me to visit an educational exhibi- 
tion, which was held, at the London County Council, 
and, there, I was very pleased to see a young Indian 
htudent, who had been sent by the Madras Government, 
to study the art of printing. He seemed to have 
adjusted himself to the circumstances remarkably well, 
and some of those, under whom he was working, spoke to 
me highly of his capacity and aptitude. I wish we could 
systematically arrange to send some of our yoimg men, for 
training in some of the useful arts and industries, hut that 
requires organization and funds. I would like also to 
express my sense of obligation to the India Office wha 


Stanley. Mr. Humbert Wolf, and Mr. Emerson of the 
Labour Department also gave me extremely useful 
material. I have been particularly impressed with the 
leaflets on different careers which "have been issued by 
that department, and which I would particularly com- 
mend to the notice of Government, and the universities, 
in these provinces, as models for similar leaflets, to be, 
issued in these provinces. I desire also to acknowledge 
my sense of obligation to the Right Hon’ble Lord Halifax 
and Mr. M. G. Holmes, of the Ministry of Education, who 
favoured me vdth a note on the existing agencies for 
advising on employment and findmg posts, which I 
append as Note 15, and to Itr. L. Brooks who supplied 
me with a copy of a note on Education in London, which 
is reproduced as Note 6, at the end of this report. 

The London and Bombay Branches of the League of 
Nations, and the International Labour Office, at Geneva, 
have furnished me, for the use of the Committee, with a 
mass of extremely useful material. At Geneva, I had 
the opportunity of meeting the Secretary of the League 
of Nations and Dr. Harold Butler, Director of I. L. 0., 
who had just delivered a speech, before I left England, 
and he was good enough to present me with a printed 
copy of the same which I have found to be very sugges- 
tive. I am also under great obligation to Dr. S. N. Ghosb, 
of the League of Nation’s Office, Geneva, who gave 
me a number of books and pamphlets, on the question 
of unemployment, issued by the League of Nations, or 
the I. L. 0. Lastly, I would like to express my particular 
obligation to Dr. ‘ W. M. Kotsehnig of the International 
Students Service, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, who came 
to see me in London, and discussed the whole 
problem with me, and then favoured me with an advance 
copy of his report “ Planless Education ”, which deals 
with the problem of education and unemplojment 
among the educated classes and liberal professions in 
Europe and elsewhere. Indeed, since my return from 
England, he has sent me some further material, and thus 
earned my further gratitude. I would also like to 
express my sense of obligation to Sir George Anderson, 
Educational Commissioner to the Government of India, 
Mr. G. V. Bewoor, c.i.e., i.c.s., Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, and the Hon’ble Nawab K. G. M. 
Earoqui, Khan Bahadur, Minister of Industries, Bengal, 
and Mr. R. M. Statham, Chairman, Travancore Educa- 
tional* Refomas Committee, and to the Tr^y^core 
■ .Itebar, for: valuable ma^Mi-fffrnlshed to mei;|..;' - 
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PBRSONAii Note by the Members 

We the members of the Unemployment Committee 
-desire to place on record our profound sense of gratitude 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Chairman of the Committee, 
for his inesteemable services in collecting most valuable 
information for the Committee in India and in Europe, 
and for the immense labour undertaken at great per- 
sonal sacrifice in preparing the draft of the report for the 
eonsideration of the Committee. 

AHMAD SA’ID. . 

JWALA PRASAD. 

TARA ©HAND. 

A. SIDDIQI. 

SAM HIGGINBOTTOM. 

T. GAVIN JONES. 

ANAND SARUP. 




NOTE 1 

Referred lo in paragraph 247 of the Report 

Mote on the unemployment problem of the educated 
classes in the United Provinces by Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, dated the 5th May, 1935. 

In considering this problem, it is necessary to take 
note of the following facts : 

1. The problem is primarily an economic problem, 
but the search, for a solution, involves the consideration 
of an educational problem also. 

2. The Committee is confined to a provincial 
inquiry, but the economic problem cannot be adequately 
considered, without taking into consideration some all- 
India aspects, of the problem. 

3. Recommendations, in regard to Educational 
Reform, cannot directly effect the emplojmient of the 
educated classes, but will have a gradual and cumula- 
tive effect on unemployment. 

4. Unemployment, among the educated classes, is 
not peculiar to India ; the educated classes, in nearly all 
ether countries, have to face the same problem. 

5. The special problem, that we are considering, has 
received no consideration in Europe or America, because 
the standard of living, of the masses, is higher than in 
India, and the educated classes have to find occupation, 
among the so-called v/orking classes, and the problem 
is being dealt with, as an unemployment problem of the 
masses. 

6. A higher standard of living, of the masses, means 
a rise in the purchasing power of the masses, and there- 
fore, more opportunities for the educated classes. The 
solution of the problem, in India, is therefore funda- 
mentally a rise in the standard of living of the 
masses. 

7. The consideration of the problem can be conveni- 
ently divided into seven parts : 

(1) The economic uplift of the agricultural 
masses. 

(2) The development of large scale industry. 

(3) The development of small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(4) Colonization of land by educated classes. 
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(6) The expansion of the employment of the 
educated classes, as professional men, and experts, 
in existing professions and callings. 

(6) The improvement of primary education. 

(7) The re-organization and reform of secondary 
and higher education. 

(1) In the uplift of the rural masses, lies the solution, 
of all our economic troubles. The employment of the 
educated classes, industrial development, better means 
of communication, better hygienic conditions, will all, 
automatical^, follow the improvement, of the standard 
of living, of the rural masses. The industrial popula- 
tion, already, have a much higher standard of living 
than the rural masses. India is said to be a poor 
country, but in reality her potential wealth is enormous. 

The following are, the factors which prevent a rise in 
the standard of living of the rural masses : 

(а) A system of land tenure, which positively 
prevents progress. 

(б) Laws of inheritance, which have the same 
effect. 


(c) An overwhelming burden of indebtedness. 

{d) La.ck of irrigation facilities. 

(e) The erosion of fertile land, without any 
attempt at preservation or reclamation. 

(f) The maintenance of useless and inferior 
cattle. 


{g) The burning of farm, yard manure. 

(h) The export of bones and loss of valuable 
phosphates. 

{%) Continually increasing octroi, brokerage, and 
other charges, in the marketing of produce. 

{j) The absence of laws, to prevent adulteration, 
and compel standardization, of food and raw 
products. 

{h) The absence of suitable road communica- 
tions, and in many parts, even of railway com- 
mrmications. 


{T) A chaotic system of railway goods tariffs. ■ 

(m) A catastrophic fall in prices of agricultural 
products since 1930, amounting to an average of 

..oyerv60 per cent. ' . 'V:,'.'-/ , "■ 


■I 
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in) All extraordinary rapid increase in the 
population, an estimated increase of 3| millions 
in 2 years. 

With such terrible disabilities, it is astonishing that 
agriculture survives. It does so, only because the culti- 
vator exists, on very little more than the food, he 
produces. It will not continue to exist, in the world 
markets, for raw products in competition with other 
countries, better equipped and organized, unless, radical 
and bold reforms are midertaken. I am afraid that the 
position, of the cultivator of the soil, is deteriorating. His 
metallic reserves of gold are being sold and exported, 
and he gets further into debt. Agriculture, at present 
does not pay. 

India used to export wheat ; she now has to be 
protected, against imports, from countries producing 
from mechanised farms. 

Her cotton sells, merely because it is cheap; the 
grower must now reckon with competition from the 
Soudan and Central African countries, from Turkistan 
and China, and unless, she standardizes and prohibits 
adulteration, she will lose her foreign markets. 

Her oil seeds, once supreme, now have severe 
competition, from Argentina and Manchuokuo. Of her 
major export crops. Jute alone holds the markets. 

(a) mid (b) Reform of land tenure and laws of inherit- 
ance — ^A thorough inquiry by a competent committee of 
government servants, lawyers and business men is 
necessary. 

These questions were excluded from the terms of 
reference of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
The result, of this exclusion, has been that the work of 
the Royal Commission has been almost sterile. 

British rule adopted the system of land revenue, 
which has come down from the days of Akbar, but also 
attempted to graft on to India, the English landlord 
system, which has not been successful. When its 
imperfections could no longer be passed over, it was 
modified by legislation, aimed at protecting the tenant. 
In the efforts, to reconcile the interests of b^oth landlord 
and tenant, a state of affairs has now been reached, in 
which the agricultural partnership, between landlord 
and tenant, is such that caution, and even timidity, in 
investing money, in land development, is characteristic 
of both parties. I think I am right in saying that 
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Gk)vemme]p.t takes about 43 per cent, of the profits of 
the landlord, allowing 25 per cent, for management and 
bad debts the greater portion, generally the whole, of the 
remaining 35 per cent., is not reinvested in productive 
enterprise, on the land. How can any agricultural coun- 
try prosper, under such conditions ? 

(c) Agricultural indebtedness — The Provincial Gov- 
ernment has endeavomed to deal with this, in recent 
legislation, by a. process of legalising default, w'hich will 
only relieve those landholders who are in a hopeless 
po.sicrion, and that, at the expense of being unjust to many 
creditors, and destroying confidence and credit. More- 
over, many of those landlords, who will benefit by this 
legislation, will utilize the relief, merely to get into further 
debt. The real cultivator of the soil will not benefit. 
Bhavnagar State have very successfully relieved the 
indebtedness of the cultivator, by a process of concilia- 
tion with cash, to enable the landowner to compound 
with his creditors. I have suggested a similar process, in 
this province, with a Land Mortgage Bank, to provide 
cash. 

An inquiry, into this problem, is necessary, by a 
committee, with which non-official experts should be 
associated. 

The solution of {a), (6), and (c) are fundamental to 
any improvement of agricultural conditions ; it requires 
Napoleonic action. In Czechoslovakia, and other Central 
European agricultural countries, the question is being 
dealt with, by dispossessing heavily indebted landlords, 
the Government paying off the debts and making the 
peasants proprietors, and collecting the amounts, in small 
annual instalments, from the new peasant proprietors. 

{d) Lack of irrigation facilities — rapid extension, 
of the electric power grid, will supply much needed well 
irrigation, in those areas, which are not served, by the 
canal system. This will also assist industrial develop- 
ment. Such expenditure will be productive, and should 
be carried out immediately, by means of a loan, which 
could be raised, without difficulty. 

\e) Land reclamation — ^A scheme, for capital expen- 
diture, on land reclamation, will, I believe, be a paying 
proposition. 

(/), {g) and {li) Destruction of useless cattle, farm-yard 
manure, and the export of hones — ^Are important, very 
important, and a campaign of education in this respect 
is necessary. I believe, that mnoh could be done, by 
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broadcast development, and by the leaders of Hindu 
opinion Joining in such a campaign. Hindus object tc 
killing cattle, but they have no objection to selling 
cattle to the butchers. Government might institute a 
system of purchase of useless cattle, recovering some of 
the expenditure, by sale of hides, bones and manure. 

(1) Municipal exploitation of agriculturists — Re- 
quires a revision in local self-government laws, to pre- 
vent municipalities, from permitting the exploitation, 
of the rural population. Also a standard measure, of 
weights, should be insisted on, by law. Constant altera- 
tion, of the m'aund, is a fruitful source, of exploitation 
of the agriculturists. 

{ j ) Standardization of export crops — ^The standard- 
izing of crops, by law, is important. Such laws are very 
stringent, in the United States of America and Canada ; 
hence the hold, that their products have, on the markets 
of the world. In dairy farming, it is essential. Pure 
ghee is unobtainable, in large towns. 

(k) Road extension — This is a matter of finance. To 
extend roads and railways, the help, of the Central 
Government, is essential. Such development will 
directly help educated unemployment. 

{1) Reform of railway freight rates — ^The Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce have called for an immediate 
inquiry. 

{m) Fall in prices of crops — An inquiry should be 
made, into the actual cost of crop production, and rent 
and land revenue should be fixed, on a sliding scale, in 
accordance with the price level, allowing a reasonable 
margin to the cultivator. 

(2) The development of large scale industry — The 
cotton, wool, leather and sugar industries are already 
established and are expanding. There is room for deve- 
lopment, of the oil and soap industries, and glass and 
alkali industries. I do not think it is necessary to make 
any recommendation, except for the glass industry, 
which provides work, for a number of more or less skilled 
workmen, in Ferozabad and other places, in the province. 
What is necessary, is cheap fuel and cheap freight, for the 
finished products, and cheap alkali. This should form 
a special inquiry, for the industry is languishing. 

(3) Small scale industry — Cottage industries, of the 
old type, are decaying, and it is mo use trying to revive 
them. When the electric grid is extended, and the 


purchasing power of the rural Masses improves, then ' 
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(4) Colonization of ZawtZ— Colonization requires a^ ’ 

special inquiry. I do not think that there is much hope, j 

in this direction, for the educated classes. They cannot, 

under present conditions, compete with the cultivator. ; 

They would have to produce twice as much as the ryot 
does, wliich would requires capital, practical knowledge 
of farming, and hard work. 

(5) Expansion of the demand for professional classes — 

The product of the soil cannot afford professional men. 

Hundreds could, and should, be employed, if the standard 
of living, of the masses, is raised. The towns will not 
absorb many more. 

(6) and (7) Education — ^My colleagues will be able tO' 'i 

deal more effectively with the educational problem. i 

I will only say that Mr. Weir’s report on primary educa- , , { 

tion, which says that 60 per cent, of the expenditure 

is wasted, is a damning indictment, and refoirm is urgently 
necessary. I was much impressed with Professor God- 
bole’s evidence, and his reference to cottage industries 
in Japan, when he said that we will never be able to do 
anything, until the standard of education of the masses ^ . i 

is raised. Also, it appears to me, that reform is necessary 
in secondary and higher education, and that some 
form of test is required, to prevent the entry, into the 
Universities, of men, unsuitable for higher education. 

8. For all these reforms, money is essential and 
money wiU not be available, without monetary reform, 
which, in my opinion, is the first step, essential towards 
recovery. 

There are two problems of monetary reform, which 
are frequently confused : 

(1) Foreign exchange. , 

(2) The internal price level. 

These two problems are quite different, and have to ; 

be adjusted to the needs, of the country, by different | 

methods. 

(1) Foreign exchange — Is governed entirely by the 
balance of trade, namely the balance between exports 
and imports, visible and invisible. Visible exports and 
imports are the exchange, in terms of money, of mer- 





India for investment, divideiida on foreign investments, 
and tourists, expenditure in India. Invisible imports 
are payments abroad, for interest on loans, dividends 
remitted, banking, insurance, and shipping charges, 
commissions, pensions, and other charges remitted 
abroad, for services rendered. Also, the export of capital, 
which of late years has been considerble, acts as an 
invisible import, in the balance of trade. 

India’s invisible exports are very small, on the other 
hand, her invisible imports are very large, due to heavy 
external debt . charges, pensions, etc. This reqtiires 
a very large surplus, of visible exports (merchandise), 
to balance her trade. For the last three years, she has 
been paying, for a deficiency in merchandise exports, by 
heavy exports of gold, which cannot continue inde- 
finitely. 

To maintain a stable exchange, exports and imports 
must balance. If the exports are less than the imports, 
then the external purchasing power of the rupee, namely, 
the value of the rupee, in relation to the currencies of 
other countries, must fall. 

To balance external trade, the problem is, therefore, 
to stimulate exports) and this can be done by devaluing 
the rupee, which will enable the agriculturist, to obtain 
a better price, in rupees, for his export crops, and sell 
cheaper, in the markets of the world, in competition .with 
other countries, and thereby expand exports. 

Australia and New Zealand have deliberately 
devalued the £ sterling, by about 25 per cent., below the 
Biitish £ sterling, to enable their agriculturists, to 
compete in the markets, of Great Britain. 

The devaluing, of the rupee is, however, a difficult 
matter for the Government of India, owing to the neces- 
sity, for the Treasury, to make heavy annual external, 
payments, for debt charges and services rendered, for 
which higher external payments would have to be made, 
if the rupee were devalued. This involves higher taxa- 
tion, hence Government opposition to any devaluation 
of the rupee. But Australia and New Zealand are also 
burdened with heavy external debts, and have faced the 
problem, of a higher payment, for debt charges. The 
devaluation of the rupee is most desirable, for, besides 
improving exports, it automatically reduces the burden 
of indebtedness. The purchasing power of the currency 
having been reduced, in relation to commodities. 


the effect of such devaluation is that the real value of 
the creditor’s claim is brought back, to what it was, 
before the fall in commodity prices, and is a Just method 
of settling old standing debts. 

The devaluation of the rupee involves the old and 
bitter controversy, of the rupee ratio, which it is difficult 
to raise Just now, owing to the fact, that the Reserve 
Bank Bill has been placed, on the Statute Book, which 
definitely ties the rupee ' to sterbng @ sh. 1/6 ratio. 
The Reserve Bank Bill cannot be changed, without 
amending the Bill in the Legislatures. 

I beheve, that Government will eventually have to 
devalue the rupee. Economic circumstances will compel 
them to do so. 

(2) The internal price level . — A stable internal price 
level is more important to India than a stable foreign 
exchange. If the general price level falls, as has 
occurred since 1929 (a fall of about 50 per cent.) this 
means that the producer, and especially the agricultural 
producer, in order to make two ends meet, has to reduce 
his payments for rent, debt charges, marketing charges 
and cost of living, by the same amount, namely 50 per 
cent.; othervdse he works at a loss, expends his savings, 
or gets further into debt. With the agricultmrist, 
the only immediate adjustment is the reduction, in his 
cost* of food, and such remissions of rent, as he can, 
secure, from Government and his landlord. There 
is also a gradual fall, in the cost of such things, as 
cloth, implements, and such small amenities, as he 
may desire to purchase. His debts and marketing 
charges remain unchanged, his rent is rarely reduced, 
to the full extent of the fall in prices, and there is 
a considerable lag, in the faU, in prices, of cloth and 
other manufactured articles, so that he has to dispose 
of his gold and silver savings, hence the large exports 
of gold. If he has no savings, he gets further into 
debt, is just kept alive, by the money-lender, and is an 
economic slave. Therefore, sooner or later, there has to 
be a violent adjustment, by bankruptcj^, or repudiatioa 
of debts. 

An adjustment, to a lower price level, is a very 
painful process, for the mass of the people, and causes 
untold misery and hardship. What is wanted, to save 
the' situation, is a rise in the general price level, to help 
the agriculturist, to meet his obligations and adjust his 


expenditure, and after thiU.t, the management of the 
monetary system to maintain a stable price level. 

Money is not wealth, it is a medium of exchange, and 
the possession of money is only a claim on wealth. A 
fall, in the price level, enhances the value of money, in 
terms of the purchasing power of commodities, and is 
grossly unfair, to the producer of commodities, in favour 
of the few possessors of money. 

The price level is governed, by the quantity of money, 
available for circulation, in relation to the quantity of 
goods, required for consumption. A scarcity of money 
means a fall in prices of commodities; a plethora of money, 
a rise in the prices of commodities. The increase, of 
the quantity of money, is called inflation and a decrease 
is called deflation. A reformed monetary system is 
necessary, to control the quantity of money ; at present 
it is influenced, solely, by the owners of money. 

Money in circulation is increased in two ways : 

(1) An expansion of the issue of currency. — Money 
can be created out of nothing, by Government, by the 
issue of currency notes. Money is destroyed, when cur- 
rency notes are returned to the treasury,, and not re- 
issued and the quantity of money, available for purchas- 
ing goods, decreases. 

(2) An expansion of hanTc credit. — Loans are issued * 
by banks, to Government or to firms and individixals. 
Every loan creates a deposit in the banking system, 
which automatically increases money in circulation. 
When loans are repaid and withdrawn by banks, money 
is destroyed and the quantity of money, available for 
purchasing goods decreases. 

It is this quantity of money, available for the 
consumer, to purchase commodities, that governs the 
price level. 

In Great Britain the issue of currency notes is fixed 
by an Act of Parliament at £260 millions without any 
cover in gold ; any further issues of notes by the Bank 
of England have to be covered, by the purchase of gold 
by the Bank. But in England, the bulk of the money in 
circulation, is in the form of cheques, that is bank credit, 
and amounts to about £2,000 millions. During the last 
four years, this bank credit has been expanded by about 
20 per cent., which has raised the price level, in England, 
by about 10 per cent. 


The devaluation, of the £ sterling, has been about 40 
per cent., but this has a very limited effect on the price 
level, because, although Great Britain is dependent, for 
her food supplies and raw materials, on foreign countries, 
the bulk of these requirements are being supplied from 
countries, within the sterling group, who have also 
devalued their currencies, in order to maintain their hold 
on the British markets, so that Great Britain has to pay 
no more for the bulk of her imports, in spite of the 
devaluation of her currency. 

In India, the cheque habit is very limited, and bank 
credit expansion only affects large scale manufacturing 
industries and merchants, who deal in large quantities 
of commodities. The great bulk of the transactions in 
India are dealt with, in currency (silver rupees or notes). 

The currency issue in India is controlled by the 
Treasury, and will shortly be transferred to the Reserve 
Bank. The currency position today, in round figures, 


is as follows : 

Rs. 


Note issue . . . . 

185 

Crores. 

Gold bullion 44 crores at Rs. 20-3-10 
35-12-0 

= 70 


■ - Silver .coins .. . 

50 

> J 

Stirling Securities £38 million =67 
crores. 7 crores retained by Bank 

= 60 


Rupee securities 

10 

5J 

The note issue is therefore covered. 

to the extent of 


Rs.l40 crores, in gold bullion and securities. Rs.lOO 
crores more notes could easily be issued, without 
jeopardising confidence in the note issue. 

Owing to restriction in currency issues, India has not 
been able to expand her money in circulation, and 
internal prices remain depressed. My suggestion is that 
India should expand her currency issue, by 50 crores of 
rupees, immediately, without cover, and issue it to the 
provinces for agricultural uplift, on condition that the 
money is expended within the year of issue. That would X 

give each major province about 6 crores of rupees and 
would be money, put into circulation. 

The expenditure would give employment to thou- 
sands, including some of the educated classes, and the i 

only objection, that can be made to it, is that as it is 
^‘inflation,” it may reduce confidence in the currency, 
and cause a rise in prices, ' 
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My reply is that what the country wants, at the 
present juncture, is a measure of inflation or what is, 
sometimes, called reflation. Other countries of the 
sterling group, and America, are all inflating in their 
difl:erent ways ; why should not India do so f 

Lack of confidence, in the currency is a bogey of the 
orthodox school of financiers and bankers. If inflation 
is controlled, there will be no loss of confidence ; 50 jjer 
cent, cover against issue of currency, is as much cover, 
as exists in most other countries, and India can easily 
expand her currency, to that extent, and issue 100 
crores of rupees, say, within two years. 

Such inflation will possibly raise prices. If it does, 
so much the better. It is what the agriculturists want, 
and indeed is essential, if they are to survive. But it 
will not raise prices to the extent of the percentage of 
expansion of the currency, for, much of the money is 
absorbed, in increased consumption. The situation 
can be kept under control and the issue of currency 
restricted, if it is found that prices are rising too 
rapidly. 

There are many ways, in which this money could be 
expanded in agricultural uplift, to mention only the 
■electric grid and tube-well extension, road extension, 
land reclamation, broadcasting, and cattle improvement. 
A bold policy is necessary if agricultural India is to 
recover. 

To consider the problem of unemployment as one* 
that can be dealt with merely by taking into account the 
plight of the educated classes, or to attempt to treat the 
problem from a narrow provincial point of view is, to 
my mind, to misunderstand the cause, the gravity, and 
the extent of this social evil, which creates the uncer- 
tainty and apprehension with which the future is viewed, 
not only by the educated classes or the people of India, 
but by the peoples of the world. 

The evil in India can only be alleviated effectively 
by the Government of India with a wide outlook on 
world conditions, for it is fundamentally a world 
economic problem, the cure for which is dependent on 
solving the riddle of how to equate the capacity of 
the people to consume with the power of production. 

As the power of the world to produce increases with 
modern invention and organization, less labour and less 
supervision is required to produce the goods which the 


world now consumes, wb.ic!i causes over-production, 
a fall in the price-level and consequently reduced 
profits and dividends from Industry. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the distribution of purchasing 
power in the form of wages, salaries and dividends 
which are the only means of distributing purchasing 
power under the present system, must decline. It 
follows that the continually increasing power of pro- 
duction causes a decreased capacity to consume, and 
unless the system is changed, unemployment must 
increase until the system collapses. 

The problem is primarily a monetary problem, 
involving a larger and wider distribution of the tokens 
of exchange, namely money, which must be distributed 
by some other means besides wages, salaries and divi- 
dends, or some method has to be evolved of increasing 
purchasing power through wages, salaries and dividends, 
for under the existing laissez-faire system purchasing 
power from these sources must continue to decrease. 

The world during the last century has first thrived, 
then existed, and is now languishing under the invest- 
ment system, which created a demand for capital goods 
to develop new countries and new industries, and 
thereby gave employment and profits to capital goods 
producers, who in turn consumed consumption goods. 
But, the game of foreign investment is rapidly declin- 
ing, investments are no longer secure, and the return 
‘ from investments are decreasing. Backward and new 
countries are well on the way to being fully developed, 
and agriculture and industries are overproducing 
because of underconsumption, due to the maldistribu- 
tion of purchasing power. 

No Government has yet fairly faced this problem, 
hence the economic and political morass in which we 
wallow, with the wild scramble for markets, both for 
capital investment and sale of capital and consumption 
goods, culminating in War, in the vain endeavour of 
each country to export more than they import so as 
to alleviate unemployment. 

The real and only solution lies in each country 
developing the purchasing power of its own people 
and carrying on foreign trade on a basis of a fair 
exchange of commodities for the mutual benefit of aU 
cotmtries. 
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India can recover and find work for her unemployed 
educated classes only by raising the standard of living 
of the masses. This can be attained in 2 ways only, 
1. By world recovery which will create a greater 
world demand for her raw products at a higher price 
level. 2. By the development of her internal trade. 
The former, is dependent on world conditions and is to 
a great extent beyond the control of the Government 
of India, but a skilful handling of the Exchange Value 
of the Currency, of the export industries, and of the 
movements of Capital can be of great assistance. The 
latter, rests entirely with the Government of India and 
a great impetus can be given to the development of 
internal trade by the skilful control of the credit and 
capital resources of the country, of the customs tariffs, 
and of the Railway freight rates, with the definite pur^. 
pose in view of developing internal trade. 

Bearing these facts in mind. Government should 
consider this imemployment problem with a wide 
vision, and press the Government of India to take up 
the problem as an all India question. The problem 
caimot be solved by individual effort or by corporations, 
neither can it be solved provinoially, it is a Govern- 
ment of India task requiring a new outlook, singleness 
of purpose, and courage. 
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NOTE 2 

(Meferred to in paragraph 241 of the Report) 

Note by Dr. S. Higginbottom, M.A., Pb.D., on Apiculfnre 
and Unemployment and Dairy Farming 

1. India is very largely an agricultural country. 
More people are gainfully occupied, in farming, than in all 
other occupations, put together. India has amazing 
advantages, as an agricultural country, — the fertility of 
its soil, the climate, with the difierent seasons. A greater 
variety of plants can be grovm, at Allahabad, and vicinity 
than, almost, anywhere else, in the world. The Allah- 
abad District can grow tropical crops, fruits and vege- 
tables, during part of the year, and another part of the 
year can grow the ordinary field crops, fruits and vege- 
tables, of the temperate zone. Over a large area of 
central and north India, with proper irrigation facilities, 
and manure, and proper cultivation, and rotation, two or 
three crops, a year, can be grown, on the same land. 
While no single one, of these crops, may yield as much, as 
the same crop, in the temperate zone, yet when the two or 
three crops, per year, are added up, the nutrient value, 
and the total yield, per aero, of food, equals the best, that 
can be grown, in other countries in one year. On our 
farm, I have counted, over seventy cultivated plants, 
that are of economic value, and make us more nearly 
self-supporting, than any other place, of which I know. 

2. But while India is so favourably situated, agricul- 
turally, and many of its people are expert farmers, and 
love agriculture, as an occupation, the acre yields in 
India, and the yields, per man, engaged in agriculture, are 
the lowest, of any civilized country, on earth, where they 
could be the highest. Some of the reasons for this back- 
wardness are : 

(1) The system of land tenure, obtaining in 
many parts of India, needs correcting, so as to give 
to the actual cultivator, security of tenure, and the 
assurance, that he will have for himself, a fair 
share, of any increase, in improved crop yield, due to 
the introduction of better farming practices. There 
are so many ways, in which the Indian cultivator 
suffers from illegal exactions, that many farmers, 

. purposely, do not do their best. They are dis- 
andhopeless blouse they always have 


been robbed, of their fair share of the pros! acts 
of their land and lahonr. 

(2) The absence of suitable coinniuiiications. 
Many of the villages, of India, are isolated, during 
the rains. It is impossible to get to, or from, them, 
except on foot. No village cart has access, and so 
it is difficult, to get produce to, or from, market. 
Lack of communications causes stagnation of 
ideas, as well as, of commerce. 

(3) {a) The lack of sanitation, 'with its conse- 
quent debilitating diseases, like hook-woim, dy- 
sentery and malaria. 

(b) The lack of variety of food, and also of a 
sufficient amount of food, especially fruits, vege- 
tables and dairy produce, lead to deficiency 
diseases, of w'hich there are several, that take very 
heavy toll of village folk. 

(4) The lack of education, and by this I mean, 
not only literary education, but technical and 
mechanical education, related to better agriculture. 

(5) The difficulties of marketing his produce, 
due to the variabilities of weights and measures. 
The exactions, in the market place, amount, in many 
eases, to more than 10 per cent., of the value of the 
farmer’s commodity, to be marketed. After he has 
incurred the expense of getting to market, it seems 
as though, nearly every one, with whom the farmer 
came in contact, when he starts to market his pro- 
duce, is trying to take advantage of him, and in 
consequence, the farmer gets the minimum return 
for his crop. He is often compelled to sell at a 
loss. 

(6) Much first class scientific research work has 
been done, in the Imperial Institute at Pusa, and in 
the various departmental colleges and experimen- 
tal stations in India, but until recently, the spread- 
ing of the information, thus secured, has not kept 
progress with discovery. Very frequently, the dis- 
trict agricultural officers, of the Government, 
are men, who have gone directly, from an agricul- 
tural school or college, without having any actual 
practice of agriculture. Their college course was 
usually unbalanced, in that, there was too much 
pure science, and not enough practical agriculture,, 
arud so whatever farming experience these officers 


get, is at the expense of the village farmer, who has 
the bitter experience, sometimes, of having received, 
advice, from these officials, and tried to cany it out, 
only to find himself actually worse off than he would 
have been, without the advice. I am happy to say 
that the recent meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, held in February, 1935, at Delhi, devoted a 
good deal of its time to the consideration of getting, 
to the villager, the results of scientific research. 
If the courses, in the agricultural schools and col- 
leges, can have, as their object, the training of 
scientific farmers, rather than of the training of 
workers, for agricultural research science, or Gov- 
ernment posts, I think, definite progress can he 
made. But, unless the courses of the agricultural 
schools and colleges are modified in the direction 
of more practical work, few, who take the present 
courses, will have learned how to get their living, on 
the land, though many, for a generous salary, will 
be perfectly willmg to tell the Indian villager to 
do what, and how to do what, they cannot do 
themselves. 

(7) The smallness, of the average holding, and 
its scatteredness and fragmentation, are a common- 
place, to those familiar with Indian agTiculture. 
With present prices, for agricultural products, it is 
almost certain, that the minimum amount of 
land, to secure a decent living, for an edxicated man 
would be about 20 acres. Though, if holdings, 
iOj the villages, can be consolidated, if power 
machinery, on a co-operative basis, could be em- 
ployed, and if an intensive system, of agriculture 
could be followed, great improvement could take 
place, without increasing the average size of the 
present holding. It is the scatteredness of the 
present holding, that is the most difficult problem, 
to contend with. 

3. The facts are that India is producing, agricxil- 
turally, with her present methods, only a fraction of what 
she might produce, were better farming practices common. 
There never was a time, when there was greater need, for 
more science, in agriculture. The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments spend less on the 
improvement of agriculture than any other civilized 
Government, anywhere, iti the world. The budget, for, 
a^ioulture, riiould be tepfoHi to make even a 
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respectable sliowing. Much more needs to he done, hut 
it ca,n onh’ siicoeed, if it is placed, in the hands of property 
trained men, who are enthusiastic for, rural development. 

4. There is very much waste land, and eroded land, 
or land that it is not producing 1/10 of what it might, 
produce, if properl 3 r cultivated. In nearly every district 
where there is this land, that is not being properly used, 
one, properly trained agriculturist, could be set down to 
run a farm for profit. If he secured this profit, from such 
land, it would be a great encouragement, to the villagers. 
Also, educated untrained men could be put down, on land 
near this trained man, who could act, as a guide and 
director, to them, in their efforts. If such a young trained 
agriculturist lacked capital, he might be given, a certain 
amount of takavi, say, up to a thousand rupees. 

5. “ Back to the land movements ” usually accom- 
pany fiirancial depressions, in most civilized countries. 
Many of the people, who go back from the cities, to the 
and were bro right up as farmers, and left the farms, in 
order to escape the ill-paid drudgery, that usually accom- 
panies the farmer’s life, and, to prevent lowering of farm 
standards of living, on the farms, through overpopulation 
on the farms. But, what these farmer folk Imew was 
that, while, there might be very little ready cash, on the 
farm, there could always he an abundance of nourish- 
ing food ; the milk, the eggs, the fruit, the vegetables, 
could all be eaten, at very little beyond the cost of the 
farmer’s labour. 

6. In this connexion, I include a copy of the Ten 
Agricultural Commandments, drawn up by, the late,- 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. (The General Education 
Board, 1902 — 1914, page, 29.) 

The Ten Agricultural Commandments 

(1) The removal of all surplus water on and in 
the soil. (Irrigation water, wherever necessary.)* 

(2} Deep plowing ; cold weather or hot weather, 
and cover crop of legumes. 

(3) The best seed, including variety and 
quality. 

(4) Proper spacing of plants. 

(5) Intensive cultivation and systematic rota- 
tion of crops. 

-.,..,'■'"''1'/' , . - * Added hj Dr. S* Higginbottom* 


(6) The jixdiciotis use of barnyard manurej 
legumes, green manures, and commercial fertilizers. 

(7) The home production of the food, required 
for the family, and for the stock. 

(8) The use of more horsepower and better 
machinery. 

(9) The raising of more and better stock, includ- 
ing the cultivation of grasses and forage plants, 

(10) Keeping an accurate account of the cost of 
farm operations. 

7. These commandments were born of years of ex- 
perience, in dealing with debt-laden, ignorant and illiterate 
farmers, both Negro and White, in the Southern States of 
America. As far as India is concerned, I would say that 
Commandment no. 7 is one of the most important, to 
consider. It must be remembered, in India, that there is 
a certain social feelmg, against the growing of fruits and 
vegetables. Ordinary farming may be followed by a 
respectable man, but fruits and vegetables have beexi 
restricted, socially, to groups, not generally, held, in the 
highest esteem. So, we have the amazing thing, to go into 
an Indian village, and find no vegetable garden, and no 
fruit trees. These things can be grown, in great 
abundance, and in great variety, and would contribute to 
better health and fuller living. But the social bar must 
be removed. If these ten agricultural commandments are 
followed, there is every reason to believe, that educated 
men, who are hungry and needing food, would be able, 
under wise direction, to satisfy all of their physical wants. 
When general prosperity returns to the commercial 
world, many, of these, would forsake the land, and go to 
the cities. 

8. One great difiSculty, in improving agriculture, has 
been the general feeling, that when a man has failed, at 
everything else, he can go on the land, and get a living. 
No man is considered to be too big a fool to be a farmer. 
As a matter of fact, the properly trained farmer must 
possess a wider knowledge, and a greater variety of skills, 
than the follower of, almost, any other occupation. The 
poor financial returns, to farming, are, very largely, the 
result, of the lack of this knowledge and skills, on the 
part of the average farmer. The farm is a refuge, where, 
at least, a home and food can be secured, for educated 
young men, who are willing to work hard and use their 
intelI%enoe.-h. ... ,■ 


9. Now, to speak of the improvement, of Indian 
agriculture, as a whole, certain wider aspects must he 
considered. The change of the value of the rupee, jfeom 
1 /4 pence to 1/6 pence was a very hard blow to the ittdian 
farmer, because it took more money, for a foreigner, to 
buy Indian agriculural produce, at a 1/6 penny rupee, 
than it did, at a 1/4 penny rupee. 

10. The present world-wide economic depression is, 
very largely, the result of the so-called high finance, 
which has manipulated prices and credit. I can see no 
objection, if high finance has got the world, into this mess 
through manipulation, why manipulation should not be 
used, to restore agricultural prosperity. This could be 
done, by Government, issuing to the farmers, large 
amounts of money, without cover, so as to increase the 
relative amount of money to goods, which would have 
the effect of raising the price. {8ee note no. 1 by 
Mr. Gavin Jones, pages 243 — ^253.) 

1 1 . Again, if agriculture would prosper, industries, to 
take the population, released from the farms, must be 
developed. Far too many people, in India, depend upon 
agriculture, for their living. Yet, with her present system 
of hand labour, there is no surplus, of agricultural labour, 
in rural India, at seed time and harvest. Industries, 
often, suffer, from a shortage of labour, when the indus- 
trial labourers desert industries, for their periodic return 
to the farm. So, if India, as a whole, is to prosper, labour- 
saving machinery must release some of her farm-folk. 

12. In the United States, about 25 per cent., of the 
people produce the food, for the whole population, and a 
large surplus for export. About one hundred and ten years 
ago, the same percentage of population, in the United 
States, was engaged in agriculture, as the percentage of 
population, engaged in agriculture, in India, to-day. As 
labour-saving machinery developed on the farms, people 
were released, for industries, and services, and commerce. 
Today, the United States uses more horse-power, per 
man, engaged in either agriculture, or industry, than any 
other country in the world. Also, the United States has 
the greatest per capita wealth, of any country in the world, 
and also the greatest per capita income, of any nation in 
the world. This is because labour-saving machinery 
multiplies the power of the workers many-fold. With 
a machine, each worker produces a surplus, and, viewed 
from the national standpoint, greatly increases the 
average production of those engaged m productionv 
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So that, whoii this large ■ aggregate national income is 
distributed, there is a generous amount, for each one. 

13. While India is more favourably situated, than the 
United States, for agricultural production, yet because 
so much, of her production, is, by means of hand labour, 
and not by machine, the hand labourer produces hardly 
any surplus, hence there is little to share, hence India’s 
poverty. Were the American farmer to resort to the 
same methods, as the present-day India uses, America, 
today, would soon be as poor as India. Production of 
tigricultural commodities is, in inverse proportion, to 
the amount of hand labour used. The more hand 
labour used, the less the return, per man, engaged in 
agriculture, and the less, per acre. Hand labour produces 
such a small surplus, that when it is added up, as national 
income, and then distributed among the nation, there 
is so little, for each one, that dire poverty is the lot of 
most Indians. The remedy is in compliance with Dr. 
Knapp’s commandment no. 8. 

14. The unemployment committee has been repea- 
tedly told hy witnesses, that dairying, fruit and vegetable 
growing should be profitable lines, for educated young 
men, to enter. I agree with the witnesses, that they 
shoidd be profitable lines of endeavour, but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not, unless in a few very exceptional 
cases. 

Dairy-farming 

15. Regarding dairying, taking India, as a whole, 
legislation is inadequate. Adulterated milk, and its pro- 
ducts, drive out the honest producer. Studies, of the big 
cities, show that it is, almost, impossible, to get regular 
supplies, of dairy produce, that are, at once of good 
quality, and delivered in a sanitary manner. There is a 
G-resham’s law of dairy produce, just as there is of money, 

bad milk and ghee drive out good milk and ghee.” 
Very few Indians are willing to pay the price for good 
dairy products. 

16. The prevailing custom in Indian cities, of having 
the gwalas bring in their cows and buffaloes, as long as 
they are in milk, and then dispose of them to the butcher 
when they go dry, has been oiie of the most serious causes, 
Tor the rapid deterioration of the best milk breeds, of 
India. The city gwalas have insuflS.cient grazing, the cattle 
Aifb k^t pemaed up, often, in unsightly and insanitaiy 



surroundings. It is mucli more expensive to feed cattle, 
m the city, than it is outside the city, in adjoirang rural 
areas. Feed is one, of the main items, determining the 
cost of milk. As many of the gwalas live in cities, their 
cattle are taken along the roads, to graze on the pattries, 
which is against the law ; also by opening private garden 
gates and turning in their cattle, where the lawms are 
full of grass, they get cheap grazmg, but to the loss and 
annoyance, of the house-holder. It is true, that the 
gwala is about the only lowly servant, of the public, in 
India, who habitually wears gold ornaments. This is not 
because his cows are profitable, but it is the profit that 
he draws, from the water. There is little hope, for the 
dairy industry m India, until the cattle are moved out 
of the cities to suitable places, and the gwatos made to 
carry on their trade under both sound sanitary and 
business conditions. The good young cows can, then, be 
kept for further milk production. This will, eventually, 
lead to the improvement of the cattle of India, and to the 
cheapening of milk supplies for the big cities. 

17. The Agricultural Institute has, ever since its 
beginning in 1910, paid a great deal of attention to the 
improvement of dairy cattle, so as to provide cheap and 
ahnndant milk for the people. It has been a sad and 
painful and expensive experience. When a young Indian 
has received his training and wishes to go out and get his 
living as a dairyman, he usually comes to me for advice, 
as to the selection of the breed of cattle to use. I have 
to tell him, had he tinlhnited money to spend, and a year 
to travel over India, selecting his cattle, I do not know, 
where to advise him to go, or what purely Indian breed 
to purchase. I know of no purely Indian breed of dairy 
cows, today, where the best twenty-five per cent, of the 
breed will average two thousand pounds of milk, a year. 
Unless a cow does this, under modern Indian city con- 
ditions, she will involve her owner, in an annual loss. 
Careful estimates lead me to believe,, that at least 90 per 
cent, of India’s cows, involve their owners, in an annual 
loss. This is one reason for the poverty of India. She. 
spends more, every year, to support her army of un- 
profitable cows, than she does to support her military 
army. 

18. Given time, and trained, skilled scientific cattle 
breeders, Indian breeds can be developed, as have the 
breeds of other countries, hut fifty to one hundred years 
are necessary, and, more difficult than the length of 
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time, is the attitude of certain groups of Indians. The 
cow problem, of India, is an economic one, not a religious 
problem. The only economic and profitable way, of 
which I know, how to produce an abundant supply of 
cheap milk, is to import bulls, of the modem European 
and American dairy breeds, and use them, in con- 
nection with one of the well known Indian breeds. This 
is one of the finest examples of true international part- 
nership and co-operation, of which I have any experience. 

19. The Indian cow provides three essential factors 
to the partnership. 

(а) Ability to stand the climate. 

(б) High digestive efficiency. 

(c) Immunity and resistence to disease. 

The foreign bull provides : 

{a) High milk producing capacity. 

(5) Early maturity. 

20. Less than 25 per cent., of the Indian cattle, pur- 
chased, or bred, by the Institute, have made any profit 
for the Institute. Over 90 per cent, of the Institute 
crossbred cows have been profit-makers. Any, of our 
trained dairymen, could get a net income, of, at least, 

Rs.lOO, per month, if he had twelve, of our crossbred cows 
for his herd to begin with. The dairy industry needs 
much better veterinary service, than it gets. There is 
no veterinary college, in the United Provinces. The 
veterinary workers, of India, have much good research 
work, to their credit, but the staff is hopelessly inade- 
quate, for the needs of the country. Also, many of the 
veterinarians, now in service, have not been sufficiently 
well trained, for modern needs. The Institute has 
suffered heavy financial losses, because of inadequate 
veterinary service. i 

Fmit and vegetable grmoing 

21. Regarding fruits and vegetables, India suffers, in 

Health, very much, from the inadequate supply of these 
necessary articles of diet. Bombay, consumes, on the i 

average, less than half an ounce, per day, per capita, of I 

vegetables and fruits, London about four ounces, New || 

York about sixteen ounces. The lack, of communications, : | 

does much, to hinder the supply of fruits and vegetables. , J;! 

T|iey are perishable commodities, which must be got to ,|;il 

^nfefebt, very soon, after being harvested. If there are.po* ' 
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roads, it is, almost, impossible, to get them, in paying 
quantities, from any reasonable distance, to the market, in 
the big cities. But, little as is the amount, of fruits and 
vegetables, used in the cities, yet the big cities, of India, 
actually consume more vegetables and fruits, than the 
village folk. So, growing of jfruits, and vegetables, in 
remote villages, should not be considered so much, in 
respect of supplying the large distant city market, but 
with respect to village consumption itself. The villager 
needs them, for better health, and physical and mental 
efficiency. 

22. At the height of the fruit and vegetable season, 
for any good crop, these commodities are sold, at prices, 
which, almost inevitably, mean a loss, for the grower. 
He sells them, at a loss, not because he is happy to do 
so, but because he says, whatever he can get for them, is 
better, than the total loss, which he would have, if he left 
the things, to rot on the field. 

23. The way, to take care of these large amounts of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, is to introduce preserving of one 
kind or another, chiefly canning. But, when we consider 
this aspect, we find that India is handicapped, by the 
dearness of sugar. There is, today, an excise duty, on 
sugar, produced in India. There is, also, a very heavy 
import duty, on sugar, from outside India. The result of 
this excise duty, and import duty, is that sugar is, actually,, 
sold, in India, to canning factories, at a price, so much 
higher, than the canning factories, of America, Britain, 
New Zealand and Australia, have to pay, that the Indian 
manufacturer cannot compete with the imported jams 
and jellies. The cheapness of sugar, in England and 
these other countries, more than pays the ocean freight 
and other expenses, so that, imported jams and Jellies and 
preserved fruits, can be brought, into India, to under-sell 
the native products. The excise duty on sugar should 
go in the interests of the Indian farmer, and manu- 
facturer of fruits and vegetables, pickles and Jams and 
preserves, as well as, of the ordinary Indian consumer 
of sugar. India still consumes, per capita, only about 
one-mth of the American per capita consumption of 
sugar. 

24. Having said this, I still maintain that, on the 
grounds of a richer life, and on the grounds of better 
health, the rural population of India should be encouraged 
td grow fruits and vegetables, not so much for sale, as for 


,lior;io consumption. A more generous and varied diet, 
with abmidanco of fresh fruit and vegetables, would in- 
crease the working efficiency, of the rural population of 
Lidia, to an, almost, imhelieveable extent. Also suitable 
containers, glass bottles, Jars or tins are usually much 
more expensive, in India, than, in the countries, from 
which India imports her supplies. Here is a chance, for 
a large scale industry, subsidiary to agriculture. 

25. There is, therefore, great scope for the employ- 
ment of educated men in Lidian agriculture, if it intro- 
duces modern methods, machinery and practices, and 
receives from Government, and other public bodies, those 
essential services that only Government and public bodies 
can suppljv In fact, agriculture is the basic industry of 
India. It produces the raw products, that make possible 
most manufacturing industries. The moving of large 
harvests of cotton, wheat, rice, sugarcane. Jute, oilseeds, 
barley, and gram bring prosperity to Indian railroads. 
From her rich soil, India could produce, easily, double the 
amount, she produces today. If her own population 
were properly distributed, between agriculture, industry, 
commerce and service, India would be her own best 
market. She would have the wherewithal to raise the 
standard of living, of her people. But, at least, 30 
per cent., of her population, must be released by machi- 
nery, from the ill-i>aid drudgery of farm labour. 


NOTES 

{ Mefemd to in paragraph 241 of the Mepcu) 

Note on Dairy-farming Iby Sri Sahebji MaharaJ Lala 
Anand Sarup, Rai Bahadur 

1. Dairy-farming has been suggested, as a means, for 
removing unemployment, from among educated classes. 
But, dairy-farming is not, at all, a paying job, at present. 
The illiterate villager never keeps an account of the 
expenditure, on his cattle, and feels quite content at 
what he gets, for his milk and milk-products, though 
it may.be much less, than what he spends, on producing 
them. But ask any dairy-man, who keeps regular 
accounts, whether he can really produce pure milk or 
milk-products, at the price, at which these articles are 
sold, in the market. Eis reply is sure to be a definite 
“ no.” The dishonest villager resorts to adulteration, 
and thus makes both ends meet, but no honest dairy- 
farmer will do that . Adulteration, of milk and milk pro- 
ducts, is so very rampant, in these days, that- the public 
has come to believe, that pure milk, butter and ghee have 
ceased to exist, in the country. True, there is legislation, 
by the Provincial Council, for the prevention of adultera- 
tion of food supplies (Act no. VI of 1912), and the Local 
Government has made excellent rules, thereunder, biit, 
as matters stand at present, the Act is proving a failure. 
The principal defect Mes, in the application of the law. 
The defaulters either get oS scot-free, or -with small 
fines, with the result, that adulteration, of milk and 
milk-products, continues to be the order of the day. 

2. In o-ur humble opinion, the Act requires to be so 
amended, as to provide deterrent punishments, for the 
defaulters. We would propose, that every defaulter 
should, on a second conviction, be punished with fine, 
which may not be less than Rs.lOO and, on third and 
subsequent convictions, with imprisonment and fine. 
Without such an amendment, in the law, adulteration 
will not cease. It -vviU not even decrease. 

3. We would, besides, propose that prices, of pure 
milk and milk-pToducts, be raised and regulated. The 
public must be made to pay proper prices, for these 
articles. The prices should not, however, be arbitrary. 
They should be fixed, with reference to local conditions 


of eacli district, and deterpained, thrice a year. Cost, 
of miik-prodnction, varies, in the summer, winter and 
monsoon seasons. Let some competent authority fix 
separate prices, for these seasons, both for wholesale and 
retail sales. We believe, that, if the producers, of milk 
and ghee, receive one anna and three pies, and twelve 
annas and six pies, per pound, respectively, it will meet 
all their expenses, and leave a small margin of profit, 
for them. We realize that the terms, “ wholesale ” and 
“ retail ”, would require to be defined, for purposes of 
prices so fixed, but it should not be diificult to do so. 

4. We would make one more proposal. The manu- 
facture and sale of milk, as in Western countries, should 
be allowed, only under licences, renewable every year. 
Every person, licensed to manufacture milk, for sale 
should have his cattle examined and passed, by the 
Veterinary Department, annually, as free from tuber- 
culosis, and other infectious diseases. All cattle, belong- 
ing to poor villagers, found suffering, from diseases, likely 
to be transmitted to human beings, through milk and 
milk-produots, should be transferred to Veterinary 
Hospitals, for treatment, at State expense. The ex- 
penses, of these hospitals, should be met partly, from the 
income from licence fees, and partly from rural uplift 
fund. We have no doubt, that, if these suggestions 
are given effect to, dairy -farming wili become an 
honourable and paying business, for honest people, and 
hundreds, of our educated unemployed, will be afforded 
opportunities, of earning a decent income, by starting 
farms of their own. 



NOTE 4 


Joint Memorandum by Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. A. 
Siddiqi, and Dr. Sam Higginbottam 

We do not desire to inflict upon tlie members of tlio 
committee a lengthy and exhaustive memorandum on 
the problem of unemployment of the educated classes 
m the United Provinces. We assume that both 
the Government and the people are alive to the gravity 
of the situation and are conscious of their responsibility 
for doing something by way of assistance in the solution 
of this problem. We, therefore, desire only to submit 
certain concrete suggestions which, we trust, might be 
foimd helpful ha relieving, to some extent at any rate, 
the situation in which the educated classes find themselves 
at the present juncture. 

It must be stated at the outset that no accurate 
figures are available which could demonstrate the volume 
or the natxue of imemployment amongst the educated 
classes. The collection of such statistics as was attemp- 
ed at the last Census gives no indication one way or the 
other of the acuteness of the malady. None-the-less 
it may be inferred from the observation of general condi- 
tions that the situation is grave. 

It must also be stated at once that the problem of 
unemployment is not only affecting the educated classes, 
but it is being felt by the industrial sections of the com- 
munity and by the peasantry at large, as well. The 
problem of unemployment, therefore, embraces a much 
larger section of the community than so-called educated 
classes. 

It need not be demonstrated that a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of unemployment amongst the 
educated classes can only be hoped for when the ques- 
tion of the economic reconstruction of the country is 
taken in hand on a large-scale plan with determination 
-and thoroughness over a period of years. Sectional 
solutions of rmemployment affeotiag any given category 
of the people cannot lead us far. 

We reaHze that no Provincial Government, however 
willing and however able, can singly cope with the prob- 
lem. ThO solution of the problem can only be possible 
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when there is a concerted attack upon it by all the prov- 
incial Governments assisted actively by the Central 
authority at Delhi and Simla. In no foreign country 
has a state left its constituent members to cope with the 
question of unemployment within its territories un- 
supported by the Central or Federal authority. Much 
less, therefore, can it be expected in India that a Prov- 
incial Government with its limited powers and resources 
can solve the question. The Government of India 
cannot possibly divest itself of the ultimate responsibility 
in this matter. With all respect and with all the em- 
phasis that we can command we wish to impress this 
point upon the committee ; for it need not be indicated 
that some of the basic conditions that govern the econo- 
mic life of the country are determined and controlled 
by the Central authority. The manner in which the 
power is manipulated would determine very largely 
whether we are to expect a satisfactory solution of the 
question or not. The questions of Tariff, Foreign Ex- 
change, the policy of Currency and Credit, of Finance, 
trade and transport including shipping, are matters that 
intimately and profoundly determine the course of agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial development of the 
country. No economic regeneration is possible in any 
direction, whatsoever, without a measure of certainty- 
in the economic policy of the Central Government. 
Enterprise and investment will not be forthcoming 
unless a fair degree of economic security is pro-vided. 
Therefore it is clear that the Central Government plays 
an indispensible part in the economic life of the country 
and hence it must be held responsible for evolving a well 
considered and comprehensive scheme of employment 
not merely of the educated classes, but of all sections 
of the community. 

Nevertheless, we realize that we are submitting this 
memorandum to our Provincial Committee and therefore, 
we must offer our suggestions largely m terms of such 
measures as lie -within the competence of the Pro-vincial 
Government. 

Addressing ourselves first to education, we are of 
opinion that no good purpose will be served by restrict- 
ing the opportunities offered to people for higher educa- 
tion. We are clearly of opinion that a carefully drawn 
pp plan should be examined, without delay, for extending 
. ed-qcatiop as well as educa;tiqn up to the middle 


standard throughout the province. It need not be 
stated that the Royal Commission on Labour and the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and indeed other 
Committees of Government for instance, the United 
Provinces Banking fcquiry Committee and the Oakden 
Co-operative Committee and Indian and Foreign experts 
have put it down as their well considered opinion that 
one of the basic causes of India’s poverty lies in its mass 
ilhteracy. On the other hand, it has been acknow- 
ledged by the students of the problem that the rapid 
increase of the economic strength of Germany and Japan 
has been largely due, amongst other causes, to a wide, 
spread application of a carefully thought out system of 
primary and secondary education. 

An organized effort must be made in the direction 
of Adult Education. Radio holds out vast possibilities 
of development. 

It may also be stated in passing that the five years 
plan in Russia followed and not preceded the general 
campaign against illiteracy that prevailed in that coun- 
try and this campaign was the first important nation- 
budding act undertaken by the Soviet Government. 
The expansion of education has shown so far as we can 
judge, beneficial results in the last fourteen or fifteen 
years. The sequence therefore is clear that with in- 
creasing prosperity of the country there woxdd be dimi- 
nishing unemployment and that amongst other things 
that would bring about prosperity is the speed of pri- 
mary education and the introduction of a well thought- 
out system of secondary education with a strong voca- 
tional bias. It is not the purpose or indeed the inten- 
tion of this memorandum to chalk out in detail the man- 
ner in which reorganization of the primary, secondary 
and vocational and technical education of the province 
should be deteimined. This is a matter which the 
Education Department of the Government in consul- 
tation with non-official experts can well formffiate and 
place before the country. We can only in this memo- 
randum indicate what should be the educational policy 
of the State. 

We wish also to emphasise that the scheme must 
keep in view the immediate, possibilities and those wMch 
would come into operation somewhat later ; immediate 
schemes of extension of primary, middle school and 


technical education would at once absorb a fairly large 
proportion of the educated unemployed men and women 
within these provinces. Immediate action in this 
direction is very necessary if we are to save the lives 
of many a young man and woman from material and 
moral disaster. We feel certani that with special 
training centres or camps such as they have in England 
and Germany w^e could recruit sufficient number of men 
and women who would he willing to go into the rural 
areas to work the school and vocational centres that we 
envisage in our scheme. This would immediately re- 
lieve a great deal of the distress and hopelessness that 
prevails amongst the rank and file of our educated 
classes in the province. The more substantially ad- 
vanced part of our educational programme namely, 
technological researches, experimentations, etc. can 
take place under an ordered plan, in due course. 

In the field of agriculture a gi*eat deal has already 
been suggested by the Royal Commission on Agi-icul- 
ture and other important authoritative committees and 
commissions and all the necessary information and all 
the various proposals are fuUy known to Government. 
Agriculture is the basis of our provincial economy. 
In the weU-beiug of the agricultural community lies 
the prosperity and greater employment of the other 
classes that compose the nation. We feel that what 
is required is a definite programme of Agricultural 
Development launched by the Government after due 
consultation with experts and others who would be 
immediately affected. We again feel that whatever 
the programme embarked upon, it should clearly have 
in view the i m mediate possibilities as well as those a 
little more remote. Apart also from the division of the 
possibilities in agricultmal reconstruction into the 
immediate and more remote, we wish to give it as our 
considered opinion that as far as possible the chamiel 
through which ail these operations should take place 
should be the co-operative method. The co-operative 
system is essentially the system of self-help. Changes 
effected by way of co-operation would indeed be lasting 
and permanent. 

Take for instance the problem of the scatteredness 
and fragmentation of holdings. They could probably be 
consolidated and cultivated on a co-operative basis,, as, 
■ : has been successfully accomplished in certain disfricts in 


the Punjab. Again, there are the all-important questions 
of agricultural marketing and purchase which could be 
carried out in an increasing measure through the co- 
operative agency. The problem of the supply of the 
agricultural credit also could be greatly promoted 
through the co-operative agency by ways of primary Co- 
operative Credit Societies, District Banks and Land 
Mortgage Banks heading upon in a Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank. 

In brief, it is our opmion that the Co-operative De- 
partment of the Government should be made the premier 
department in the administrative machinery of the 
province. The Government should give a clear mdica- 
tion of its purpose and should do everything possible to 
energise and vitalise the Co-operative Department in 
the province. It should not be forgotten that the 
strength and the prosperity of some of the important 
countries in the West is due essentially to the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 

The Co-operative Movement in India has been the 
creation of the state and therefore it should show no 
reluctance in pressing for its expansion and its growth 
in aU spheres of rural life. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that the services of a large number of the educated 
classes, oarefuUy selected, would have to be requisitioned 
for the furtherance of the Go-operative Programme. Dairy 
and poultry farming should also be organized, wherever 
necessary, on a co-operative basis. There is also one 
other suggestion which we' should like to press. 

An effort should be made to plant colonies of educated 
young men on land. It should be possible to reclaim 
certain areas of land for the purpose. • 

In regard to industry, it is clear that the Brevincial 
Government requires the active co-operation of the 
Central Government to launch industries in the prov- 
ince. It is essential that an impetus be given to the 
textile, leather, oil, metal, lac and other industries. 
Their development would furnish employment to large 
mnnbers of educated men as managers, technicians and 
clerks. It would alleviate poverty m general and 
increase the wealth of the country. The Provincial 
Government can also help in arts and crafts and small 
and medium-sized industries and agriculture. The 
Provincial Government already have suflloient infor- 
mation through its various surveySj Grid System inquiries 


and other investigations to know exactly which indus- 
tries to encourage and support so as particxilarly to 
assist in the relief of the educated unemployed. The 
Central Government have already undertaken to help 
the Handloom industry. The Provincial Government 
could doubtless take up other industries, for instance 
toy-making and utensil-making, etc. We could in this 
connection well follow the methods adopted by the 
Government of Bengal. We should Mke to draw special 
attention to the necessity of electrification on a large 
scale. It will be an invaluable aid to the prosperity 
and improvement of cottage industries. It will, in 
itself be a means of emplo3mient to educated men as 
electric engineers, etc. To plan industrial develop- 
ment on a large scale will at once remove the complaint, 
only too well-grounded at present, that the products of 
technical institutes fail to find adequate opportunity for 
the use of then* special training and talents. In this 
connection it may also be pohited out that the Gov- 
ernment should establish bureaux to furnish informa- 
tion and advice to industrialists so as to eliminate waste 
and over-competition. 

In the matter of transportation and communication 
we know the need is great. District roads and village 
roads are inadequate and such as are in existence are in 
a bad way. Road construction would not only directly 
take up educated unemployed as surveyors, overseem, 
sub-contractors and clerks, but through the opening up 
of the country side specially by way of motor trans- 
port development, a fair proportion of the educated 
unemployed young men would be absorbed as motor 
mechanics, chauffeurs, motor-dealers, etc. It may be 
stated <that in Germany and the United States the 
method of road construction has been adopted as one 
of the important ways of giving public relief and assist- 
ance to t& unemployed. Similarly, there is wast scope, 
as there is urgent need for the construction of bridges 
and embankments in many parts of the province. It is 
also imperative to provide additional facilities of irriga- 
tion including the digging of wells. Afforestation is 
another important line of development which ought to 
be taken in hand. A great deal of planning would be 
necessary in aU these matters. 

Town planning, slum clearance even in villages is a 
great need of the day. A gceat many of the unemployed 
1; smweyors, dvjeraeers,^ and olneir 



necessary if the educational pro^amme we have sug- 
gested were to be carried out. Here also would arise 
need of very careful planning requiring vast amounts 
of money. Let us briefly sum up om’ proposals. 

Without elaborating too much, or pretending to 
present an exhaustive list of mesures which the Prov- 
incial Government and the Government of India can 
undertake to meet the situation, we submit a list which 
we trust would prove suggestive and helpful. 

We have divided our list into three portions A, B, 
and C. List A consists of those tmdertaldngs which 
we regard as of nation-building character. List B of 
industries of pubhc utility character. These would, 
in the long run, pay their way. And List C of indus- 
tries which would be of a strictly commercial nature 
from the very commencement. 

We are, naturally, of the opinion that the Provincial 
Government should embark upon these three categories 
of undertakings as largely as possible. 

List A. Nation-huilding enterprises, 

(1) Educationl expansion. 

Especially in the Primary and Secondary 
stages. 

Provision of agricultural and technical edu- 
cational facilities. Research work. 

(ii) Sanitary services extension. 

Sewage and garbage disposal. 

Drainage. 

Water-supply. 

Malarial control. 

(iii) Medical. 

Especially provision for women and child- 
ren. 

General. 

(iv) Recreational. 

Sports. 

Theatres, Cinemas, Broad-casting. Litera- 
ture, especially pictorial. 



(v) Housing. 

Village housing requires ui'gent attention. 

Congestion of. houses on village ahadi and 
over-orowdjmg in houses is more severe than people 
usually realize. 

(vi) Co-operative Department expansion. 

We believe that as far as possible all village 
uplift and reconstruction work should be attempted 
through the agency of co-operation. 

List B, Public Utility Services. 

(i) Hydro-electric extension. 

(ii) Road construction — especially inter-village 
and central district towns connecting roads. 

(iii) Afforestation. 

Supply of timber for constructional and fuel 
‘ purposes. 

(iv) Agricultural machinery and appliances 
manufacture and distribution. 

(v) Labour Exchange and Employment Bureaux. 

LiM G — Gothmercial and Industrial Enterprises 

We would content ourselves by observing that 
generally we agree with the recommendations of the 
United Ihovinces Industries P^e-organization Com- 
mittee. 

Similarly, we make bold to suggest that the Gov- 
ernment of India should examine the possibilities that 
may lie in developing the undermentioned under- 
takings. We have already stated that our list is not 
exhaustive, it is merely suggestive. 

(i) Stores Purchase Policy extension. 

(ii) Shipping, particularly coastal. 

(iii) Ship-building. 

(iv) Railway waggon and Locomotive con- 
struction. 

(v) Aircraft manufacture and construction. 

(vi) Motor engine and motor-building works. 

(vii) Heavy chemicals industry. 

, (viii) Special case of some large scale ixidpstries, 
(ix) Railway rates -prbblem, . . , ' ' .. 
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(x) Insurance either by the State, or special 
protection to Indian companies. 

(xi) Trade Commissioners. 

(xii) Military industries. 

We are also of the opinion that for the formulation of 
sound national economic policy there must be available 
the service of realiable statistical intelligence. Generally 
we would desire to associate ourselves with the recom- 
mendations made in this connexion by the Bowley- 
Robertson Committee. 

We are also of the opinion that Research must be 
encouraged, if not actually conducted by the Central 
Government in respect of aU the vital industries of the 
country in the same manner as that carried out for 
agriculture by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

It is obvious that in such a memorandum as this, 
it is not possible to make all the suggestions that one can 
for the rehef of the unemployed. There are several 
other suggestions that may be offered from other sources 
which may be as efficacious as the ones we have pro- 
posed. We would, therefore, recommend a minister’s 
committee which may be termed as the Provincial 
Development Committee. It would be the function of 
the committee to scrutinize the practicability of the 
various plans suggested. It should also be one of its 
functions not only to raise necessary loans for develop- 
ment purposes, but also to determine the disbursement 
of these loans to the various activities. 

The question of finance would necessarily be the 
greatest difficulty that would face the Provincial Govern- 
ment in embaridng upon any one of these schemes. 
However, if the Provincial Government is to take the 
view that it does owe a duty towards the unemployed 
then it must face this proposition and raise the neces- 
sary funds. 

An Unemployment Insurance Scheme which of 
course would have to be on a contributory basis would 
unfortunately not be of any avail for at least the next 
three or five years. It may be well to mention here 
that in certain Central European countries unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes have been functioning on a 
non-contributory basis. But probably it would be 
: futile to put forth fhe suggestion that the Provincial 


Government should help the unemployed in this manner. 
Nonetheless, it is necessary that investigation should he 
made immediately for inaugurating an Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme, at any rate so far as it would concern 
the industrial and educated population of the province. 

In the absence of unemployment insurance we feel 
that assistance or relief is incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment. This relief or help can take place tlirough the 
means we have indicated above. The kind of under- 
taking we propose would automatically serve as a means 
test. Those xmemployed in distress would certainly 
come forward and Join in the undertaking proposed and 
the others naturally would stay away. 

Some of the proposals we have made would be of a 
type that would be self-liquidatmg, that is, after a 
period of time they would expect to earn surplus over 
working cost. Others of course would not give any 
monetary return. 

In either case large capital resources — ^fixed and re- 
curring — ^would be required for several years. Provision 
necessarily will have to be made for these. 

Before indicating the possibilities that we think may 
be tried for increasing our resources in the Central and 
Provincial Goverinnents, one matter which we think 
needs very careful re-examination by both sets of Gov- 
ernments, is the question of retrenchment. The burden 
of administration, civil and military, must be brought 
more in proportion to the economic means of the people. 
We do not desire to secure economy at the cost of 
security, efficiency and integrity of the administration ; 
but we are not convinced that we cannot go further with 
the process of retrenchment, without Jeopardizing the 
administration. 

We shall now' consider what is possible within our 
Provincial revenue system. We are not in possession 
of the Financial Memorandum submitted by our Govern- 
ment to be placed before Sir Otto Niemeyer, but from 
such fragments as have appeared in the Press, we find 
that for the next five years, tiE 1940-41, we shall have to 
reckon with continued Provincial deficits, and this 
in spite of all possible ret^nohment and aH possible 
increase of revenue. So clearly we cannot expect the 
protihOe to ffiaan^ ; . , : 


Therefore the only hope we hare is assistance from 
the Central Government. 

We feel that the following matters need to be ex- 
amined, to see if they cannot act as a stimulous to 
industrial activity and revival of trade and commerce: 

(i) We feel that a reduction of the rupee ratio 
to is. 4d. sterling will act as a potent stimulous 
to our exports, thus helping our agriculturists 
as well as our industrialists. More powerful 
and better j)laced countries than India, have ad- 
mittedly adopted this device to help their economic 
plight. In our ease, we shall only be going back 
to a ratio which has always been regarded as the 
standard ratio regulating our currency with that 
of England. We, however, admit that the eifects 
of such a change cannot last for ever. But the 
advantage gained, though of temporary duration, 
would undoubtedly be very helpful at this Juncture. 

(ii) We are also of the opinion that our sterling 
obligations, contracted by the Government by 
w'ay of Loans, should as far as possible be converted 
into rupee loans. Money is easy in India and 
Government would have no difficulty whatever m 
floating these loans in the country. Thus not 
only would we be able to obtain these loans at 
cheaper rates, thus very much lessening the burden 
to the tax-payer, but also we would stop the annual 
drain that is necessitated to meet these obligations 
abroad. We earnestly urge that this matter should 
very carefully be examined by the State once 
more. 

(iii) We are of the opinion that we should apply 
more vigorously than we have done hitherto, 
the policy of discriminating protection. Charity 
begins at home. Far richer, more advanced, 
more developed and better equipped nations than 
ours, have depended on various degrees of protec- 
tion, for their own economic safety. There is 
every reason that India should follow this line of 
economic evolution. The infant industry ar^- 
ment is not entirely devoid of sense where Indian 
industries in the main are concerned. We can 
stress this specially in regard to aU key and basic 
industries. The one substantial reason against 
the raising o^ the tariffs wall is the decline of 


revenue. The fall in customs . revenue would 
undoubtedly seriously affect the financial position 
of the Central Government. But may not a hope 
be extended that what is lost temporarily, through 
decline of customs revenue, may in course of time, 
be reaped and gathered in enhanced yield from the 
income-tax, rafiway revenue, etc.? Besides, coun- 
tervailing excise duties can be imposed to make 
good the loss from the customs. 

Apart from these measures, we feel that there is a 
great deal of Aveight in Mr. Gavin Jones’s propsosal that 
the Government of India should inflate the currency 
by issuing more notes. Under the present position cur- 
rency notes could he issued against “ Created Seemities ” 
to the value of about 16 erores of rupees Avithout Jeo- 
pardizing the confidence of the public in the converti- 
bility of the note issue. Whether or not it would be 
necessary or advisable to issue notes up to this extent, 
we are, however, of the opinion that this method of 
providing funds may be seriously examined by the 
Government of India. 

Such money raised could be distributed to the 
Proviaoes for their various, approved nation-building 
measures. Such action AAmuld undoubtedly raise the 
price level — other things remaining the same and would 
naturally act as a helpful stimulous to agriculture as 
well as to trade and industry. Notes would be infused 
into circulation and .such notes returning to the Trea- 
suries or the Re.serA"e Bank above need, could be can- 
celled,! and the “ Created Securities ” to that extent 
could be withdiaAvn. While undoubtedly such inflation 
of the currency would be a form of hidden taxation, yet 
it would be Justified, because of the beneficial uses the 
moneys thus secured would be applied to in the various 
nation-building jwojects. It would also save the country 
the need and necessity of providing for the repayment 
and serAuce of a loan — ^which would have to be incurred 
if this method were not approved. 

Our final suggestion for raising financial help is 
by way of public loans. We have already stated that 
the Government of India’s credit is very high indeed. 
The Money Market is easy. Loans therefore can be 
feaaily raised at very cheap rates, fullest advantage 
hp tlikep of this pronetaty situatiop, j . / : A; 
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Naturally the strictest scrutiny should he madfe of 
the objects for which the loans are raised, and all the 
necessary safeguards should be provided for the repay- 
ment and the service of the loan. All the well-known 
methods and devices of raising, employing and repaying 
loans can be examined to suit specific needs. This is 
hardly the place to go into the manifold details. Guaran- 
tee of capital, or guarantee of mterest, question of 
creating Trustee securities etc. can aU be considered on 
the respective merits of each case. But the way of 
loan is one of the very well-known methods of opening 
up and developing a country and should be fairly freely 
employed in India especially at the present juncture. 

We probably did not mention that we do not eliminate 
the consideration of fresh taxation or the enhancement 
in the present rates of taxes, or the levy of particular 
cesses as means of raising necessary additional funds. 
These should be explored and applied as has been indi- 
cated in several official and non-official proposals. 

We feel that in the Province the machinery indicated 
by the United Provinces Industrial Finance Committee 
should be utilized for expenditure of money for measures 
mentioned in list C. 

For measures indicated in lists A and B we feel that 
the charmel of control over the expenditure of moneys 
should be either through the proper Departments of 
Government directly concerned, or the Co-operative 
Department, or the machinery brought into existence 
by the Village Uplift Organization of the Government. 
These may, if necessary, be modified to suit particular 
conditions. We do not feel there is any special need to 
create fresh bodies, new machinery and organizations 
unnecessarily. We should try to avoid duplication of 
machinery as much as possible. 

For the Central Government it may be necessary to 
have an Econonaic Advisory Committee, or a Loans 
Development Committee or some such body, represent- 
ative of the Provinces, the various interests concerned, 
and the respective Houses to advise, and if need be to 
operate these projects of an aU-India character. But, 
here, again duplication of machinery should be avoided. 

We would in fact wish to have the matter of retrench- 
ment, rates of taxation and kinds of taxation re-examined 
by competent authority. We would for instance wish 
.lip kpoTf whether agricultwal ipcomes could pot bp 


brought within the range of Provincial taxes- We 
woxdd liJse to investigate the possibilities of such fresh 
taxation as estate duties and succession duties. We 
would like to j&nd out to what extent such taxes as 
terminal taxes, excise duty on tobacco, on marriage 
expenditure, etc. would be feasible. All these avenues 
of taxes are yielding large incomes in other countries. 
If the State in India is to discharge the national services 
commonly accepted as state obligations in other countries 
it is but logical that the state should have the power to 
increase its revenues. In this connexion we suggest 
that the Government should explore the possibilities of 
putting to use the mcomes from waqf and other religious 
endowments and charities, as well as interest lapsmg to 
Government on account of religious scruples. It may 
be possible to press some of this income into the service 
of education. 

Apart from economy in administration, increase of 
rates of present taxation and discovery of new sources 
of taxation, the Provincial Government will have to 
obtain authority to raise loans for the financing of the 
various propositions suggested above. It must be borne 
in mind that inspite of deficit budgets and economic 
depression most of the countries in the world have 
taken hold steps in raising revenues in order to meet 
the problem of unemployment. This is a duty which 
neither the Provincial Government nor the Government 
of India can easily put aside. The matter is so urgent 
that it cannot bear postponement. The calamity is as 
great as war itself. Financial operations of the type 
Qiat are commonly put into force durmg war time are 
necessary to meet the situation. We cannot afford to 
tinker wdth the matter. We must go to the roots of the 
problem of unemployment and seek its cure in an 
extensive improvement of economic conditions in the 
province and in the country as a whole. 

In the preparation of this note we have received 
most valuable help from Dr. Beni Prasad and Mr. S. K. 
Rudra, our colleagues of the Allahabad University, 


NOTE 5 

Memorandum by Mr. M. G. Holmes, of the Board of 
Education, London, on Agencies for Advising on 
Employment and Finding Posts 

1. Elementary schools— At the present time, there 
are in Great Britain, 192 Local Advisory Committees 
for Juvenile Employment (administered locally by the 
Ministry of Labour), and 107 Choice of Employment 
Committees (administered locally by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, but under the central supervision of the 
Ministry of Labour). There are also two National 
Advisory Councils for" Juvenile Employment (one for 
England and Wales, the other for Scotland), wnich 
review the major problems, of vocational guidance and 
juvenile emplo 3 mient, over the country, as a whole, in 
order to assist the work of the local committees of both 
types. 

The work of the local committees falls into three 
main types : (a) to give advice to children (and their 
parents), before the former leave school, in choice of suit- 
able employment, by lectures, addresses, and visits 
to work, film displays on industrial subjects, the distri- 
bution of literature on careers, and individual interviews 
between boys and girls (and their parents) and represent- 
atives of the Committee ; (6) to place the boys and girls 
in suitable employment, either at home, or at a distance ; 
(c) to assist employers to obtain an adequate and suit- 
able supply of juvenile labour, whether jfrom local, or 
from distant sources. 

They are assisted, in this work, by the staff of the 
Local Juvenile Employment Exchange. 

Until the passing of the Employment Act, 1934, 
it was frequent, but far from xmiversal, for children to 
obtain employment through the Local Juvenile Ex- 
changes, although they were under no obligation, to 
visit the Local Juvenfie Exchange, until they entered 
the Insurance Scheme, at the age of 16. The lowering 
of the age of entry into insurance, under the recent Act, 
and the provision, that employers must henceforth 
notify the Exchange of all dismissals, should make it 
possible, for a much larger proportion of boys and girls, 
to be given advice and help in, seeking work, immediately 
after leaving school, and later on. 
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In many areas, however, espioially rural areas, and 
those, where reorganization of the schools, on Hadow 
lines, has not been completed, the old individualist 
tradition, of obtaining work, by personal connection, or 
recommendation, tends to persist. In many eases also, 
and perhaps especially in reorganized areas, a great 
deal is done, by the Head Teachers of Senior or Central 
schools, who are often hr touch with local employers, 
and whose reoo mmendation, based upon personal 
knowledge, is regarded, by employers, as of great value. 

2. Secondary schools — Secondarj?- schools cater for 
pupils between the ages of 11 and 19. For the most 
part, the pupils come from Elementary schools, as the 
result of a competitive examination, taken ])etween the 
ages of 10 and 11. Between the ages of 16 and 17, the 
pupils sit for an examination, commonly called the 
School Certificate Examination, which serves a variety 
of purposes. In the first place, it serves, subject to 
certain conditions, as a means of entry to the Univer- 
sities. But the great majority, of Secondary School 
pupils, do not continue their education, beyond the 
stage of the School Certificate Examination, and for 
them success, in the examination, opens the door to 
positions, as olei’ks in Banking, Insurance and similar 
houses, as well as furnishing them wit ; exemption, from 
the or^iary tests of admission to various professions. 
A number of Secondary School pupils, who have made up 
their minds, as to their future occupations, secure entry 
to them in this way, but there are many, who need guid- 
iince, in the choice of their future careers. For such 
pupils, there exist the Emplo 3 anent Committees of the 
incorporated Associations, of Head Masters, and of 
Head Mistresses, of Secondary schools. The former 
Committee is composed of 16 Head Masters and 9 rep- 
resentatives of Industry and Commerce. It is respon- 
sible for advising and placing, in employment, boys, firom 
over 200 schools. The latter Committe is similarly 
composed of Head Mistresses of Secondary schools and 
representatives of Industry and Commerce, and has 
similar functions. Both these Commttees are Exec- 
utive Committees, and are limitedto London and the 
Home Counties, hut, in other parts of the country, there 
are Regional Committees, with deliberative functions, 
working in close touch with the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau. From time to . time, the Associations of Head 
aud'Head.Mistressesi/'ih'' co-operation with the 
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Ministry of Labour, issue pamphlets, dealing with 
various careers. Their purpose is to afford useful and 
authoritative information to parents, teachers and aU, 
who are concerned in advismg boys and girls, from 
Secondary schools, on the choice of a suitable career. 

In recent years, too, a certain number of schools— 
this applies particularly to the Public schools — ^have 
appointed Careers Masters, whose function it i« to study 
the personalities and idiosyncracies of the pupils, and 
to advise them as to the careers, for v/hieh they are best 
suited. 

3. Special schools, i.e. schools for blind, deaf and 
defective children — Children are sent to Special schools 
for the blind, deaf, mentally and physically defective, 
and epileptic, and usually stay, until they reach 16. 
As these schools are smaller than the ordinary schools, 
it is often possible, for the Head Teacher, to find employ- 
ment for children leaving school. In addition, there are 
usually volimtary After-Care Committees, in connection 
with the school. 

For blind children, special arrangements are made. 
If they are trainable, they are sent to Vocational Train- 
ing Courses, which receive grant from the Board of 
Education, and afterwards find emplojcnent, either in 
workshops, run by Blind Persons Act Authorities, or in 
Home Workers Schemes, which are also aided by these 
Authorities. 

Vocational Training Courses also exist for the deaf, 
and employment is found for them, by Welfare Societies, 
and by the Missions for the Deaf and Dumb. 

In London, there is close co-oxreration, between the 
Ministry of Labour and the London Association, of 
the after-care of blind, deaf and crippled children, 
which acts as the department’s agent, for advising and 
plaomg children in employment. 

Physically defective children frequently return to 
ordinary schools, after attending Open Schools, 
or being treated in Orthopaedic hospitals, and obtain 
employment, through the ordinary channels. There 
are also a few training institutions for cripples after 
leaving school, and employment is usually found, by 
those institutions, or by voluntary agencies. 

4. Approved schools,* i.e. schools which prior to the 
Ghildren and Young Persons Act, were known as 
Eeformaiory and Industrial schools —In nruntioo 
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Heads, of these schools, find work, for nearly all the boys 
and girls. Indeed, it is quite exceptional, for such, to 
leave the schools, without a Job, having previously been 
found for them. 

In some instances, parents notify the' school that they 
have a good Job in view, and the Head then satisfies 
himself, either by personal investigation, or through some 
such person as the Probation Officer, that it is suitable. 

In the majority of cases, however, schools have built 
up, over a long period of years, such a connection with 
emidoyers of labour, not only around the schools, but 
in several other localities, that through these, the schools 
are able to place boys or girls,. directly into work. This 
works particularly well, and it is satisfactory to hear, on 
all sides, that employers are asking for another boy or girl 
from the schools. 

For three years, after the hoys and girls leave the 
schools, the Head Master, or one of his staff, keeps in 
close touch, sometimes making use of a local friend, to 
assist in this work. This after-care is, of course, a 
most valuable part of the work. The boys and girls 
cannot leave their emplo 3 rment, without the permission 
of the managers, hut provided, it is advantageous to the 
individual, of course, no difficulty is raised. 

Q. Technical schools— Swuiox Technical schools 
provide a full-time education, of two or three years, in 
industrial or commercial subjects, with continued 
general education, for pupils, aged normally 13 on 
admission. Junior Housewifery Schools afford a training 
in domestic subjects, combined with general education, 
in full-time courses, extending, at least, till the age of 
exemption, for pupils, aged normally 13 on admission. 

These schools are set up, in close connection with 
prospective employers, so far as the Junior Technical 
Schools are concerned, and the output of the schools is 
normally earmarked for employment, if the course is 
satisfactorily completed. The Junior Housewifery 
Schools train pupils, primarily, for domestic service, and 
have no difficulty in placing their output. 

Junior Departments, in Art Schools, |)rovide a pre- 
paration for employment in artistic industries, with con- 
tinued general education, in full-time courses, of two 
or three years, for pupils, aged normally 13 or 14 on 
admission. GreneraJly speaxing, these schools have the 
i Saiane close touch with the relevant industries, as in the 
of Junior Technical ",3ohoo|s.'-''-':y^:"'''-;r7'^ , ■' 
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Senior ftiil-time courses, in CoJleges for jPurtlier Edu- 
cation, ore either in preparation for specific oecupations, 
or for tJuiversity, Intermediate or Pinal Degree examina- 
tions. Both types of student aim at improving their 
•qualifications for some industrial occupation and, gene- 
rally speaking, these courses are attended by students, 
who have some specific employment in view. The Heads 
of these colleges are in close touch with the local indus- 
tries, and generally succeed in placing, in employment, 
the students, who have satisfactorily completed the 
course. 

Full-time students in Art Schools, by the very nature 
of their study, cannot be easily classified from the point 
of view of their placing in employment, but they can 
usually be regarded as working, either for some specific 
artistic industry, or for the Board’s Art examinations, 
with the view of qualifying either as ai’tistio designers, 
or as teachers of Art, 

6. Universities — ^For many years, both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities have maintained Appointments 
Boards, the purpose of which is to assist students, on 
graduation, to find suitable posts. With the growing 
recognition, of the value of University education, by 
big businesses and Public Utility Corporations, the field 
covered by these boards has increased greatly in recent 
years. Some of the provincial universities make simi- 
lar arrangements, though they are naturally of a less 
formal and elaborate character. For those graduates, 
who desire to enter the teaching profession, there are 
scholastic agencies, such as Gabbitas Thring & Co., and 
Truman and Knightley, Ltd. 

7, Psychological tests — ^An account, of the work of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, has 
been given in Mr. Aigus Macrae’s book “ Talents and 
Temj)eraments.” Speaking generally, the aim, of these 
experiments, has been to show that, by means of intelli- 
gence tests carefully devised and controlled, much valua- 
able information may be gaiaed of the mental abilities 
of the pupil, and the type of occupation, for which he is 
likely to be suited. It is worth referring specially to 
the results of the first experiment in London. A certain 
number of children were examined, and were given advice, 
as to the type of occupation recommended. Two years 
afterwards, by a house-to house visit, enquiries were 
^de ak to. the results. It was found that 83 * 6 per cent. 





of the children, who had followed the recommendations, 
had found their occupations congenial and were satis- 
fied with their pay and prospect, 14; 3 per cent, were 
satisfied with their work, hut not with their pay and 
rrosnects, and only 2-1 per cent, had not found the 
^’iork conaenial. Of the ehildi-en, who had ignored the 
recommendations, the corresponding percentages were- 
39 '4, 18-2 and 42-4 respectively. 

Two experiments have been carried out recently, m 
the areas of Birmingham and Wiliesden by the Looa 
Education Authorities, in co-operation with the JJ^ational 
Institute. A full account of the Birmingham expenment 
has been published, and the summary and oonolusions 
states that “ the experiments definitely corroborate the 
results of the previous London research, and indicate 
that tested children, placed in recommended posts are 
more satisfactorily placed, than others, not simi. a y 



NOTE ■; 

( V ide persons note by th^ Chmrman) 

Memorandum which was prepared in December, 1932 for 
Members of a deputation from China, and which was 
supplied to the Chairman by Mr. L. Brooks, Divisional 
Inspector, London County Council 

EDUCATION IN LONDON 
I. — Intboduotion 

The administrative County of London has an area 
about 117 square miles with some four-and-a-lialf 
millions of people. Within this area, the London County 
Council is the local authority for both elementary and 
higher educsation. The Council exercises its power as 
Education authority tlirough its Education Committee, 
which is composed of 60 members, 5 of whom mxist 
be women, and the Education Committee itself delegates 
powers to a number of Sub-Committees. These Sub- 
Committees receive reports from the ofihcers of the 
Council, initiate and consider proposals affecting educa- 
tional progress, and decide questions which fall within 
their delegated powers. It is a statutory duty of the 
Council imposed by the Education Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for the progressive development and organization 
of education in the County, and the Council carries 
out this duty by directly providing and maintaining 
schools or, subject to conditions, aiding financially 
schools, wMch are not provided by it. 

Number of pupils — In the schools, institutes and col- 
leges maintained or aided by the Council, there are nearly 
900,000 pupils ; of these about 620,000 are children under 
14 years of age, about 132,000 are adolescents between 
14 and 18 years of ago, and about 146,000 are adults. 
These pupils are in attendance at various types of day 
apd evening schools and institutions, e.g., Elementary 
Secondary, Central, Special (for defective children), 
junior technical, higher technical, senior art, day 
continuation schools and evening institutes. {Detail^ 
statistics are given in the pamphlet “ Fundamental 
Statistics N) 

Administration — ^In the administration of these 
schools and institutions, the Education Committee ia 
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assisted voluntarily by Managers, Managing Committees, 
Governors and Advisory Committees, while the nspec- 
tion of the work in the schools is done for the Council 
by a staff of Inspectors under the supervision of a Chief 
Inspector. His Majesty’s Inspectors also inspect 
schools on behalf of the Board of Education, since the 
State bears a portion of the expenditure on Education. 

The central administration is directed from County 
Hall, the Education Committee being served by the 
department, of which the Education Officer is the head ; 
but, in addition, there are 12 divisional offices distri- 
buted over London, at which are undertaken certain 
pieces of detailed administration dealing mainly with 
elementary schools. In all types of schools, head 
teachers have the fullest measure of freedom, as regards 
internal organization, including such matters as the 
classification of children, the framing of syllabuses, and 
the choice of textbooks. 

The Education Officer’s department is organized on a 
branch basis, each branch dealing with one particular 
aspect of work, e.g., elementary education, higher educa- 
tion (secondary and university), technology, sj)ecial 
services, accommodation and attendance. It will be 
apparent, liow'ever, that work of such magnitude must 
affect many other departments dealing with local Gov- 
ernment, as, for instance, housing, public health, parks- 
etc., and all these departments, in their several ways, 
contribute their part to the organization of London’s 
education system. 

Expenditure — The estimated expenditure of the 
London County Council on its education service in the 
financial year 1932-33 is £12,776,710. Of this, 36 
per cent, is met hy grants from the State (Board of 
Education), i.e., from taxes, and the greater part of the 
remainder by/ the rates, only a very small amount being 
accounted for by the fees of pupils and students. {See 
also “ Fmidamental Statistics.)” 

II. — Elementary Edtjcation 

Type of school and attendance — Of all the pupils 
receiving full-time instruction in London, over 90 per cent, 
attend the elementary schools. These elementaryschools, 
as in the country generally, are of two kinds, Provided (or 
Copncii), i.e., those actually provided hy the Council, and 
^oh -provided (or Voluntary)^ i.e., those not provided hj 




the Council. The school buildings of the non-provided 
schools are the property of the managers, who are 
usually members of a religious denomination. The 
teachers in such schools are appointed and dismissed 
by the managers, subject to the sanction of the Council, 
and the religious instruction is denominational. Council 
schools are directly controlled by the Council, religious 
instruction being undenominational. In other respects — 
salaries of teachers, supply of hooks and equipment, 
staffing, etc., — ^the two kinds of schools are on an equal 
footing. Education is compulsory from the age of fire 
to the end of the term in which the child becomes four- 
teen, but, at schools where accommodation permits, 
children, under five but over three years of age, are 
admitted. To ensure the attendance of children at 
school, personal visits are paid to the homes of the 
children by officers appointed for the purpose called 
school attendance officers. 

School buildings — ^The progressive developsneiit, in 
the plaiming and architecture of schools, is v/ell re- 
presented in London. The older schools lack many of 
the amenities of the modern schools, but in the planning 
of new schools an effort is made to meet modern ideas on 
schools buildings, and in particular to secure as much 
sunlight as possible. Where it can be arranged, class 
rooms face south. The class rooms generally accom- 
modate 40 boys or girls, or 48 infants. The hall is suffi- 
cient to hold the whole of the children. As a rule, there 
is now a head teacher’s room, and separate rooms 
for the teaching staff, for the medical inspection of 
children, and practical work rooms. 

Curriculum — ^The ordinary subjects of the curriculum 
include English, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Science, 
Drawing, Singing, Physical Training, various forms of 
handwork, inclu^ig woodwork and metalwork for hoys 
and domestic science for girls, and Bible instruction. 
The curriculum of the elementary schools in London is 
not settled by the Council, except on broad principles ; 
each school has self-determination within wide limits. 
Apart from one or two exceptions, however, the ordinary 
elementary school does not include a foreign language 
among its subjects of instruction. This freedom in the 
curriculum has led to many interesting developments 
suited to particular districts and types of children. 
Educational visits during school hours to places of 
interest, such as museums, the Zoological Gardens, etc.. 


ill or near London, including Tisits to Shakespearean 
performances, also play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the children’s education. 

Physical exercises, games and school journeys — 
Special health classes have been established, for the 
benefit of children requiring more than the usual amount 
of physical exercise, and schemes have been mtroduced 
for the provision, in outlying areas, of playing fields com- 
bined with class rooms, to enable children from crowded 
areas lacking pla 3 ?ing facilities, to spend a whole day or 
half a day under conditions affording ample op|X)r- 
tunities for games. Organized games are a feature of 
London education, and every opportiinit}?- is taken to 
afford facilities for open-air exercise in school time : 
thus football, cricket, swimming, netball and sports 
of ail kinds are encouraged as much as possible. Out- 
side the class room, there are other educational activities 
also. School Journeys are organized, permitting a fort- 
night’s stay at the seaside or in the country. As well 
as possessing educational advantages, these Journeys 
are found to exercise a beneficial influence, from the 
sooia] point of view, springing from a new environment 
and a closer contact of the ehiidren amongst themselves 
and with strangers. 

Scholarships — Betv/een the ages of 10 and 11, all 
children sit for the Junior Comity Scholarship Exami- 
nation. The ehiidren who do best at this examination 
are awarded scholarships, or free places, entitling them 
at the age of 11 to attend secondary schools ; those 
children, who acquit themselves with credit, hut do 
not reach a sufficiently high standard to obtain such 
scholarships or free places, are considered for admission 
to central schools ; the remainder are transferred, 
wherever possible, to senior schools. The scholarship 
sctheme is referred to later (Section V). 

The 84 central schools in London which, as indicated 
in the previous paragraph, are of the selective type, are 
administratively a part of the elementary school system. 
They originated in London, but are now to bo found in 
many other parts of the eoimtry. They offer a four or 
five years’ course of education, more advanced than is 
possible in ordinary elementary schools, from the age of 
eleven years, and although some of their pupils go on to 
other t 3 rpes of full-time education, it is the aim of the 
eefitxal schools to fit their pupils to enter industry or 
age of about fifteen or sixteen years. 


They offer a foundation course in general education, with 
a bias towards either commerce or technical subjects in 
later years. A foreign language— generally French, loss 
often German — ^is always included in the curriculum of 
the commercial bias schools, and of a few technical bias 
schools. 

Re-organization of schools {Hadow Re-organization ) — 
Special attention has been paid to the needs' of the child- 
ren who remam in the elementary schools, after selected 
children have gone to the secondary and central solxools. 
Formerly, the standard organization was Boys’ Girls’, 
and Infants’ Departments, b^ut now the aim is, to give, as 
many pupils as possible, a fresh start in school life at the 
age of 11 years, by transferring them to a senior depart- 
ment organized with the purpose of meeting their needs. 
As far as possible, schools have been grouped for this 
purpose, so that two, three or more neighbouring schools, 
hitherto with separate identities, are organized jointly, 
some for junior departments — Jmiior Boys and Junior 
Girls — ^the others for senior departments — Senior Boys 
and Senior Girls. 

The idea behind this type of organization, apart from 
the stimulus a child receives from a fresh start at the 
age of 11, is that the concentration, of children with a 
limited age range, enables thern to be more suitably classi- 
fied, and facilitates the framing of curricula specially 
suited to the requirements of seniors and juniors 
resjjectively : 

The following is an illustration of an ‘ Hadow 
re-organization. 

Before re-organization ■ After re-organization 

First School — First school — 

Infants aged 3 to 7 -f- years. . Infants aged 3 to 7-|- years 
(mixed). (mixed). 

.Bo 3’'8 aged 7-1- to 14 -f- years. . Junior boys aged 7-f to 11-f- 

years. 

Girls aged 7 -f to 14 -h years. . Junior girls aged 7-{- to H -f 

years. 

Second school-— Second school — 

Infants aged 3 to 7 -h years. . Infants aged 3 to 7-1- years 
(mixed). (mixed). 

Boys aged 7-J- to 14-4- years Senior boys aged ll-f to 14+ 

years. 

Girls aged 7+ to 14+ years. . Senior girls aged 11+ to 14+ 

; years. - ' , 


Ill — Special Schools, iNuRSERY Schools, Eesidbk- 
TiAL Schools and Homes conduoted under 
THE Poor Law Act, 1930 — Medical Servije 
— ^Provision oe MbalS' — Care Committees. 

Schools for defectives — ^Por children, who, from some 
physical or mental defect, are unable to profit by the in- 
struction given in ordinary elementary schools, special 
schools have been established. These comprise schools 
for children who are blind, partially blind, mentally 
defective, physically defective {i.e., ortbopcedic cripples, 
or children suffering from defective hearts, anaemia or 
tuberculosis), deaf, or partially deaf. The instruction 
given is suited to the needs of the childron, and includes, 
for example, Braille writing and reading for blind 
children, lip reading and speech for deaf children. Trade 
subjects are also taught to the older pupils at these special 
schools. Tiie Council uses a fleet of ambulances to 
convey children who, owing to their physical defects, 
could not otherwise travel to and from school. Other 
children are taken to special schools by guides employed 
by the Council. The Council pays the bus or tram 
fares of these children. A nurse is attached to the 
staff of each school for physically defective children. 
The soheines of instruction for defective children are 
modifications of that obtaining in the ordinary el omen- 
tary school, more time being given to manual occupa- 
tions. The problem of the debilitated, aiisemic or 
tuberculous child, is met largely open-air schools 
and open-air classes. 

Open-air schools — At the day open-air schools, the 
physical condition of the childron is kept under regular 
observation. They are provided with 3 meals a day. 

A daily rest, after the mid-day meal, is an important 
feature of the health treatment, aaid the curriculum is 
framed so as to include a good deal of practical work 
and to take full advantage generally of open-air condi- 
tions. Parents contribute to the cost of the meals 
according to their means. 

At the residential open-air schools, children usually 
stay from 4 to 6 weeks. They are admitted on the 
certificate of the school doctor ; their fares to and from 
the school are paid by the Council. The dietary is 
approved by the School Medical Officer. As in the 
case of the day open-air schools^ parents contribute to this 
cost . Recording to their mea3as. ^ 
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Nursery schools — ^The Gouncil rtiaintairis three 
nursery schools, and aids financially 12 others. Children 
are admitted at the age of 2, and generally remain until 
they reach 5 years of age. The aim of the nursery 
school is to cultivate good habits, to secure oleanliness 
of person, good manners at table, clearness and comeli- 
ness of speech, and kindness and consideration for others. 
Th^^se schools are situated in poor neighbourhoods. 
Dinner is provided, and in some schools breakfast and 
tea also, the parents contributing towards the cost of 
the meals according to their means. The children are 
regularly seen by the school doctor. 

“ Poor Law ” schools — ^The Council is also responsible 
for the maintenance of residential schools, and children’s 
homes, provided under the Act for the relief of the poor. 
There are 21 schools and homes of this character, many 
of which are situated outside London. In these schools, 
children are maintained, educated, and receive training 
to enable them to obtain suitable work on leaving 
school. 

Medical inspection and treatment — The health and 
well-being of the school child receive very careful at- 
tention. There are in London, as ia every big city, some 
children who suffer from the effects of poverty and 
home neglect, and the Council supplies meals for those 
who are unable, by reason of lack of food, to take ad- 
vantage of the education provided. It is, however, a 
statutory duty of the Council to make adequate arrange- 
ments, for attending to the health and physical condition 
of elementary school children. For this purpose, a staff 
of full-time and part-time doctors, nurses, and dentists 
is engaged. Sjpecialists are employed to deal with certain 
defects and disease. Medical inspections are held at 
regular intervals, i.e. when children enter on school life, 
when they reach the age of eight years, when they 
become twelve years of age, and also in the last term 
but one at school, while special medical examinations 
are made of scholarship winners and entrants to centi'al 
schools, and at any time in the case of ailing children. 
Ailing children suffering from visual defects, enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, dental decay, ringworm and minor 
ailments are treated by competent practitioners at 
School Treatment Centres, of which there are about 
90. The scheme of medical and dental treatment in 
London provides for the treatment of over 290,000 child 
patients during the current year. 



Care Committees—ln the , provision of meals for 
necessitous school children and. 'in its arrangements for 
the medical treatment of cMldfeh, the Council is assisted 
by children’s care committees, which are composed of 
voluntary workers, and are organized for each school 
or group of schools. The foimdation of the care com- 
mittee system is personal service, and the aim is to 
assist every child to take the best advantage of the 
education received, and turn it to the most profitable 
use when setting out in life. There are twelve local 
children’s care offices in London, each in charge of a 
district organizer, and each the centre of the “ care ” 
activities of about one hundred schools. The whole 
system is supervised by the principal organizer at 
County Hall. Children’s care committee v/ork com- 
prises : 

(1) The selection of children who are insufficiently 
fed, in order that they may be provided with 
school meals, until home circumstances render 
this mmecessary. 

(2) Following up, in the homes, the cases of 
children, who have been medically inspected, so as 
to ensure, as far as possible, that advantage shall 
be taken of medical advice and treatment. 

(3) Assessing the amount parents shall pay for 
school meals, or for medical treatment at the 
Counefi’s clinics. 

(4) The care of children in difficulties due to 
various causes, such as temperamental instability, 
parental neglect, etc. 

(5) Ensurmg that children about to leave school 
shall receive advice on the question of employ- 
ment, opportunities for continued education and 
wise social recreation. 

IV — Secondary schools and Higher Education 

Secondary schools — Types of school — ^By the Educa- 
tion (London) Act, 1903, the London County Council 
was constituted the local education authority, for all 
forms of education in the Administrative Comity of 
London, and it became a duty of the Council under 
that Act to supply or aid the supply of education, other 
than elementary. 

There already existed a number of secondary schools, 
some qf them ancient foundations, others newly es- 
( v tabli^edj The Council eacquraged the development 



of the existing schools by granting financial aid, subject 
to the fulfilment of certain conditions. In addition, the 
Council has founded new secondary schools under its 
own direct control. Besides these two types, there are 
other secondaiy schools in London which (i) receive 
financial aid direct from the Boai'd of Education, and 
(ii) do not receive financial aid either from the Council 
or from the Board of Education, but which, nevertheless, 
the Board of Education recognizes as “ efficient ” 
schools. It must not be assumed that a school, not re- 
cognized as efficient, is not in fact efficient, as some 
schools of established reputation have not applied for 
recognition. The London secondary schools, with one or 
two exceptions, are for boys or for girls separately. A 
large proportion of the pupils are drawn frorn the 
elementary schools, a number pay fees, and a number 
are admitted free by means of scholarships, awarded by 
the Council, or by the School Governors. 

The following table gives the approximate totals of 
pupils on the rolls of the various types of secondary 
schools : 


1. Schools maintained by the Council . . 

2. Schools aided by the Council 

3. Schools aided by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

4. Schools other than private schools 
recognized as efSoient but not aided 
by the Board of Education 

5. Three schools of high standing not 
in Board of Education List 

6. Private schools recognized as efficient 
Secondary Schools by the Board cT 
Education 

In addition, there are very many private schools in 
London not recognized by the^ Board, some of which 
give education of a secondary type. 

Curricvlum — ^The regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, applicable to schools in categories 1, 2 and 3 above, 
require the inclusion of English, Scripture, French, 
Mathematics, Science, History, Geography, Art, Music, 
Physical Education, and either Handicraft or Domestic 
Science. In nearly all London secondary schools, Latin 
is also taught ; in a large number, German ; in some 
Greek and in some Spanish, and in certain schools there 
are special courses in commercial subjects. There is 


Boys, 

Girls. 

5,250 

6,600 

11,950 

9.600 

1,800 

3,600 

2,600 

1,700 

1,000 

460 

200 

fiOO 
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not in London that differentiation into types of schools 
according to the nature of the eurrieulum, which is a 
feature of some continental school systems. 

Nearly all London secondary schools have playing 
fields for organiiied games, either on the school site, or 
in some district accessible to the school. 

A small proportion of secondary school pupils win 
scholarships tenable at a University. 

University Edncation — ^The teaching work of the 
University of London is carried on in a large number of 
colleges in different parts of London, each under its 
own governing body. The Council gives financial aid 
to the University, in the form of a block grant payable 
to the University and distributed by it among the Col- 
leges. The Council does not control the educational 
^pblicy^;oUitie';Uniym ; 

Training coZ^egrcs— There are 23 training colleges in 
Londphi p^^ the direct control of the 

likihdpi Cbuht^^^^ some form part of the Univer- 

sity of London, and others are under the control of differ- 
ent religious bodies. 

At one of the Couneil’s Colleges (Shoreditch), men 
students are specially trained as teachers of handicraft, 
M addition to t^^ school subjects. Three of 

the colleges train women to teach domestic subjects. 

The Council arranges, each year, a comprehensive 
scheme of lectures and classes for teachers, covering most 
subjects of the curriculum, as well as a number of purely 
cultural courses of lectures. 

V — SCHOLAESHIPS 

Scholarships are an important feature of the London 
Education Service, providing as they do for the success- 
ful students opportunities of advanced types of education. 
To the clever and ambitious student, they open up an 
avenue which may lead from the elementary school to 
the university, and lay the foundation for a successful 
career in life, A large number of the CouneiFs scholar- 
ship winners have achieved distinction in all brandies 
of science and commerce. The awards, in general, consist 
of (i) scholarships (intermediate, junior and senior) 
tenable at secondary schools and universities and (ii) 
technical and trade scholarships. The value of these 
depends bn the financial circumstances of the parents, 
and Baa.y include a grant for maintenance, in addition to 
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remission of fees. The earliest award is the Junior 
County Scholarship for pupils of 11 years of age. The 
scholarships may be held at any secondary school in 
London (with one or two exceptions). A similar award 
is made (to a smaller number) at the age of 13 years. 

Trade scholarships are awarded to boys between 13 
and 14, and to girls between 13|^ and 14| years of age, to 
provide instruction at day trade schools 'for thoserwho 
desire to become skilled workers. This instruction is 
designed to give a knowledge of, and practical training 
in, a trade, and to improve the general standard of educa- 
tion. 

Intermediate County SeholarshipK enable for two 
or three years at secon^ry schools, technical institutes, 
polytechnics and schools of art and music, are open for 
competition to boys and girls between 16 and 18 years 
of age. These are largely awarded on the result of a 
“ first school ” examination, taken, at about the age of 
16, by pupils in secondary schools. 

Senior Couii' 03 ? Scholarships, tenable at a University, 
are awarded at about the age of 18-19. Scholars must 
give evidence of exceptional ability, by gaining an open 
university scholarship or some other distinction. 

The Council also instituted, a few years ago, the 
?lobert Blair Fellowshit 


tion Officer — ^which is worth £460 a year, and enables 
advanced students to carry out industrial investigation 
abroad, for one year. 

VI — Technical, Commbecial, and other continued 

Education 

Instruction is given in all phases of industry and 
commerce, and the range of technical subjects^ covers 
every London trade of importance. The institutions 
in which this instruction is given are either aided or 
maintained from public funds. 

,1 Aided institutions. Polytechnics — The polytechnic is 
a type of institution originally established, by volmitary 
effort, to link technical education with social, spiritual 
and recreational activities. The first was the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, which now has on its roll some 16,000 
students. Other polytechnics were subsequently estab- 
lished, with the object of making a general provision in 
accordance with a definite scheme for technical education, 
and for cultural, social and recreational facilities for 



young men and women of the poorer classes all over 

They have independent governing bodies, on which 
the London County Council has a fixed number of 
representatives. , , ; 

The polytechnics provide, in addition to recreative 
and technical education for part-time evening students 
(up to any age) in a great variety of subjects, fuU-time 
day and technical courses, either in the form of trade 
schools for boys and girls, or of senior schools where 
students are prei)ared for university or professional 
examinations. To avoid waste of effort, the Council, in 
agreement with the polytechnics, has arranged that 
particular subjects shall be concentrated at certain 
selected polytechnics, e.g. advanced engineering is 
assigned to one group of polytechnics, advanced 
chemistry to another, and so on. 

Maintained technical institutions, as a rule, spe- 
cialize in instruction related to one trade. Examples 
are the London School of Printing and the School of Build- 
ing. On the other hand, at a few maintained technical 
institutions, such as Hackney, Paddington and West- 

Institutes, there is considerable 
variety of instruction. In Westminister Technical In- 
stitute, for instance, instruction is given in pi’ofessional 
cooking and waiting, art, gas supply and engineering. 

The general direction and necessary control of ‘ main- 
tained technical institutions ’ is centred at County Hall, 
but considerable responsibility for management is dele- 
gated to the Advisory Committee at each institution, 
these committees being appointed by the Education 
Committee of the Council. 

Trade schools, or junior technical schools, aim at 
preparing students for one specific trade or branch of a 
trade. Some are conducted on the premises of poly- 
technics and technical institutions under the general 
supervision of the Principal ; others, mainly the girls’ 
trade schools, are conducted on separate premises under 
a separate Principal. Por hoys, the trades are engineeer- 
ing, building, navigation, carriage and motor-body build- 
ing, furniture making, wood-carving, book production, 
pboto-engraving, silversmithing, professional cookery 
and waiting, hairdressing, musical instrument making, 
rubber, tailoring and boots and shoes. Boys enter 
between the ages of 13 and 14 and usually attend for 
::^-3;yeaT8.;,' . , , ' ■ ' - ^ ■ „ ■ ■ ' , 
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For girls, the trade schools provide instruction in 
drpsmaking, enabroidery, hairdressing, ladies’ and men’s 
tailoring, lingerie, milinery, photography, upholstery, 
waistcoat-making cookery and domestic service. The 
courses are for 2 years. , • 

On the completion of their oounses, the students 
enter the trades for which they have been trained, and 
in fixing initial wages the employers pay regard to the 
time spent in training in the schools. 

Eleven Day Go'ntinuation Schools are maintained on 
the basis of voluntary attendance for students between 
the ages of 14 and 18.' 

They are primarily intended for young people over 
14 years of age actually in employment who, with the 
consent of their employers, attend for instruction during 
working hours ; but a large proportion of the students 
in these schools are young people, not yet in employment, 
who wish to qualify themselves for employment. The 
cxirriculum is, therefore, very largely vocational. The 
subjects of instruction include Busine.ss Methods, French, 
Mathematics, Woodwork, Metalwork. Art Design, Heedle- 
work, English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Physical Training. Placing of students in employ- 
ment has been facilitated by close cO -operation with 
employers and the labour exchange. 

Commercial Training — ^The importance of ample faci- 
lities for commercial training has been fully recognized. 

Senior and junior day courses are available for boys 
and girls, affording an intensive training in business 
economics, commercial organization and practice, mer- 
cantile and company law, principles of accounts and 
book-keeping, commercial commodities, etc. 

The City of London College, one of the London poly- 
technics, undertakes instruction in commercial subjects 
only. The curriculum includes the ordinary commercial 
subjects, advanced instruction in law, transport, ship- 
ping and commodities, and students are prepared for 
all the professional commercial examinations. 

As already stated, a number of secondary schools and 
central schools also afford instruction in preparation for 
a commercial career. 

For evening commercial education, there are twenty- 
three senior commercial evening institutes, providing 
instruction ranging from the ordinary clerical subjects of 
shorthand, t37pewriting and book-keeping up to advanced 
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classes leading to professional qualifications. There are 
also junior commercial erening . institutes for 5 ^oimg 
persons of about 14 to 16 years of age, preparing students 
for the senior commercial institutes. 

Aris and Crafts — ^London has an established reputa- 
tion as a centre for pure and applied art. The Council 
aids or maintains a number of . art schools, the curriculum 
of these including fine art, book illustiation, poster 
design. Among the artistic crafts dealt with, are book- 
binding, cabinet making. Jewellery and enamelling, em- 
broidery, decorating, pottery, plasterwork, silver smith- 
ing and other metal -work, and stone and wood carving. 
The Central School of Arts and Crafts is maintained 
by the Council as a school solely for the training of art 
and craft w^orkers. This school undertakes only 
advanced work, and students from local schools of art 
pass into it, when they have reached a sufficiently high 
standard. There are courses in all the principal ci^fts at 
this school, together wdth the ancillary drawing, painting, 
design and modelling. 

Relations with industry — ^The relations of education 
and industry are carefully borne in mind, and the Council 
is fully alive to the importance of enlisting the assistance, 
of representatives of the masters, and of the men, in 
technical ediication. 

Care is taken to secure that, wherever possible, gov- 
erning bodies and advisory committees should include 
amongst their members those, who have special know- 
ledge of the needs of industry. Tor example, on the 
Advisory Council of the London School of Printing, the 
representatives of the Master Printers, and of the Trades 
Unions, constitute no less than two-thirds of the Advi- 
sory Council. 

Instruction for the larger indxistries being given at a 
number of institutions, it has been found convenient to 
have central consultative committees of experts for each 
industry, which advise the Council on matters of policy 
affecting each mdnstry, such as the scope and the location 
cf educational facilities. Typical instances are the con- 
sultative committees for engineering, banking, printing, 
insurance and furniture. 

Evening Institutes (about 190 in all) supply iiistruc- 
tion in commercial subjects for senior (17 years or over) 
and junior students, instruction in technical subjects 
fpr Junior students, instruction in all domestic subjects 
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and instruction in non-vocational subjects of all kinds. 
The institutes are grouped according to the purpose 
they serve, e.g. Junior and senior commercial. Junior 
technical, women’s, literary, men’s, men’s (junior) and 
general institutes. 

The Junior institutes are linked with the senior insti- 
tutes. For instance, the Junior Commercial Institutes 
prepare students for the work of the Senior Commercial 
institutes, to which they are passed on after a two years’ 
course of instruction, and the Junior Technical Institutes 
similarly pass on students to Polytechnics and Technical 
Institutes. 

Non-vocational Evening Institutes 

Literary institutes are a comparatively modern deve- 
lopment and are intended for adult students, who desire, 
to devote their leisure to self-improvement, rather than 
to pursue a course of instruction allied to their daily 
employment. The subjects studied embrace a field of 
literature and history, art and natural science. 

Men’s and junior men’s institutes provide for the 
needs of the unskilled workers, and are situated in the 
poorest parts of London. Men below eighteen years of 
age attend the Junior Men’s Institutes. The main 
inducement to regular attendance is the cultivation of 
hobbies and the desire for general education, recreation 
and social intercourse. The men’s principal interests 
are all forms of handwork and physical culture. 

The Women’s Institutes are designed to meet the 
special needs of girls and women in home life. The 
curriculum covers a wide range of domestic work, lite- 
rature, history and physical culture. 

A very important characteristic of ail four ty^es of 
institute is the social life, which is manifested in a variety 
of activities outside the hours of formal instruction, e.g. 
dramatic societies, magazines, concerts, dinners, visits 
to places of historical interest, etc. 

YU — Conclusion 

It is not possible to compress, witlm so small a com- 
pass, a detailed account of an organization so vast as 
London’s Education Service. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult, in any circumstances, to compile a complete desorip- 
. I , ; tion of a service which is ever growing, ever changing, 

: with the restless activities of London’s life. And this^ 

/'''‘•A'-.v.-,,,,,, , ■ 
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perhaps, is the best test of any educational system, which 
should never be static, but progressive always. This 
brief summary may, however, help to give some working 
contact with London’s system and stimulate a desire for a 
fuller knowledge of an undertaldng, which involves 
expeiicliturs of millions of pounds and has dealt with 
some miiiions of students. Throughout their school 
careers, the Council has taken a. deeply human interest, 
providing, where necessary, meals and medical atten- 
tion, that tlie3^ might be able to. take advantage of the 
education offered, watching their . immediate interests 
through Care Committees when they left the shelter 
of the school' walls, encouraging ambition and giving 
them the means — ^through continued education— of 
improving theh prospects, opening uj> the way from the 
primary school to the culture of the university, and 
striving always to enhance the value of life for them. 






APPENDIX I 

[Vide paragraph 14 of the Beport) 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

UstITBD PbOVXNOBS 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What facts and figures can yon quote to prove the existence 
and extent of unemployment among the young men of the United 

;^Provinces--i 

(a) -who have received purely literary education ; 

(b) who have qualified for the professions of law, medicine 
(including veterinary), electrical, mechanical or civfi. engineering, 
agriculture, teaching, etc. ; 

(c) who have received technical or professional training for any 
form of commercial business (including hanking, insurance, 
aoooimtancy, etc.) or any industrial occupation ; 

(d) who have been abroad for education 1 

2. What facts and figures can you quote to prove the extent to 
which young men, who have received a superior and/or specialized 
education, have been forced into employment for which such education 
is unnecessary, or are unable to earn a decent living owing to the 
overcrowding of their particular profession or calling 1 

3. Do you know any form of employment in which the supply of 
educated young men in these provinces does not equal the demand 1 

4. Do you think that unemployment has increased in the country 
on account of general depression, etc., or that demand for employment 
has increased as family incomes are now inadequate to meet the cost 
of an improved standard of living of the people ? 

5. Is there, [^in your opinion, general unemployment in all classes 
and among all occupations in the United Provinces ? If so, what are 
the causes of such unemployment ? What bearing, if any, has such 
general xmemployment, if it exists, upon unemployment among the 
^ucated classes ? 

6. In relation to agriculture, are you of opinion that ancillary 
occupations axe decaying ? If so, what measures would you suggest 
for their revival ? 

7. To what extent is unemployment among the educated classes 
due to an aversion from, or to physical inoapacity for any form of 
manual labour, even if it requires skill 1 If so, can these tendencies 
4)6 counteracted by— 

' : (o) the encouragement of activities in schools such as markets 

gardening, carpentry, etO. so as to develop among the pnpils a 


capacity to utilize their leisure for profitable pursuits and to^ 
impress upon them the dignity of labour ; or 

(6) the institution of a system of medical inspection and treat- 
ment for all pupils in schools and by the development of physical 
games and exercises, or 
(c) any other means. 

8. Is unemployment due to an excessive number of boys who 
receive only literary education, and are thereby unfitted to adopt 
a trade, profession or calling which requires technical knowledge and 
skill ? If so, will you offer your advice ? 

9. Do .vou think that during the last 30 or 40 years, there has been 
a steadj' movement of young men from villages to tovnaa and that 
these young men have joined schools and colleges for general literary 
education ? If so, what do you think has been the result of this move- 
ment on the question of unemployment 1 Do you think that it is 
desirable to cheek this tendency and that it can be checked by improv- 
ing the conditions of village life and providing avenues for employment 
or increasing efficiency of the youth in rural surroundings ? 

10. How far, in 5mur opinion, will the introduction of co-operative 
marketing help in standardizing the products of industry and agricul- 
ture and thus popularizing agricultural and industrial pwsuits by 
enabling them to obtain better prices for their products 1 

11. How far would the development of dairy farming, fruit- 
growing, canning and preservation of fruits, vegetable-growing, seri- 
culture, pisciculture and other similar pursuits provide careers for edu- 
cated young men ? 

12. Do you think that the economic consequences of the social 
systems prevailing in the United Pi’ovfnces specially early marriage, 
joint family, laws of inheritance and caste, etc. are a hindrance to tfie 
emploj'inent of educated young men t 

13. Do, you think that the unrestricted growth of population is 
likely to still further accentuate the problem of unemployment among 
the educated classes. 

Education 

14. Do you think that it is necessary to give education to, our 
young men for commercial, agricultural of industrial pursuits ? If so, 
please suggest practical measures. 

19. (fl) At what stage of the education of a young man should he 
receive training in agriculture, industries and commerce 1 What 
measures do you suggest for the modifications in the educational 
system, so as to provide for training in commerce, agriculture and 
industries ? , . 

, , (t) Whether it will be desirable to introduce some industrial educa- 
iijiqa in our vernacular schools to help the sons of agriculturists to start 
industries along with their agriculteal pui'suits. . 

; 16. Is it a fact that a good many young men who receive edwee*tk»» 

.universities do, so ivith po settled idea as 


to oareerj -but} are »wely anxious to obtain .Grovarnment serTice ? 
If soj bow do yo ‘11 think anbange in'- their outlook can be. brought 
about ? ’ . ' , ' ' ■ ’ 

17. You are doubtless aware of the recent resolution of the local . 
Groveriiment to effect further changes in the system of primary^ and' 
secondary education. What opinion have you to express as regards 
changes in the system of education in relation to the question 
of unemploj/ment ? 

18. What measures, in your opinion, should be taken by the Gov«. 
eminent for ensuring and demonstrating the practicability of voca- 
tional careers 1 

19. Do you think that technical, industrial and agricultural 
schools in these provinces are serving the end for which they were 
instituted ? In other words, do you think that they have succeeded 
in settling young men in business or occupation. If not, what reinedies 
do you suggest for improving those schools 1 

20. Have you any specific recommendations to make on the 
question of research carried on in the universities 1 Do you think that 
research work should, to some extent at any rate, be correlated to the 
economic and industrial needs of the country ? 

21. (a) What, in your opinion, has led to the increase in the 
number of graduates in the universities during the last 10 or 15 years ? 

(6) Do you think that the increase in the number of students in 
the universities has led to the lowering of standard of higher education ? 

(c) How far, in your opinion, is the increase of graduates due to the 
fact that University degrees are considered as passports to Govern- 
ment service ? 

{d) Do you think that it is de.sirahle that Government should have 
a separate test for recruitment to services and not treat University 
dagi’oe as a qualifioa,tion for entering Government service ? 

(e) Do you think that it is desirable that higher education should 
be so diversified as to provide education for a number of young men 
in commerce, industries, agriculture, etc.? 

22. Would, in your opinion, an addition of new subjects of study 
under the various faculties in the universities, such as Geography, 
Geology, Experimental Psychology, Pine Arts, Anthropology, Socio- 
logy, etc. have the effect of -opening out new careers for our yotmg 
;n 3 ien 1, 

23. Do you thinlr, the introduction of subjects like Journalisip, 

iPptate Management and Secretarial work,, etc* at some -stage of oiir 
’education system, is calculated to improve the prospects of our youi^ 
men for employment ? ; ■■ ■ . ; 

Industries 

- ■ 24. Do you . think the inadequate development of big iiidus|K.i» 

in the province is responsible for the .indifference of our young men i 'to ^ 
tpohmcal and indiistdal, pursuits,;! ^ ’---.j 
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26. (a) Do you think that the development of industries, major 
and minor, in these provinces, is likely to provide employment for 
a large number of educated and skilled young men ? If so, what 
specilo industries, major and minor, would you like to be developed, 
having regard to the condition and resources of these provinces ? 

(6) As bearing on the question of unemployment among the 
educated classes, what steps would you suggest for the development 
of these industries and how far should the S^tate help in their develop- 
ment ? 

(c) Do you think that it is possible to develop major, minor and 
cottage industries without giving them adequate protection against 
foreign competition, such as that of Japan 1 And would such protec- 
tion help in the solution of the question of unemployment ? 

(d) How far, and to what extent, in your opinion, will the 
enoouragement of cottage industries provide employment for educated 
young men ? How far is the promotion of large scale industries essen- 
tial for that purpose? 

Agriculture 

26. How far is it possible to start a scheme of colonization of 
educated young men on agricultural land in these provinces ? Do you 
think that a sufficient quantity of cultivable land is available for that 
purpose in the United Provinces 1 

27. Will the extension of the Grid-electrification make settle- 
ment of educated young men in rural areas more feasible ? 

28. Do you think, if the country is opened up by better roads 
and adequate amenities are provided, that it wiU attract y’oung men 
to settle down there in certain careers for instance medicine, etc.? 

29. What measures do you suggest to make agriculture a more 
remunerative and attractive pursuit for educated young men ? 

30. What crops other than food crops would you suggest for 
cultivation in these provinces, in order to increase their general wealth 
and prosperity, and how far would educated young men be induced 
to undertake their cultivation ? 

Service 

31. Is there any chance, in your opinion, of opening up more 
avenues for employment in services, by increasing the number of 
posts in any particular departments where the employees are over- 
vorked ? 

32. (a) Do you think that the universities and schools should 
be asked to keep regular statistics of unemployment among their 
dumni 1 

(6) Do you suggest that there may be some regular body perma- 
lently established in these provinces to watch the gi'owth of 
memployment among the educated classes and to deal with it I 
low should it be composed ? 

Notbs — ( 1) In answering the questions you might confine your remarks to const- 
Jeration of the question as it affects your institution, association or department, as 
ibe case may he, or to fasats within your peuesonalesperienee. 

(a) Please send your r^y of the questions (above) to the Sscretary, 
7* P. Un^nployment Committee, 2a.A (Jiive Eoad, Allahabad, before Jaauaiy 31, 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE -QUISTIONNAIRI-. 


In Question no. 22, Minemlogy and Metallnrgy may be added, ■ 

Under Agricnltnre add the following questions : 

(1) Is the agricnltraal education now available adequate to 
■■Tenable snccessM stndents to earn decent living by settling down m 
■agrionltnrists 1 If not, how can such training be made adequate* 

Ecdra questions 

(1) How far can the time now used in games, sports and physical 
exercises be profitably used in productive manual work, thus increae- 
ing the income of the Institution concerned and infusing dignity of 
labour amongst the students and training them in productive manual 
■work for future? 

(2) Can you suggest practical methods to utilize surplus energy 
and education of the unemployed young men in univeuBal mass edu- 
•oation by — ’ 

(а) Opening simple schools of the maktab or pathshala pattern 
in chaupals^ ordinary houses and under shady trees in the 
prevalent vernacular of the locality. 

(б) Demonstrating cheap and simple methods of hygiene, 
medicine and first aid. 

(c) The use of travelling educative cheap cinema shows and 
introduction of cheap radio sets for diffusing mass education 
in (i) Hygienic principles, (2) Simple industries, (3) Simple 
treatment of common ^seases. 

{3) To what extent is the complaint of unemployment due to — 

(a) An artificially higher value of education in English not 
justified by actual utilitarian tests in practical life. 

(b) The higher standard of living of students in hostels as com- 
pared to the market value of these scholars turned out after 
education and such residence, 

(4) What village industries be developed by — 

(a) raising customs duties without infringiug existing agree- 
ments, ' . , 

(b) village organizations manned by capable young men now 
unemployed, 

(c) co-operative societies, and 

(d) demonstration units ? 

(5) How can a missionary spirit he introduced in the educated 
young men to diffuse education amongst their uneducated fellow 

•countrymen, ;both' by pi^cept and personal example ? Ganyou suggest"" 

,any effective and cheap organization to infuse and utilize suck 
misBioBaiy spirit?, 




{Vide pjm 0 mi>k 23. of tkz. report ). . 

(A) List of witxbssbs^ 

(1) Allahabad, 1st sitting 

iQthJaauarij, 1933. 



1. Doctor X. R. Dhar, B.se. (London and Paris}, F.I.O., 

I.E.S., Heact of the Chemistry Department, Allahabad IJaiver- 

2. Tile Rev. Dr. C. H. Rice, M.A., ph.b.. Principal, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad. 

3. Rai Sahib 2vlr. Kaushal Kishore, B.A., L.T., F.B.O.S., Regis- 
trar, Departmental Examinations, United Provinces, Allahabad. : 

id#&;'.|affi:aarg, 193o.;i'V’ ^ : : . ( 

■|s3%ii:i:;fe&I»aK/i:Sangaih :^Lal; yAgarwala, /•M.A.,: 

yjtyyvg^y: M.B.IiG.c.,v^hr^aGipa},i^Coyerhnienty^C^ 

:>D;'per^^ 

6. Dr. K. hi. Katju, m.a., ll.d., Advosate, High Court, Allah- 

■ yabad.; ■ ' (I 

\MhJmtia;ry,lQZa. 

7. Mr. Mason Vaugb, b.so., a.e., Agricultural Engineer, 
Agricultural Institute, Xaini, Allahabad. 

8. and 9. 3Ir. Anwar Dayal Chand and Mr. Xilkanth Rao 
Joshi, B.A., i.B.n., Agricultmal Institute, Xaini, Allahabad. 

10. Munshi Iswar Saran, 3r.L.A., Aliahabad. 

11. Hon’ble Mr. Prakash Narain Sapru, 3 I.a., lb.b., m.o.s., 
Bar.-at-Law, Allahabad. 

12. Mr. W. G. P. Wall, M.so., i.e.s.. Principal, Training Col- 
lege, Allahabad. 

13. Pandit Rajeshwar Math Kaul, M.A., L.T., Principal, 
Goverament Intermediate College, Allahabad. 

14. Mr. X. C. Mukerji, m.a., Lecturer, Philosophy Depart- 
ment and Warden, Holland Hail, Allahabad University, Allah- 
abad. 

(2) Allahabad, 2ad sitting 

Uh Aptil, 1935. 

1. Mr. K. L. Govil, M.A.j B.ooaL, Lecturer in Commerce,,, 
d', .LAllahabswi- University, Allahabad. ■ 



in CJaenJkVy, 


Cott.'^S ““ “■'■■ Advpoate, High 


Amonnte' AUkhabad!”“' ®“‘’ *'*“' Lo»l Tlmd 

J' Advocate. jFyzahad. 

Xmojim L!'cm“ 1)S11S‘’ “-i »»” oiled 

1 M A^il, mf • '■ •=■■ Oeoeolttag Eogmeer, Albhabad. 

mentAWmW uJS'^t”; AliaSad^*^ 


■ t/ ^ . 

GeaerarsM™, iiSEbai’*'''*™’ ®”r“'“io'>dont. Acoomtante 


10. ». H 0. :^tt. I.O.S., B.S.*., Engineer (retiredhAMabadJ 

■\t’- " -^^iiabad Doctors examined jointly : 

Mi-^d), AUah- 

^.^20^ ai£Sm! ®-sc., m.b.b.s.;^^ <^ 


AlSbatl' MedicalAssooiation, 


17^;^ Ai;n7. 

16. Mr. N_a Mehta, r.c.s., CoUector, Mnzaffarnagar. 

UniTOrsitv^Hhidii^BiSlr^^^ ®'^'’ MacDonnell 

18^7. February, 1935. 

L' ^fr. Ajodliya Dass, Bar.-at-Law, GorakJnmr. 

2 :?• I' Jai mrain High School, Benares. 

Benares Weaving Institute, 

loth February, 1935. 

6. Professor H. P. Gandhi m a ts ore . 


If f ::l APPEMDix :ii ■ ■ :-l : ; 

If f If f If Ilf f :(A-);; lasT OF wi^ 

||’|;;||l:'^|;f (1) APahabad, Ist'sBting If I'^l ' '^ll^fl 

IQth January, l . ’ : |: ■ ::■ 

1. .^ctor f. B. Dhar, d . so . (London and Paris), f.i.o., 
I.E.S., Heaa ol the Chemistrj^ Department, Allahabad Univer- 


ni^- M.A., PH.D., Principal, 

Uhnstian College, Allahabad. ' 

3, Rai Sahib Six, Kaushal Kishore, b.a., l.t., f.b.g.s., Regis- 
trar, Departmental Exammcations, United Provinces, Allahabad. 
||&t|h»:Kg}^,;)l935.;L ■ |;|^ . I■' ■■|"^/ : ! ^'I'l tlyv 1^ ^ 

SI.A., : LteE., lex.: ja.Eicia. 

LL.n., Advocate, High eonrt, Alta^^ 

l2thJanmri/,19S5. 

7. Mr. Mason Vaugh, b.so., a.e., .Agricultural Engineer, 

Agricultural Institute, Maini, .Allahabad. I • 

8. and 9. Mr. iinwar Dayal Ghand and },Ir. Miikanth Rao 
dosin, B.A., i.D.n., Agricultural Institute, Maini, Allahabad. 

10. Munshi Iswar Saran, 3I.L.A., Allahabad. n 

IL Hon’ble Sir. Prakash Xaraia Sapru, si.a., lu.b., ar.c.s., 
Bar.-at-Law, Allahabad. • > . 

leoB*' lilAated^' Prmeipal, Training Ool- 

13. Pallet Rajeshwar Nath Kaul, isi-A., l.t., Principal, 

"O’^erninent lntemiediate College, Allahabad. f 

M.A., Lecturer, Philosophy Depart- 
Holland Hall, Allahabad Uraremity, Allah- 


(2) Allahabad, 2nd sitting • 



t-; 


) 


AccounS; A?ah^k£''*^^ Exaona^^^ 

EumpeaS Lo;41!lua?a^^^^^^ «led: 

1 6^7. a/hi/^Jss^- ^ ^ 

laenVAShiuJ^StyiA^^^^^ 
oLrarsOmS, AUahabad^“‘^°''’ ^ecornit^^^ 

^ - Allahabad ^Dootors exainm jointly : 

" aSd ®“g^’ O-B-E., I.M.S. (retired); Anah- 
it- a.S^!SSS; B.SC., 

AlShabad^’ Meal Association, 

17a Aj,n7; 

10 . Mebta, r.c.s., CoUector,^^M^^^ 

uA^S^HmSf Jfc'Donnell: 

tTniver:l|, SSbfd “■’"='■ “”'i I-"«™'. All»hab.d 

Isa Febrmirg, ISSo. ®‘“''® 

1. Hr. Ajodbya Dass, Bar,-at-L»w, Gora}ihpur. ■ 

Bmaw *■ WaaTiig Institute, 

Hot MmWpaT iS; Bet™. ®"I»"“‘“''1“‘ ”f Muoa- ■ 
Htadu*UmV;^i;^-arif °' 

19th February, 1935. 

6. Professor IT. P. GandJii. m a r <!n a c .tt ^ 


7. Professor Bhim Chandra Chatterji, Engineering College, 
Senaies Hindu University, Benares. 

8. Professor R. S. Jain, Engineering College, Benares Hindu 

'Uinversity, Benares. " " ^ 

9. Dr. H. H. Godbole, M.A., B.so., ph.d. (Berlin), Professor 
of Industrial Chemistry, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

10 and 11. Rai Bahadmr Vaidya Nath Dass, Banker and 
Zamindar and President, and Bahu Anant Prasad Agarwala, E.A., 
LKB., Honorary Secretary, the Benares District Zamindars’ 

: :: • Association. ^ ^ 

12. Sardar Dogar Singh, Head of Ceramic Department, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

13. Professor M. L. Shroff, Department of PharmaceutiCad 
Chemistry, Senary Hindu University, Benares. 

14. Kaviraj Pratap Singh, Superintendent, Ayurvedic 
Pharmacy, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

16. Dr. y. S. Dubey, M.so., ph.d. (Bond.), i>.i.o., Benares 
Hi^ 

Febrmry, 1936 : 

16. Mr. S. T. Hollins, C.I.E., i.B., Inspector General of Police, 
United Provinces. 

17. Mr. 0. Maya Das, M.A., b.sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Gorakhpur. 

18. Mr. Narottam Dass Khatri, m.a., l.t., Head Master, 
Bisheshwar Nath High School, Akbarpur, district Pyzabad. 

19. Mirza Mohd. Anwarul Hasan, Member of the Agricul- 

20. Mr. R. N. Ohakrawati, Serioulturist, Benares. 

21. Dr. B. N. Singh, m.sc., d.sc., Head of the Institute of 
Agricultural Research, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

22. Dr. G. M. Singh, Department of Economics, Benares 
Hindu University, Benaws. 

23. Professor Sepahimalani, Econonadcs Department, Benares 
Hindu University, Benares. 

24. Dr. H. R. Soni, M.A., D.S0. (Bond.), Economics Depart- 
ment, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

25. Pandit Ram Narain Misra, Head Master, Central Hindu 
School, Benares. 

26. 27 and 28. Representatives of Benares Hindu Univemty 
•Students’ Union 

: Mr. Amar Nath Mehrotia. 

' ■T’Mr.'-Hraduman Ghandra^ Josht,.-" ; 



i 





■ :• (4) ^LuekBow }f :S||ii:lil^ 

/;2l8i:J'e6mc»^,-^1935. : ^ ; 

1. Rai Bahadur Pandit Kashi Nath, m.a., si.B.Si., Speciai- 
Manager, Court of Wards Estates, Eyzabad. 

2. Mr. H. R. Harrop, 5I.a., i.e.s., Director of PubMo In- 
Ik 

3. Major A. W. H. Mathews, Principal, Government 

Technical School, Lucknow. 

22nd February, 19B5. 

4. Mr. Vishnu Sahay, i.c.s., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces, Lucknow. 

5. Dr. K. L. Ohaudhari, o.b.e., d.p.h., officiating Director of 
Public Health, United Provinces, Lucknow. 

6. Mr. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, m.a., ll.b.. Advocate, Basti. 

7. Rai Bahadur Mr. Tirloki Nath Kapoor, Special Magis- 

K;: : " • trate, Tanda. ■ - 

8. Pandit Brij Nath Sharga, bi.a., bl.b., Advocate, Lucknow. 

^ ^ Mr. D. B. Barve, b.a.. Business Manager, United Prov- 

inces, Arts and Crafts Emporium, Lucknow. 

10. Mr. N. K. Sawak Shaw, Chief Agent, Gresham lAfet 
Assurance Society Ltd., Lucknow. 

11. Dr. D. Punt, b. com., ph.d., Lucknow University. 

23?^ Febrtiary, 1936. 

12. Rai Bahadur Mr. Chhuttan Lai, i.s.e., Chief Engineer, 
Buildings and Roads Branch, Public Works Department, 

■ ' Lucknow. : ^ ■ 

1.3. Mr. Muhiuddin Ahmad, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Sarda Circle, Lucknow. '' 

14. Sir, S. W. Haider, b.sc. (CivU Engineer, Glasgow), 
Vice-Principal, Hewett Engineering College, Lucknow. 

15. Mr. Satyendi-a Nath Ray, Lecturer in Physios, Lucknow 

V- Umversity. 

10. Mr. S. 0. Sen, Principal, Shia Intermediate College, 

. : ^ ■ Lucknow. / : V" t 

17. Ml'. Sidh Prasa,d, retired Advocate, Lucknow. 

18. Mr. Jagannath Prasad Srivastava, B. A., Assistant Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Department, Lucknow. 

(5) Aligarh 

1. Professor Mahabir Prasad, Vice-Principal, Roorkee 

S|ti:SiG!dhfp,:tRdorkeeK t; 

2. Khan Bahadur Mr. Abdul Qaj’um, Deputy Director of 

Agriculture, Aligarh. ; ' 
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3. Sir William L. Sfcampe, kt., c.i.e., Cliief Engineer, 

Irrigation Branch, Public W&rks Department, Lucknow. 

4. Mr. Mohammad Huziu’ Alain, B.sc., m.b.a.s., e.e.a.s., 
Government Inspector, Leather Industries, United Provinces 

■ Co-operative Department, Bijnor. , ■ . 

5. Mr. Jag Dayal Singh, Student, Bulaadsiiahr. Agricultural 
School, Bulandahalir. 

Uh March, 1935. . 

6 and 7. Professor K. G. Saiyidain and Mr. Tajammiil Husain, 
Training College, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

8. Liei't. M. Haider Khan, Header in Chemistry and Provost, 
New Hall, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

9. Professor Mohammad Habib, Professor of History and 
Politics, and Provost, i4ftab Hall, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

10. Mr. S. M. Shafi, Lecturer in Economies and Proctor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

11. Mr. A. M. Kureishy, Reader in Mathematics and Provost, 
V. M. Hall, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

12. Dr. A. Butt, m.b., b.s., Inoharge, Tibbia College, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

13 and 14. Mr. Emran Husain and Mr. Mohammad Shaghil, 
Students of Economies, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

16, Ohoudhuri Mukhtar Singh, ex M.L.A., and m.l.c., Manager, 
Daurala Sugar Works, Damala, district Meerut. 

16. Mr, S. B. Naidu, Wood Technologist and Principal, 
Central Woodworking Institute, Bareilly. 

17. Mr. JSTawal Kishore Chaddha, M.A., bl.b., Lecturer in 
Economics, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

18. Mr. Shiva Gopal, Upper India Dairy, Meernt. 

10. Mr. Eaghubir Prasad Mathur, m.so., l.t., K. P. School, 
Aligarh. 

20. Mir. Bhagwati Sahai, Mayenganj, Etah. 

Agra • 

Ih March,, ms. 

1. Mr. E. G. Fielden, m.a. {London and Cantab), Principal, 
A^a College, Agra. 

2. Pandit Raj Nath Kunzra, Chili Int, Agra. 

3. Dr. D. L. Dubey, bh.b., Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, Meerut. 

4. &. H. L. ihixley, Professor of Economics, St. John’s 
Collie, Agra. 

'6. 1^. tr* 6. feAtt, M,A., Xr.i’., Master, Government 

iJ5i^ School, Etah. " ■ 



6. Dr. Gir-wat Saliai, bi.a., ll.b. {Lucknow), ph.d: (London), 
General Secretary, ISTatioiial Agriculturist Party, Agra Province. 

7. Dr. S. S*. KTeliru, m.a., pb:.d., i.o.s., Collector, Mainpuri. 

S. Mr. Moti Lai Jaini, m.a., c.t., Headmaster, Government 
High Seliool, Mainpuri. 

9. Idr. S. K. Anand, M.sc., ll.b., Meerut. 

1C, 11 & 12 . Eepreseritatives of the Dayalbagli, Agra : 

(а) Mr. Badri Prasad, M.A., t.dip.. Principal, Interme- 
diate College, Dayalbagh, Agra. 

(б) Mr. Saran Das, b.sc.. Assistant Engineer, Model In- 
dustries, Dayalbagh. 

(c) Mr. Sri Gopal Misra, Student, 4th Year, Dayalbagh 
Technological College, Agra. 

13. Sayed Abid Husain Jajfri, Agra. 

(7) Cawnpore 

mh March, 1935. 

1. Mr. E. G. Allan, m.a., i.a.s.. Director of Agriculture, 
United Provinces, Lucknow. 

2. Mr. T. R. Low, i.a.s., Principal, Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

3. Ml'. J. A. H. Duke, Officiating Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, and Principal, Harcourt Bntler Technological 
Institute, Cawmpore. 

4. Lala Diwan Chand, m.a.. Principal, Dayanand Anglo-^ 
Vedic College, Cawnpore. 

5. Mr. W. J. Packwood, Director, The Chemical Works, 
Cawnpore. 

IQth March, 1935. 

6. Mr. J. G. Ryan, m.b.b.. Secretary, Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

7 & 8. Mr. A. L. Carnegie, Managing) The British India 
Director & > Corporafen, 

Mr. G. V. Lewis, Director . . / Cawnpore. 

9, 10, 11, 12. Delegates of the United Provinces Chamber of 
■Cdmmearoe, Cawnpore : 

Mx.n I. D. Varshanie, Managing Agent, United Provinces 
Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi. 

Mr. L. C. Tandon, M.A., m.com.. Professor of Economics, 
Si D. College, Cawnpore. 
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Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta, Direotor, Benares Bank. 
Mr. M. L. Gupta, M . A ., b.oom., a.s„ a.a., b.a., 


14. Mr. Tazimul Haqq, Student, Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

15. Mr. Krislina Kumar Sharma, ai.A., b.com., Professor 
of Economics, S. D. College, Cawnpore. 

16. Sir. Kalka Prasad Bhatnagar, M.A., ll.d., Dean, Faculty 
of Commerce (Agra University), Dayanand Anglo-Vedio College, 
Cawnpore. 

17. Mr, S. C. Chatterji, M.A., Principal, Christ Church College, 
and President, Indian Christian Association, Cawnpore. 


(B) Classification of witnesses examinet> 
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APPENDIX IV 

( Vide paragraph 112 o/ the Report) 

A — Statement showing the number of medical men ernployed by District Boards 

in the United Provinces 



Total 

number 

of 

qualified 

medical 

men 

em- 

ployed 

Hiimbei’ 
of men. 
holding 
degrees 
from 
Medical 
College, 
Lucknow 

Number 
of men 
holding 
diplomas 
. of 
; ■.Agra- 
Medical 
School 

■ Number 
of men 
bolding 
diplomas 
of other 
universi- 
ties 


PBOVINCliJ OF AoHA 

Dehra Dun .. .. 

2 


1 

1 


Saliaranpiir 

'2 


2 

(Calcutta) 


Mmafernagar 

6 


6 



■Heemt 

8 


8 

... ■ ■ ^ 


Bulandslialfip . . , . . . 

■ 2 


2 



Total, Meerut Division , . 

,20 


19 

" i 


.' Aligarli .. , ' 

14 

5 

. 9 



-iMnttra:'. . 

4 

mi 

■ '4 




9 

mi 

9 



-Ma'innuri:;. 

2 

Nil 

•> 



'■ . 

7 

1 

G 



:Divjsion';.': ■ ^ . 

30. 

d .6'. 

d;: 30 



,:>yj 

Nil 


. .-Nil',--'-: 

■ :.:4 



12 

3 

8 

1 


Bndaun 

! ■2'' 

. 1 

1 ; 

(Calcutta) 


Moradabad 

9 

s 

- . 0- ' 

1 


Shabjabanpur 

^ 6 

"2 

2 1 

(Lahore) 

■.£> 


Pllibbit 

9 

1 

S'! 



Total, Robllkliand Division 

38- 

10 

24 

.. 4 


Farrukbabad . . 

.. . ,,6 

2 

j 4 



Btawab 

4 


! 4 



Cawnpore 

10 

1 2 

! . '■ .8 



Fateiipur 

4 

i 

3 



Allababad 

' 9 


9 

1 . - . .. 


Total, Allahabad Division 

- *>3 

5 

28 



ijbansi 

* * 



* 


Jalaun 






Hamirpur 






Banda 

.. !■ 


1 



^ Total, Jbansi Division. . , 
Benares 

I 


1 





3 



MiMapur . 

8 


a 

2 


Jannpiit 

3 

3 


(1 Lahore) 
(1 Calcutta) 


Gbazipur 

3 

» »' 


1 


Ballia , * ' . . 

2 


2 

(Calcutta) 


'• Tbt^l, Benares Division. . 

19 

3 

13 

3 



■Stateimnt showing the nmnJier of medical men employed by District . Boards 
in the United Pro?;mce«~{oonolTided) 


Districts 

Total 
number 
- 'of 
qiialilieci 
medical 
men 

em- 

ployed 

Kiiiiiber 
of men 
bolding 
degrees 
from 
Medical 
Cfollegej, 
Liicikoow 

' :Maj»bei‘ 
of '.men- 
bolding 
diplomas 
of 

Agra 

Medical 

■Sebool- 

■ , •■'Hirmbet 
men.- 
.■ boiding ■ ; 
diplomas 
of other 
umverM- 
■ ties 

Bern arks 

iklipiir 

'S; 

'2 

'S’ 



'''a,. 

■ ■ 1 

■ S 



mgarh , * 

8; 

1 

, 

: 6 

■■ 1 

(Bombay) 


al, Corakhpur Bivision , 


■4-'' 

■ . ; 

. I' 


li Ta! 


■'i' ■ 

11 



ora . , . . 

10 

! 

G 

3 

tSeems to be hoicHng degree 
from other universities 
,V name not given. 

twal , ■ . ♦ 




7" .7:,: 


al, Kiimana Division 

27 


-.dl:;. 



Frovince of Agra, . 

ItM; 

'.ad;; 


" i -M 

- 








b 

1 

5 




6 

, " 1 

5 




4 

i 

3 

■ 


wr,„' ;■■ ■ 

' 0 

2 




ioi 

mu 

m 

j 


As there ' .are' no ' 'dispensaries".- 
of wesrem sysixiii under 
direct control of the board. 

ri 

s 

mi 

1 

b i 



a!> Luolmow Division 

2»3 

i> 

21. ; 



febad 

9 

1 

8 i 



is 

0 

■ ' ,1 ■„ 

S : 



*aieli 

11 

, 4 

■ O 

1 

. .(Patna)- 

The chairman reports that 
there are five dispensaries in 
the district managed by the 
board. The Sadr dispensary 
is in charge of Medical 
' Officer of the P.M.S. cadre. 
Of the remaining four rural 
dispensaries two are staifeci 
with medical officers of tbo 
Provincial Subordinate Me- 
dical Servlet? and two with’ 
Agra trained men * 

input ♦ * 

3 

i 

' 2 

! 

skgar'h . . . . , 

6 

1 

5 


i- Banki . • » . : 

1 

9 

1 

S 



iai, Fyssabad Division 

47 

10 

34 j 

1 


Total, Oudk 

73 

15 

55 

1 


alj United Provinces. » 

272 

45 

■ 211- 

■ 14 
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^ „ mm 

Boards in the United Provinces 



Kiimber of qua- 

Humber.of men 



Harne of Municipality 

lided medical 
men employed 

holding degree 
from the 

■ of 



by municipal 

Bledical' College, 




boards 

Lucloiow 

School 


Delim 

Miissoorie 

1 

' ' : 




Saharanpur 


. , 

2 

' 

Hardwar 

i 

: ■ : 

• • 


Deoband 

.■■•1 ■■ 

. . 


Roorkee 



. * 


Muzaffamagar ] * 

* • 




Kairana 

Bara-ufe 

.. 

. ♦ . 

* . 

. 

Meerut 

1 

• * 

« • 

, ■' ! 

Ghaziahad 


• * 

1 


Hapur ' . . 


. • ■ ■ , 


1 

V .Buiandshakr ■■ ■■ ;■ ■ 

Khm-ja 



• * 


Sikandrabad 

* * 



' r i Vm ' 

Bareilly 



• • 

IMmBI 

.''Bljnor , ' . ■■ 


• • 


''1 

:,:'::Cii'aii'4pur .. 

. . •*( 

• • 

** 

^ I 

■.Bbampur 


* \ 

* • 

- .M 

v.v;'2fagin.a;'' 

^Nfajibabad . . 


, •• 

. . 






' ’ > I fli 

IJjhani 

, . 

. . 


- fli 

. M , II 

Saliaswan 


• * 

• • 

' n 

Moradabad 



• • 


Charidausi 


... .» . "I 

• • 

' '1 

Arnroha 



* • 

1 

Sambbal 

1 


. . 

1 

Shalijahanpm* 



1 

m 

Tllbar . . ] ] 



. . 


Pilibhit 

. . 

. .* • . 


'"1 

Bisalpur 





Fatehgarii-C'uw-Farrukhabad 

1 



' ’'I 

Etawali' 



* • 

11 

Cawnpore 

*4 

■ 3 ■■■ 

1 

. 1 

Kanauj 




MwMi 

Fatelipur 





Allahabad 

Jhansi 

*3 

2 


Hni 

Mail 

* ' ■ 

• • ,, 



Lalitpur 


* • 


IIIIIHhIj 



• « 


- 

Kalpi , . ,* ] 


• * 



Konob ■ . . . 


• • 





< . 



Benares . , - [ 

2 

1 


ffl 



X 


mm 

Jaiinpur 




'.<11 



* * 

1 

mm 



* * 


mm 

Gromkilpur 

’i 



BHIi 





'Haini Tal 





ICasbipiir . » . » 

1 

1 
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B — SiaMment showing the number of medical men employed by Mwikiini 
Boards in the United Provinces — (conchided) 


Kame of llimieipality 

, 'Hamber of 
: 'fled iBedical' :;■■■ 
men employed 
by miiiiieipal 
boards 

"■ ■■K'nmber of men' 

■ holding . degree . 

diom' the., 
iferliedl Gollege* 

: ' Liiekiiow . 

Humber of men 
holding cilyiloma^i 
of il'ic 

Agra llediral 
'Seliool 

Lucknow 

3 



tTiiao • . 




Bae Bareli 




Si tapin' .. 


■■■■■■■ " 

* . 

Kliairabad 

, i , 

1 

• . 

ifarcioi 




■Shakabad 



.,:V 

Sandila 


r ■■■■■. '■ 

I- ■ . ■■.■' - 


Lakidmpnr-Klieri 



'"'Vv; ''.'f 

yyzabacl 



I',..'.,' ;■ 

Taiida 



‘ 'f ' Vi''''" ■'Vi,''.''V'';.Vr''' 

Goncia , « . 




Balrampm* . • 




Baliraicfe 

*1 



Siiltanpiir * » , 




Bela-’Partafegarii * . 




Kawabganj . ^ • 




(Bara Banki)* ‘ 





2S 

14 

0 ■ 

iv ■ 



{VM^ paragraph IBl of the li:<ipo/t} 

VoiiUMB OF LITIGATION 

Comparative statement of institutions before the High Court and the Chief Court loilhin the last 6 years 



ment F — Criminal). 


























wwvm ma mm o yeav% 


















































D~8MtefmM showing imUimtiom .of 


For::'tiie,3 



1929 

1030 

1. Before Collectors 

(Statement XXI) — ! 



(a) Agm 

7,314 

6,893 

m Oudii ■ , . . 

,704 ' 

794 

(e) Kiimaim .. 

115 

105 

■ ' ■ (Total ' ."A 


■ 7,794 

2, Before District J udges 
(Statement XXIII) — 



■: 

1,266 

1,263 

|:;|® 

545 ^ 

560 

Total 

1, 811 

1,823 

3*" .Before. Commissioners 
'..(Statement XXIT) — 

i 


{a) Agra 

5,425 

5,645 

(b) Oiidh 

1,022 

1,111 

(o) Kumaun 

21 

11 


;&tal 


'6,46S 


6,767 


rent mid revenue m2)pefds 












E — Statement shotmng institutions of rent and revenue original arms 


For the year ending SOfch. September: 


Suits and applications under Act 
Til of 1920 and Act XXII of 1880. 
and the Kumaun Tenancy Rules 
(Statement no. XX D) — 


(6) Oudh 


(c) Kumaun 


. Mutations (Proprietary) (State 
meat XXVII)-^, • . . 

(A) By order of Coui’t — 

(а) Agra 

(б) Oudh 


Total 


(B) By private transfer and other- 

, ■, TRTise — ■ , ■■ ■ , , , , 


(a) Agra 

(b) Oudh 


Total 


Grand Total A and B 


8. Partition application (Statement 
XXVIII)— 

(a) Perfect 

(b) Imperfect . .... 



F~St(Uemerd sJiouing the incidence oflmmmdaw on tl^e Legal 


21 ■ ;rSJ.23 2.416 19 7:l,S04 

17 (10,064 L754 14 60,417 

.06 12,48,577 74,856 109 11,84,1501 

08 1,26,611 S,414 47 2,46.381 j 

22 89,809 2,522 27 i,iO,S29 

45 1,78,242 4,947 43 1,67,287 

39 66,575 1,6S8 23 76,654 

26 1,23,565 3,610 25 1,48,923 

32 i,9*4Ji7 5,li0 33 1,81,244 

22 90,033 2.440 23 IMM9 

25 1,10,814 3,4BS 24 1,25,144 

24 , 79J..86 2,073 27 1,01.079 

5 23,902 695 5 30,187 

2 7,570 . 197 3 12,976 

5 23,370 860 3 18,058 

18 88,427 2,041 16 85,181 

14 74,057 2,341 14 6S,701 

0 27,105 29S ' 6 27,405 

56 2,56,993 6,810 43 2,49,002 

28 1,46,469 4,341 25 1,24,094 

9 51,582 i,65S 9 51,910 i 

e 21,114 531 7 24,798 

21 71,985 1,883 20 63,040 

7 24,818 646 7 24,221 

31 3,01,704 16,747 31 2,70,823 

10 47,913 1,556 14 55,738 

23 S8J.8I. 2,448 ■ 22 85,441 

29 1.66,758 5,708 24 1,34,611 

SS *2,04,607 5,Sf>7 43 2,11,830 

14 67,79S 2,015 16 77,841 

20 61,951 1,780 25 78,625 

10 32,570 952 11 32,214 

17 81,607 2,262 ^ 14“ 47,561 

51 4,22,226 18.897 36 3,13,319 

8 53,747 1,738 ,, 8 50,420 

S) 56,5117 l',739 1 1 62,159 

13 60,743 L89B 11 50,610 

19 1,17,106 3,370 25 1,23,470 

20 1,05,242 ■ 3,325 24 97,094 

23 1,29,978 4,513 23 1,34,589 

13 51,765 1,354 12 53,402 

12 54,595 1,703 12 59,622 

10 70,165 2,265 10 ■ 65,465 

4 31,858 : 1,114 ' 4 26,622 

9 89,619 1,272 8 38,561 

13 17,541 2,288' 13 '70,912 

6 22,545 644 6 10,119 

m 5,36,840 '22,761 71' 5,70,785 


63,381 

51,580 

42,85,433 

2,11,700 

I, 33,382 
42,10,125 

60,180 

II. 1)8,608 
(2,07,533 
I 92,967 
i 95,506 
1,28,664 

45,373 
23,468 
23,900 
91,819 
(59,862 
27,240 ' 
2,78,305 
1,82,830 
53,660 
27,240 
1,06.696 


Maiiclslial'u* 

3au,da 

BLamirpur 


rimasl 

OehraDtin 

larliwal 

fleenit, 

Bareilly 

7ami Ta! 

Llmora 

5iidaim 

S.gra 

Iiittra 

luzaffamaga: 

Sahara-npiir 

lorakhpur 

i'arrukhabad 

lainpiiri 

Utewah 

4irzapur 

)awrjpQre 

iaa Baroli 

iarcloi 

lara Banid 

Ion da 

lalixaieli 

^’yzabad 


1, 10,009 


1,03,605 

75,354 

1,7-1571 

40,959 

711111 

05,406 

40,257 

60,426 

96 

22.147 

7,(13.352 


Jnao 


1,054 60,44,846 2.11,415 


114. 


1,917 

10 

1,313 

16 

00,504 

133 

vS,594 

49 

2,837 

33 

4,007 

52 

2,129 

25 

4,821 

23 

4,002 

52 

3,S67 

24 

3,S3S 

IS 

2,917 

57 

oos 

IS 

361 

11 

739 

8 

249 

16 

1,746 

21 

S02 

6 

0,444 

61 

3,S06 

72 

1,872 

16 

61S 

12 

1,718 

46 

630 

14 

15,606 

63 

I,5R5 

33 

2,291 

28 

6,953 

46 

6,202 

126 

2.434 

48 

2,0SI 

51 

939 

20 

1,292 

28 

15,302 

45 

1,645 


2,002 

35 

1,045 

21 

5,457 

25 

3,880 

23 

4,587 

54 

1,377 

11 

1,SS0 

25 

1.020 

10 

770 

4 

1,1185 

12 

2,949 

20 

480 

27.6110 

10 

129 


dfiaz'ipur 


Baliia 


yial'iabad 


lloraclabad 


Bljnor 


iligarh 


Sta'h 


Basil 


Beiiarss 


Izamgath 




















Profession in ihe United ProiHnces wiiMn the last six years 




1933-34 



No. o.f 



Ho. ■.■of- 



Ho. of 



Tax 

Asses- 

Inoomo 

Tax 

AsseS-:' 

rncome 

Tax 

Asses-' 

Income 



■sees 



■■■■' '-.seeS’ ' 



sees 



1,0 

11 

■■ ■ .■: ■■ ■ ■ '■ ■■■ 

i:2^' 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Bs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. ' 

2,527 

38 

94,654 

3,411 

17 

72,830 

2,149 

13 

54,641 

1,880 

1,838 

15 

45,595 

1,737 

11 

38,969 

3,288 

10 

33,968 

1,217 

1, .18,280 

141 

10,58,541 

97,740 

141 

11,10,460 

93,116 

141 

0,55,307 

84,877 

7,812 

52 

2,72,299 

9,479 

41 

1,55,545 

6,522 

47 

2,25,579 

9,639- 

3,515 

so 

80,427 

2,506 

27 

71,448 

2,530 

29 

54,688 

1,776 

7,050 

57 

1,90,773 

5,063 

86 

2,07,720 

6,095 

73 

1,74,932 

5,115 

2,030 

o5 

1,77,985 

7,725 

21 

5L910 

1,465 

37 

80,716 

2,546 

4,314 

4o 

S4,690 

1,979 

35 

95,503 

3,596 

50 

1,15,006 

3,590 

7,610 

m 

2,37,144 

9,411 

58 

1,92,112 

6,404 

66 

2,09,24.6 .... 

6,605 ' 

819 

22 

85,101 

3,760 

.20 

73,524 

2,481 

30 

36,668 

43i . 

4,044 

16 

76,988 

2,824 


80,368 

2,811 

36 

47,093 

580 

3,ieo 

53 

1,10,794 

.3,175 

52 

74,827 

2,488 

47 

92,662 

2,023 

1,334 

19 

45, .518 

1,415 

19 

44,022 

1,247 

21 

46,956 

1,262 

402 

12 

23,803 

508 

IS 

22,968 

494. 

13 

21,260 

399 

1,443 

9 

21,988 

734 

■ 7 

18,685 

. 619, 

8 

20,939 

668 

3,170 

27 

76,060 

2,329 

26 

82,536 

2,668 

25 

77,906 

2,549 

2,180 

22 

67,966 

2,349 

23 

87,252 

3,035 

24 

79,971 

2,623 

1,050 

6 

18,842 

784 

10 

39,418 

1,389 

9 

29,330 

.997 

13,770 

69 

2,63,593 

15,357 

72 

2,88,145 

13,638 

70 

2,57,381 

12,320 

6,557 

60 

1,53.960 

5,919 

67 

2,74,341 

6,566 

60 

1,80,095 

7,180 

2,186 

16 

50,623 

2,136 

16 

57,235 

' 2,228 

16 

49,603 

1,964 

747 

13 

27,217 

847 

17 

38,267 

1,182 

19 

43,233 

1,374 

2,908 

43 

96,819 

3,222 

50 

90,437 

2,461 

42 

1,00,848 

2,789 

984 

14 

29,200 

909 

14 

34,662 

1,055 

' '14 

32,518 

1,043 

9,634 

62 

2,90,090 

16,025 

65 

3,35,403 

1 24,567 

61 

2,35,563 

9,147 

2,490 

33 

72,444 

2,074 

33 

80,554 

; 2,160 

! 38 

81,400 

3,819 

3,318 

30 

74,761 

2,196 

17 

60,612 

‘ 2,324 

' 33 

75,494 

2,220 

4,850 

36 

.1,21,713 

5,196 

22 

1,01,230 

1 4,494 

52 

1,26,656 

3,915 

12,217 

' 128 

3,34,187 

13,790 

124 

3,02,925 

' 10,886 

119 

2,86,709 

8,554 

3,911 

44 

1,01,496 

3,397 

n # 


' ' ■ 

35 

78,339 

2,713 

2,867 

52 

■ 91,152 

3,490 

* W ‘ ' 




49 ' 

89,164. 

2,284 

1,258 

22 

42,416 

1,398 

1 ' , 



25 

47,905 

1,333 

1,820 

26 

62,672 

1,881 

21 

57,^5 

I'.ks 

27 

62,563 

1,916 

24,339 

i 40 

2,78,505 

1,635 

34 

2,52,056 

15,571 

. 

■ ■ ■ ■ - 


1,830 

9 

43,741 

2,361 

10 

'62.659 

3,759 

9 ' 

52,890 

2*748' 

2,681 

15 i 

65,615 1 

2,660 

13 

56,739 

2.799 

14 

61,306 , 

2,323^ 

2,586 

21 ’ 

67,887 

3.047 

21 

59,540 

1,974 

22 : 

61,653 

2,25# 

3,945 ! 

25 

92,590 

3,576 

24 

84,000 

3,288 

* 

» « 


3,217 

21 

61,869 

2,743 

23 

58,674 

2,102 

« * 

. . 


7,598 , 

57 

1,54,082 

6,267 

64 

1-39,347 

6,214 

62 

1,60,474 

6,188 

2,280 

!4 

56,883 

2,675 

18 

'66,750 

3,122 

18 

63.121 

2,711 

3,318 , 

20 

72,669 

3,002 

24 

62,932 j 

2,578 

21 

62,249 

2,633 

2,920 

10 

64,366 

2,982 

10 

57,086 

2,517 i 

10 

47,021 

1,660 

2,179 

4 

25,040 

734 

4 

27,422- 

1,368 

4 

25,153 

1,259 

3,239 

12 

45,959 

1,852 

13 

63,635 

2,111 ; 

13 

48,361 

1,778-' 

3,852 

26 

88,193 i 

3,748 

2u 

96,164 

4.680 ' 

29 

95,664 

4,707 

640 

14 

29,218 ' 

046 

14 

. 28,665 

745 

13 

25,615 

657 

44,293 

12S 

5,87,509 

33,690 

121 

6,91,381 

45,190 1 

122 

6,35,917 : 

38,444 

3,50,602^ 

1,768 

63,16,336 

j 

3,05,724 

i 

1,551 1 

60,47,346 

3,11,639 

1,685 

1 

54,33,823 

2,58,719 


Iliilllii 


(T id& 'pamgro/pk 192 0 / th^ Meporf) 


Hmkmryut shjinng the nimiber of mio re&mits aj}2)omt€d during the fim 
4 o the tmrioik%depmdments 0^ ihe Girecmifimii .^of 

the United Froidncee ■ 

(1) Psovi^^ciAii Seetioes 



Total 

, Number 

recruited cluring the ] 

iasr 5 'years 

Xarne of ilepartmcfiit 

num- 

ber 

of 

p>os(s 

Gra- 

duates 

in- 
ter me • 
i diat e 
passer; 

High 
■ School 
parsed 

¥errj.a' 

cuiar 

final 

passed 

fcpeei' 
ally 
quali- 
' fied 

Others 

‘ Total 

•!. 

2 ' 

3 

4 

■. 5 .. 

b 

7 ^ 

8 

9 

.Sl> KEV’-J^iSCE C-I-EZSTESAL 

Ad m rxiST 2 ATI 0 x 

^ Collectors 

378 

27 






27 

i Judge 

9 








s and Subordinate Judge 

5^ 


.. 






inat© Judge 

a ^ f. 

56t 

loot 

31 

« , , 





ai 

Xeraembraiicer’s Department — 
Higb Court 

Z 

1 

. » . 




. . 

i 

Chief Court 

2 

1 






1 

! 1 

‘atlve Department . . , . j 

10 



i 


i ■ . . j 

i 

... 'e. 

tore Department . , 

[■ oS 

■ 10 

. . 

r 

i 

I 

! 

1 


11} 

firy Depcirtineiit 



I • • ' 



. 1 

- 

1 

Department 


*• 

•• 






•tax Bexmii-meiit , . 

7 

4 






4 

Department 


14 





7 

21 

ts Bopartmeiit . • . 


£>. 

.. 





a 

strator General and OBieial 

1 


. - 





« . 

ee. 

It ion Department . , 

4 

1 





. . 

1 

)c‘.pai'tmerit 

63 

11 






11 

on Deparlnieiit 

144 

4 





.. 

4 

ies Departriieiit- , . * . 

41 

•• 




7 

1 

8 

dealfcii Department 

77 





2*> 


22 

>¥orks Depjartruerii. (B. & B*) . . 

41 

... 

- 



4 


4 

. Bcpartmcjivt- 

97 


.. 



23 


23 

ial Museuir.s Lucknow 

1 







.. ' 

. ‘ ^ _ , Total 

i,049 

106^ 




57 ’ 


171 ' 


©Aj^loyed hj the MjghComt'Of ^laitabaci and 1 by tli© qiief Court of 




1 ' 


■ Mumber' recruited during the last 5 

years 


1 Marne of deparfraeiit 

Total 

num- 

ber 

■' of .. ' 

posts 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

^terme- 

diate 

;passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Fema* 

cular 

final 

passed 

Sp)e- 

eially 

qua- 

lified 

Ofcherf 

Total 


, 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

WiM&lmi 

1, Board of BeTeiiue— 









(a) Maib -tehsiklars 

215 

52 

8 

13^' 




73 

(b) Telislldars 

: 202 

- 







(c) Band Records Department . . 

143 

1 

5 

76 




s2 

' ‘5. Agiicnitnre Bepartinent 


11 


'6 

10 

119 

31 

177 

■3, Veterinary Department 

• • 

- 

- 

I 


45 

*• 

46 ; 

i . 4. Co-operative Department 

108 

12 



•• 

8 


15 

:i 6* Forest Depentment 

1,118 

1 

7 

19 

10 

2 

85 

124 

1 6, Excise Department 

1S8 

15' 

'2 



•• 


17 

7* Opium Department 

83 

•• 





3 

' 3 

' ' 8. Income-tax Department 

30 

16 

*• 

*• 




18 

''i'; 'll 

9, Survey DepaTtment 

- 

. 8 

1 

12 



54 

75 

10, Fiiianeo Department 

- 

3 

•* 

3 


i 

.. 

6 

11, Jail Department 

48 

3 

3 



! 

- 

8 

12, Police Department 

1,955 

13 

i 

286 



16 

315 

IS. Education Department 

1,769 

SO 1 

60 j 

36 

27 

10 

11 

242 ' ■■' 

14. Industries Department 

153 

6 


1 7 


41 

18 

72 ' ' 

15. Medical Department 

346 


- 

I 


57 


68 _ _ 

1 ,: 

16, Babilc Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads). 

134 

•* 

- 



11 

1 1 

f 12 

' 13 : 1 

17, Fnblic Health Department 

91 

. . 




, . 

13 

18. Registration Department 

194 

. 28 

2 

7 


1 

2 

40 

1 19. iiTortliem India Salt Revenue 

i Department, 

20. Cxovernment Frinting and 

[' ^ Stationery, United Rrovinces, 

jV'. ‘ , ' Allahabad.' 

3 


, . , 

•- 


.. 

2 

' 2 

4 #'£ ' 'C;-; . 

7,277 

258" 

■ 88 

469 

47 

311 

223 

1,396 






(iii) ^llS-XSTERIAI. SeBVIOES 




Jlllggll 


X/ii'ise of department 


REViiK'OE A*si> C4 e;sebai, x\d minis- 
TMATXOl^r 


iOard of Revarma Office ; 


3iB,missioaers’ Offices- 
G"oraMipur 
L ■ ' Kumaiin 
K Agra 
L Liitcknow ' 

I' ' AlMiafoad 

It;?:' 


allaetoi’s’ Offiees- 


, Bijnor 


Oifieials 

‘'*;:'?|''FatW'aris 


;t' ■' Fymbacl 


( Officials 
‘ *; ( Ratwaris 


L Bttlandslialir 


Officials 

Patwaris 


C Officials 
(, Patwai'is 


Pilibliit 


C Officials 
\ Patwaris 


I. Sultanpmr 


I Officials 
I Patwaris 


I* Bara Baaki 


( Officials 
‘ * I Patwaris 


h Biickaow 


[ Officials 
” ’ Patwarla 


L ■ Sitapar 


C Officials 
C. PstwarEs 




Tal 


( Officials, 

" ’ i Patwaris 


Humber recruited during the last 5 years 




















(iii) MiiS^iSTEEUti ' BVwmB—{C9ntmued) 


Humber recruited during tbe last 5 years 


Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 


V'erna- Spoci- I 

passed tied 


High 

School 

passed 


Grad- 

uates 


Hot supplied. 


(c) Ooi lectors 0 dices- 

-'{continued ) — 


11* 

Garhwal 

« OMcials 
} Patwaris 

•• 

12. 

Aimora- 

( Officials 
i Patwaris 



Baiiraicli ■ 

( Officials 
* * } Patwaris 


14. 

Partabgarb- 

i Officials 
* * } Patwaris 


14 

Unao 

( Officials 

1 Patwaris 


14 

Rae Bareli 

\ Officials 
f Patwaris 


il:7, 

'i 

1' ' . 

Hardoi 

( Officials 
( Patwaris 


la 

Khori 

( Officials 
Patwaris 


19. 

Mainpuri 

j Officials 
\ Patwaris 


20* 

Fatehpur 

{ Officials 
( Patwaris 


21. 

Harairpiir 

( Officials 
^ Patwaris 


22. 

Etawab 

( Officials 
] Patwaris 


23. 

Gorakhpur 

(Officials: 

1 Patwaris 


' 24. 

Benares 

( Officials 
* * 1 Patwaris 


■ 25. 

Allahabad 

1 Officials 
( Patwaris 


26. 

Dehra Dun 

( Officials 
* * \ Patwaris 


21 

Azaingarb ^ 

j Officials 
’ * ) Patwaris 












354 

(iii) MiN-fSTEBiAii SbbvigBS— ( doafmaji) 


Humber reeriaiied diiriuK tlie lm% 5 years 


Hara© of ciepartoeBt 

Total 

mim* 

ber 

of 

posts 

Omd- 

uafces 

In* 

tcrme- 

di'ate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

cular 

rhurl 

passed 

Speci- 

ally 

quali- 

fied 

1) tilers 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

■ 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CoIIectrsrs * (3 irlc ?s>— > 

28. BiidaLiii 

(coriiinuedj — ■ 
Oifieial.?! 

* * 1 J?afcwaris . . 

127 

632 

, - 


: 15. 

3 

SO 



18 

80 

29. 

Bareilly 

% OSieials 
* ‘ f Patwarls , . 

165 

627 


*• 

35 

2 

1 

127 

38 

127 

30. 

3'Kraiip\ir 

^ Officials . . 

* ’ Patwaris . . 

llo 

523 

•• 


19 


1 

'm 

20 

65 

Zh 

' Gharipiir 

^ Officials 
# Patwaris . . 

121 

585 



13 

6 

5 


24 

97 

3t 

Basil ^ 

C Officials ' . . 

* • \ Patwaris . . 

179 

1,147 



9 

1 

i 

■4 

I9i 


$$. 

Mussafamagat 

\ Officials . . 

* ' \ Patwaris . . 

129 

472 

1 

1 

19 

3 

37 


9 

15 

BPSi 

34. 

Saharaupur 

f Officials 
‘ ’ i Patwaris . . 

101 

571 

2 


15 

5 


123 

j||||K|M 

35. 

Jhaiisi 

( Officials . . 

* ’ t Patwaris . . 

75 

591 

1 

1 

10 



I 

i06 

13 

106 

3C 

BalMa 

1 Officials . , 

\ Patwaris . . 

240 

547 

i 

, 4 

13 

3 


29 
68 , 


37. 

Moradabad 

1 Officials 

1 Patwaris . . 

202 

690 

3 

3 

36 

11 

143 

" * ! 

4 

56 

143 

38. 

Jautipur 

« Officials . . 

( Patwaris . . 

142 

669 


- 



. . 

iss 

158 

31. 

Meerut 

4 Officials . . 

* ' 1 Patwaris . . j 

164 

606 



22 

i 

1 


i 

127 

24 

J27 

49. 

, ,Oral (Jalauii) 

i Officials . . 1 
* * \ Patwaris . . 

89 

402 

• ♦ 


13 

. *39 

:: 


13 

39 

41.' 

CawBpor© 

i Offi<?ials . , ' 
* * i Patwaris . . 

184 : 
741 : 

1 

■ ' ■ 1 ' 

38 

2 

5 

27 


5 

; 93 

60 

122 

42. 

Muttm 

1 Officials . . 

* * f Patwaris . . 

106 

444 

1 * * ! 

1 

11 

3 

3 

43 

•• 

1 

28 

/ 15 • 
72 

43. 

Farrukhabad 

C Officials . . 

' ' \ Patwaris . . 

■ 140 

516 

. . ; 


21 

; 9 


iii 

30 

HI 

44/ 

Sbafejabanpur 

( Officials . . 

* * 1 Patwaris . . 

m 

524 

■ ' •- 

1' ' 

; 

7 

** 

8 

96 

26 ‘ 

; 

45, 

^ Btab 

— 

1 Officials . , ' 

* j-v- 

111 

■ 472'' 


' 1 

/, 4 

6 

24- 

■■ I 

60’ 

















(iii) Ministekiai, Sbevices— ( comimMecZ) 


Total 

aum- 

berof Grad- 
posts uates 


Inter- 

riaedi 

ate 


Verna- 

cuiar 

fiBal 

passed 


• High 
Scii.ool 
passed'; 


Othen 


2 

24 

17 



22 

3 



27 

1 




70 

1 

32 

■''',.752';:, 

201 

37 


34 

914 



10 


'■’"■.'I''': 


11 




e 




4, 


*1 


''4 


!.* 

1 

7. . 

7 




26 

*1 



1 




9 




7 

”1 



io 



*3 

9 



1 

4 



3 

30 




10 


' ’3 

*2 

0 

. 13 




; 10 




! 13 




18 

“2 


*1 

12 

1 , 



20 




8 

**2 



5 

. . 



7 

. * 



11 

* . 

'1 

■ '*1 

21 




10 

”1 ' 


14 , 

317 

8 

6 


2?s‘ame of department ■ 


Collectors’ 0 

ffiees — (conduckd ) — 


«• --JSSS. 

47 . Alig.* .-{iSS. 


48. Agra 

t OSicials 
‘ * \ Patwaris 



Officials 



’ Patwaris 


• JT adielal Hepartmeiifc — ■ 


(6) Chief Court 


1 . 



mmrnhwmm 




Bara Banki 


4 . 

Azamgarh . . 


:5. ■■ 

Agra .. 


6 , 

Bitapur.; : ■ 


7 , 

Moradabad . , 


■ 8. 
9* 

Pilibhifc 

Aligarh 


10, 

Mainpuri 


li. 

Unao 


12. 

Cawupore , , 


13. 

Benares 


14. 

Ghazipur 


15. 

Lucknow 


16. 

Allahabad , . 
and 

Mirzaptir 


^ 17. 

35aroiiiv 


18. 

Buiandshahr 


19 . 

Jhansi 


20, 

" " ’ 21* 

Harcioi 

Farmkhabad 


22 . 

Meamt ’ 


^ .23, 

Clorakhpur * , 


24, 

Saharanpur ■ 


25. 

Shahjahanpur 


26. 

Fyzabad 


' ' 2.7, 

Gonda 


■ 28. 

Eae Bareli . . 








'r'**'' i' V' 

■/' ' ' > Total 





1 * ,.* a '■ ’ ? Oft - 



















(iij; MisJSTEBiiUU iSEKVicES — (cmitvmeA) 


N'ams of clcpartoej'it 


{ al i u n ; rt rnc n i — 

1. ShalijahuTipiir 

2 . Gonda 
Oorakiipar 

4. IVIir2apur 

5, C\iw.iipo!’e 

6. Mairiptiii 

7 , Jhansi 
S. Rae Bai’ell 
ik Bareilly 

10 . Agra' 

■ H. Filiblilt. 

, 12. FTirao ' 

III, " Meerut 
' M, Hardoi 
. 15, Aligarli 

16. Benares 

1 7, ■ Biictaiin 
' 18, Saharaiipiir and 

1 0. Famiklml>ad 

20. Bara Bankl 

21. Sitapiir 

22. Garhwal 
2tl. Almora 

, 24. Banda 

25. Allahabad 

26. Jannpnr 

27. Fyaabad 

28. Aaanigarii 
20, Lucknow 

■ SO. Moradabad. 

3L. Kaini Tai 
' S2, Ghazipur 
SS, Inspector General of Eagistr 
tion, Lucknow^ 


Dehra Dun 


Total 


aduatries Department- 


1. Chief Inspector of Factories 

and Boilers, CawnporO. 

2. Director of Industries, Cawn- 

pore. 

5. Government Technical School, 

Jhansi. 

4. Government Carpentry School, 
yaabad* 

■5, Weaving and Cloth Printing 
> ■ . School,; Bulandshahr, , 

6, ; Government Leather Working 

BohooL, Meemt. 


Total 
nom« 
her 
of - 
posts 


n 

7 
11 
11 
18 

5 

6 

20 

0' 

n 

18 

9 

15 

8 
6 
9 

' 2 
3 
0 
1.2 
14 
17 
7 
11 
22 

n 

209 


314 


9 

34 

2 


Fumber reeniitcd during tLr last 6 ye ars 


Gra- 

duates 




.1^:^ 


In. 

terme- 

diat'" 

parsed 


i 

nigh 

Seheol 

pasEC< 

Verna • 

euhir 

filial 

pa'sFn '6 

Speci- 
ality 
qua li- 
fe <d 

OtlK'-If 

5 

$ 

1 

8 

} 

1 



a 

1 


, . 

1 

1 


. . 

I 



* » 

i- ■* ■■ 

1 



% 

■ ■ 


S(« 

1 

*’i 


. * 


4 


. . 

4 

* . 


* * 

* « 

■ I 


* , 

i 

2 


, r -- 

4 



2 

1 

2 


. , 

1 

1 


* . 

3 

* . 


• . 

i 

3 


1 


0 


■ , 





* *] 




1 




"l 




1 ^ 

.. 


*• 




; ; 

* "l 

*4 


• ‘ 

2 

1 : 


; , . 

’'2 

"2 ! 


* * 

1 

* * 



35 

28 



1 




2 





. • 

* , 

. . 

1 


.. 


2 

: ' 


5 



Total 


69 


;wy 

hmiimmala 

















(iii) Mimsteeial Sebyioes — {continued) 




Name of department. 


Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 


I ;). 1 ist r 1* es Dep a v t meat — { continued ) — 

7. Government Model Weaving 

School, Huzafifarnagar. 

8. Go vernment Carpentry School, 

' . 9. Govominent Weaving School, 

10. Government Textile School, 

Ca’smporo. 

11. Government Central Weaving 

Institute, Benares. 

12. Government Model Weaving 

School, Khairabad (Sitapm*). 
IS, Government Metal ^forking 

14. Government School of Dyeiug 

and Printing, Cavmpore. 

15. Government Model Weaving 

School, Almora. 

16 . Govarnmoxit Model Weaving 

School, Mail (Azamgarh). 

17. Government Carpentry School, 

"'Allahabad.' 

IS. Government Tanning School, 
Fatehpiir. 

19. Government Batuk Prasad 

Khattri Industrial Institute, 
Benares. 

20. Government Model Weaving 

School, Mnzafiarnagar. 

21. Government Carpentry School, 

Naini TaL 

23, Government School of Arts 
and Grafts, Lucknow. 

23. Government Teclmieal School, 
Lucknow. 

.24. Business Manager, United 
Provinces Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, Lucknow. 

.25. Government Leather Working 
School, Cawnpore. 

26. Government Model Weaving 

School, Najibabad. 

27. Government Taehnieal Scliool, 

Gorakhpur. • 

28. Hareourt Butler Technological 

School, Cawnpore. 

29. Wood Technologic, Bareilly 


Total 



'Humber recruited during the last 6 years 


Gra- 

duates 


25 


11 


15E 


•..t'lh-'f, 

fcerme- 

diate 

passed 


High 

School 


V ema- 
cular 
final 

passed 


19 


Spe- 

cially 

qua- 

lified 


7 


22 


Others! 


8 




"'Total'' 


11 


mi: 


•■6 

1 

I 
1 

" *,Si- 

3 

5 


69 


( 35e ) 

(iii; Ministektal Sekviges^ — {continmd) 


‘ 




F 

umber reeniited during the last B year® 

IS'ftnie of clepartoeBt 

1 Ofcis t 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Gra- 

duates 

In. 

ferme- 

parsed 

i 

Higli 

Sehcol 

passer 

Verna* 

eular 

final 

passi-d 

Spec*!- 

ally 

cpiali- 

fs-d 

Ollioif- 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f> 

7 

g 

9 

legisfral ion Deportrnc;nt — 



n 

■ 





i. Shahjaliaiipur 

!fr 


H 


1 



2 

2. Gonda 





1 


. , 

3 

$. (lorakiipiir 

% 


■HH 


i 


, , 

2 

4. Miraiapiir 








1 

5. CawBpore 

♦ 




1 



1 

tl 

11 




* 




7*. tlhai'isi 

7 

. , 






* * 

8. Kae Bareli 

11 



1 

1 


. . 

2 

ih Bareilly/ . , , , 

11 


. , 

* . 

4 

. , 

« , 

4 

id. Afi,m 

18 



4 



• » 

4 ■ 

'.11. Pilibiift ■ .. ^ *. 

5 

■ *■■* ■ 

■ ■ . 

• . 

1 



1 

12. Unao 

6 


■ ■ • t 

1 

• 2 



■ S 

■lib .lieenit ■ 

20 


■■■ 

4 



2 

6 

14. Hardoi 

9 

* . 

* 

1 

2 


h 

3 

15. ’ Aligarh , . . 

23 

, . 

, , 

1 

1 


. , 

. ' t,, 

' ' Id. Benares , ’ 

18 

. . 


3 

, , 



3' 

17. Biidaiiii 

9 

. . 


1 

3 


1 

' 5 

18, ' Saharan piir and Dehra Bnn . . 

15 

1 





• , 

1 

■| 0, Famikhahacl 

S 



3 

2 



5 

20, ' Bara Bariki 

6 


. j 




* « 

i 

21, Site par 

9 i 


. , 

1 




1 

22, Garhwal 

2 ^ 


. . 

I 



. , 

1 

25. Almora . . ■ . . 

3 

p * 





, , 


24. Banda 

9 



1 

*1 



**2 

25* Allahabad 

12 

■ » . 


i 


■ " t ir'' 

> * 

1 

26. daimpnr • 

14 

■ ■ »■■ . 






. 

27. Fyzabad 

17 

1 * . ■" 





, , 


28. Azarogarh 

7 


■ .■ 

|in|| 

. . j 


. . 

. .* 

' 20. Lucknow 

11 




4 


* . 

‘*r> 

30. Momdabad. 

22 

, . 

■ . * 


1 


« , 

3 

SB NainiTai- 








♦ 

32. Ghazipur 

13 




2 

\- ■ ' * 


**4 

, S3. InspecJtor Gonem! of Begistra- 

209 

’'l 


1 

. . 


' ! ! 

2 

tion, Liiekiiow. 








1 

Total 

314 

2 

“ 1 

35 

28 


3 

i 00 

adnstries Department-*- 

'1. Chief Inspector of Factories 

0 



1 




1 

and Boifers, Cawnpore, 









' 2, Director of Industries, Cawn^ 

34 

4 

. . 

2 

. . 

, . 

. . 


pore. 









S. Goveniinent Technical School, 

2 

V 


, , . 



. . 

» ♦ ' 

Jhansi. 

4. Government Carpentry School, 









yzabad. 

' ' 5. Weaving, and Cloth Printing 




1 




liS 

, ^ , School,, Bulandshahr, 

■ ! ■ 6* ; C|oyemmen,t heather Working 



; 

2 


5 


11 

f., :0^hool| Meerut. 








iillM 

.I..,.,..; — 

' ' M-', 



































(iii) MlNISTEEIAli SEEVI0BS~(C0?li-iTO‘lte<i) 


Humber reeriiited daring the last 5 years 


Total 

num- 

ber 


.rtmerd 


High 

School 

passed 


I Gra- terme- 
dilates diate 
passed 


Others I Total, 


ast rios .Department — (continued ) — 

7. Govommaiit Model Weaving 
School, .Muisaffarnagar. 

S. G overament Carpentry School, 
Behra Dun,_ , 

0, Governraent Weaving School, 
Agra, 

10. Government Textile School, 

Cawnpore, 

11. Govemineiit Central Weaving 

''Benares. 

12. Govemiiient Model Weaving 

School, Khairabad (Sitapin-). 
IS, Government Metal Working^ 

' School, , Aligarh. ; ; 

d I,.:, ^ ■Government ' SckO'Ol of Dyemg 
Printing, ■ ' Cawnpore. 
15. Government Model Weaving 

, : v, 

I' 6, 'Government Model Weaving 
School, Man (Azamgarh). 

1 7 . G o vemmont Carpentry School, 
Allahabad. 

IS, Government Tanning School, 
Fatehpur. 

19. Government Batiik Prasad 

Khattri Industrial Institute, 
Benares. 

20. Government Model Weaving 

School, Muzaharnagar. 

2 1 . Government Carpentry School, 

Naiiii TaL 

22. Government School of Arts 

and Crafts, Lucknow. 

23. Government Technical School, 

Lucknow. 

24-, Business Manager, _ United 
Frovinctes Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, Lucknow. 

25, Government Leather Working 

School, Cawnpore, 

26, Government Model Weaving 

School, Najibabad. 

27. Government Technical School, 

Gorakhpur. 

28. Harcourt Butler Technological 

School, Cawnpore. 

29* Wood Teehnoiogist, Bareilly 

















358 ) 


(iii) Ministeeial Se'hvicbs— 


Name of department 



?ricnjit.!3re iJapfUTiiieiit} 

md Beeords Department . . 

sfcerinary Beparfcmeiit 

»partineiit' of €o-opf3rative Societies 

•rest Department 

:ci8e Department 

n’lisia Department 

30'me4ax Department. 

Bts and Telegraplis Department 

rrey Department 

lance and Accounts Department 


[ici 

clioi|;:D0|»rfeent:- 

(B . ' &' ' E .)■ 


•them India Salt Bevenii-e Depart 
lent, 

vinctal ifnaeura, Lucknow 
«ka Office, Lucknow 
comment Printinir and Stationer^' 
Jniteci Provinces, AllahaLad. 
























BStatem&nt showing the number of new recruits appointed during 
the five years (1929-30 to 1934-35) in the Court of Wards Service 

(i) In posts, equivalent to Peovinoial Seevioes 

Total " Namber reoraited during the last 5 years 

num- ' ■ ' I ^ ~ I 

Hame of district) ber ^ High v ©ma- Spe- 

S' filT Total 

passed 


Meemt 

Bmlandshahr , , 
Muzatfamagar 

Saharanpur 
'Debra Dun 

Dtab 
W'igarb' , 

rDuda'tm :■ ' ... . 

Bloradabad 
Allahabad • * 

Etawab 

''FarruMiabad; ■ . *■ ; 
Cawnpore 

■'■Banda; , ;" ■: .■ ;/ .■:. ■■': 

Jalaun 

Jhansi 

Dnao . . ■ 

Rae Bareli 
Kheri ' 

Sitapur • . ► 

'Gorakhpur , . . 

Basfci 

Araethi (Siilfcanpur) 
Babraicb 

Beoria (Sultanpur) 

Farfcabgarb 
Hardoi 
Fyzabad 
Bara Banfci 


I 1 


11 6 
















( 360 ) 

Cmirt >'>f Wards Service — (oontiimed) 


(ij) In posts PQTHVALEKT to those in the StrBORBlNATE Sebvices 




Humber recruited during the last* 5 ycjars 

’ Ham© of district 

: xii.tai' 

num- 
ber of 
.posts 

G-rad- ' 

uatos 

Inter- 

medi* 

ate 

i^assed 

High 

School 

p-^sed 

\^erna- 
■ cular 
final ; 
passed 

Sped* 

ally 

.Vfiedy,,; 

Other.*' 

Total 



3 

4 



,'7 . 

R 

9 

Meerut 


i 


5 



1 

11 

Balandshabr 





f, 


3 

9 

Muzaifamagar 

..^abaranpur 

14 




1 


4 

a 

7 

1 



1 



2 

Dehra Dim’*' ■ . * 









Agra 

1 

1 






■ 1 

Etah . . • « , 




1 

: ■:■■■. -S., 



4 

Muttra* 









Aligarh 

2 






1 

1 

Bareilly 

I 



.. 




. 











'*ia 




'e 


‘ ‘o 

14 

Allftbabad 

g0.. 





2 

!■ 

3 


. ■ 'U- 



2 




2 


13 




4 


4 

9 





i 



1 

2 

:'.r: ■':■■■ 

1 



■ ■ ► ■ ■ 









4 

9 

3 

1 

i? 










■ s 




I 



1 

Rao Bareli 




3 




3 





1 



4 

5 

Sit spur 

31) 


“i 

2 

* *(i 


4 

IB 

Oorakbpiir 



3 

0 

4 

2 


18 

Basti** * 




■ . ■■. ■ ■■ 'i 





AmotM fSiiltaiipar) . . * 

m 




’i2 

*1 

‘io 

‘k 

Bahraieh . , . , ^ 




. . 





Deorla (Siiltanpiir) 

is 



i 

. , 



1 

Shabjahaiipur . . 

i 








Fartabgarh < . • 

m 

' ■ * 2 


ii 

' { 



'i4 

Hardoi , * . , ' 

I « 

. * 


3 

5 



9 

Fyssabad ■ * , ^ . * i 

34 

i 


2 

3 



B 

Bara Bauki - . . ‘ ' 

28 

3 


1 

3 



7 

Benares 

i9 

I 



** 

j 


6 

Under the Com7nmhmre 

Fyzabad*** 




■ 


1 



Meerut*^ 





• • 




Jhansi 




. • 





Agra 









Allahabad 

2 



1 




* *I 

Gorakhpur 

1 


* * i 






Benares* • , . 

* * 


, i 






'Total 

462 ' i 

10 j 

4 

' 06 ,^ 

,.65. 

I 17' 

41 

193 


- *Did act snipply the iafomoaliidri, 


Gourt of Wards ;Se?'o«!e— (concluded) 
(iii) — ^MrsriSTBBiAL Sbevices 


Namo of clistrieti 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

, 

FFumber recruited during the last 5 years 

Gra- 

.'iuates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

(Inal 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

'Moorufc 

Kl 



.5 


4 


9 

Biilandshahr , , 

7 


1 

2 

1 


. . 

4 

MuzaSarnagar 

11 


i 

, :3 

1 


2 

8 

Baharanpur 

6 

. . < 







Behra Duu , . = 

‘3 



1 


, , 

. . ■ 

1 

, Agra ■ 






* « 


. < 

Etah 

io 



. . ' 

2 

« 4 

1 

3 

Mattra 

1 



1 




1 

Aligarh 

24 

1 

1 

4 

7 

, . 

io 

23 

.■Bareilly ■■ , . ■■.,:• 

17 



4 

2 


5 

11 

Budaim . . : 

2 








Bijnor " 

! 20 



4 

2 



6 

Moraclabad ... 


1 


18 

1 

• 2 

3 

25- 

Allahabad 

i? 



1 


1 

3 

5 

Etawah 

4 



- • 4 





Farrukhabad . . ‘ 

10 



1 

4 

. . 

i 

6 

Bawapore 

13 

1 


1 

2 

. . 

1 

5 

Banda . . 

18 

1 


2 

i 

1 

0 

14 ; 

Jalaiin* 








* , 

Jhansi* 






. . 

• * 


IJnuo 

' '7 . 



2 

1 


2 

5 

Eao Bareli 

o 

1 


i 

1 



3 

Khori 




1 ^ 



’ J 

; 2 

Sitapiif 

*37 1 

1 

2 

3 ; 

. . 


1 

8' ' 

Coraklipur 

14 



3 ; 



1 

1 3 

Basfci 

! ^ 







. . 

Ametbi (Snltanpur) 




* *4 ! 

’ *9 


r> 

18 

Bahraieh 

' 



2 : 

1 


3 

'6 

Beoria (Snltanpur) 

**9 


j 

1 

1 



2 

Shahjaliaapnr . . 

16 



1 

2 


1 1 

I , 4 

Partabgarh 

42 


1 

8 

3 

**2 


14 

Harcioi 

10 



1 

1 


1 . . . 

i 2 

FyaabacI 

30 



Q 

1 



7 

Bara Banld 





. . 


. . 

* ' 

Benares 

1 *27 

**2 , 

.. 

5 


.. 

3 

1 

■ '■ Ufuhr the Commissioners 


i 







Fyzftfoad ' . . . . 

4 


! 

2 

. * 

. . 


2 

Meerat 

1 





* . 

. . 

, . 

Jhansl 



■2 

• * 

. , 

. . 

i 

3 

Agra^ 

, . 


« # 

, . 

. . 


. . 


Allahabad'*' 

* * 




. . 

. . 


’ » • 

Gorakhpur* 



* * 






' Benares 







* * 

* •’ 

Total 

388 

■ s' 

' ^ 


43 

11 

52 

m ■ 



0 — Stalemmt shMcmj nmnber of mw recruits aj}pomied during 
the last five years ( 1929-30 ^0 by the District Boanh in 

the United Provinces 

(i) Isr POSTS EQUIVALENT TO THU PE-OVISTCIAL SeeVICES 


Humber recruited during the lest 5 years 


Haiiie of district 


Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passeci 

High 

School 

passed 

1 

i § ^3 

‘"s - W- 

Spe- 

cially 

qua- 

lified 

Others 

Total 

1 



2 


4 

o 



7 

8 

fl 

ISiissoorle 



14 





■ '0/ 


5 

Stawah 

. . 


2 







. . 

■Jawiipore 



Nil 







* » 

Taimpur 



2 






, * 

. * 

?artabgarh 



9 





2 


2 

Sottcla ‘ 



Nil 







* - 

Stall 



Hil 







. » 

lllahabad 



i> 





2 


2 

SShazipiir 



2 








dtiijaffamagar 



Nil 







. * 

Shahjahanpur 



2 







* . 

Pilibbit 



1 







. . 

Jdeenit 



2 


1 

1 




2 

Basti 



20 





I 


I 

femi Tal 



(} 







, . 

dirzapiir 











damirpur 











Igra 










**2 

yigarh 



« * 







larhwal 



2 








Bahmielt 



i 







Budauii 



1 








Gorakhpur 



2 ■ 

* 






. . 

farnikhabad 



2 





*1 


*> 

rta© Bareli 



3 

1 




1 


T 

5ultanpur 



1 i 

I 






1 

fhausi 











Lucknow 



2 








Balia 

% m 


. . 







: **2 

Falamia. 



. * 

1 




’ *1 


CTaao 






I 


: 

; 

t 

1 


Totai. 


** 

75 

0 

1 

1 

■ 

l' - . 

! 

13 

.. 

2! 


Bistrict. Boards did- not, .su^ijljr', any mforiafttiioii. Several , 
■d^fooiiyo and uareiiabie. allies .to tba, folio whig tabki . 

I Ciii ‘»n4 tiki as.' WelL \\ ^ \ 



If posts EQ13I¥AJbEBT TO THOSBTF THE StTBOBDIFATE 'S eeTICES^ 


Number reeruited during the last 5 years- 


Total 

num- 

ber 


Ver- 
High na- 
Schooi cular 
passed final 
passefl 


Infer 

medi- 

ate 

passed 


Hame of district 


'Others Total 


Mussooiie 

Etawah 

Cawnpor© 

Jaunpur 

Partabgarh 

Gouda 

Stall 

Allahabad 

Ghazipur 

Muzaffamagar 

■Shalfiahanpur 

Pilibhit 

Mee-rat’’*' 

HaSti, 

■SEirzapur:;--:':'-^^ 

:^fiainirpur 

Agra§ 

Aligarh 

Garhwal 

Bahraicii 

Budaun 

Gorakhpur 

Parrukhabad 

Rae Baroli 

Soltaupur 

Jhaiisi 

Lucknow 

Baiiia 

Jalaoii^ 

tJiiao 


Tdta) 


(Car to.'beiacluded in fi^re^ior 'Ministerial Services in table (hi) 





















t smtmng tm nummr oj fi 
ymm {1929^30 to 1933-34; 

Pfovinces 

K POSTS BQITIVALKHT TO 


Total 
nuim- 
bar of 
posts 


Otliersi 


Almorci 
Sul tan pu; 
OImzipur 


JauD'ptir 

Mail 

Sikaridrafoad 

Bulaiiclshalir 

Roorkee 

Tanda 


Atrauli 


Rae Bareli : 
Sikandra Eao 
Brindaban 
Hapur 
Btidaim 


Maini Tai 
Gorakhpur 


Mirzapur 
.Lakhimpur-EJier 
Delira Dun 
Ballia 
Bakampiir 
Sitapur ' . . 

Benares 
iDwiisi 

Sandila . . . 

Dnao 
Muttra 
Bijnor 

Ilardwar Union 
Sail a swan 


Allahabad' 

Koncli 

Deobanci 


Kaahipur 

Bela-Fartabgarli 

'Ammgarh 

Agra 

Soron : • - 

Kalpi 

Kasgknj , . . 

Kbairabad 
Cbaadausi 
UatTukbabad *. 
Pat»bpur " ’ ; V' 


HH 

umbi-^r 

Inter- 

rSSI 

medi- 

nates 

ato 

passed 

B 

4 


















( 


) 


(ii) Is* POSTS EQUlTitliEX'T TO THOSE OT THE SHBOBBIKATE SeEVICES 


Marne of niiiai«‘Hpaiities 

Total 
nnixi" 
b»?l’ of 
posts 

Numfonr recruited dyrir)j[£ the last 5 years 


Gra- 

duates 

In- 

'terme- 

fJiate 

passed 

High 

school 

passed 

Verna - 
■".cuiai’-' 

■ Hnal: 
passed 

'■;Sp©“v 

family 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 


*2 ' 

3 

4 

,6 ■'■ 

6 ■ ■ 

7 

8 

11 



1 






.. 

» 

ilta-apiir' 


Mil 




. . 


. . 


bazipiir 


4 





i 


1 



.. . ■ 



2 

6 


6 

14 

lilt pur 


;■ 







. - 

ampiir . . ■ 


18 

", 1, 




■■■v.- .-a 


. 4 „ 



3 




■ * \ . ■ 


. . 

t 

kaadrabad , . 




1 

'S: 

■ -7 ■ 

y.k-' 

2 


ilandslialir . , 


Mil' 






» . 


Dorke© 


6 





1 


2 

lada 


Mil 








)nclaf 


21 



1 



:n, 

■'■v , ,:ll 

irida 





1 

4 




:raiii£ 


5 



» . 


i 

1 ' 

yyym 

^!^abad 


Mil 



■■■■ ^ - 



• It 

* • 

%e Bai*6! ^ . * 


26 



: :■:■ pi 

yr::g:- 


2 

yy-iy 

saiidra'B'ao^'n-, "" ' 


Mil 



■' ' » ■. . ' ■■■■'■ 

■ ■»■' • ' '■ 


. i 

' '■ " " 



44 




1 

1 

» • 

yyyMy 




1 


’ ■ •■■ * ' ■" ' ■ 



’ ' it. « 

yyyi.y 




■ S 



< . 


; ' 

6 

[.iimf 



7 

9 

i 

' r> 

5 

22 

54 


evv':,. 

118 



. . ' 

5 

1 

12 

18 



il 





1 

1 

■■■:■ t't'" 

Ibar 




1 

. . 

. . 


I 


3Jjailj-'.''' ■.■■.' 


17"'' 




■■■ 12.- 



,'12 

tfzaparf, ,;P ., ." ' v- 


123 ^ 

a 


8 

' 34 

" 2 

7 

■.■■,■. 54 .: 

ikhimpar Kberl 


3 ! 




. . 

. 1, 


I;.;, 

s'ii;ra"i)a!i :: ^ ■' ■' ■ 


"■Mir"' J 




. . : 






■■'''/ 14] 



1 


”i 

i 

',,,:■ 

tlraiBpur 


Mi! 







r ■'■ 

:aptir 


Mil 








snaies 


5 




■ . 



1 

larifti ^■ 


Hi 

*6 


'*7 

2 

't. p: 

^a,:; 


ndlia 


3 





■' ' 





19 



*‘4 

3 

1 

3 

ty-'I'l:;::; 

ittra 


Mil 





i , .... 



jnor 



"l 


**4 

4 

2 


11 

s^rdwar Uab 


,^6S 



. . 

. * 


. * 

♦ 

haswa^Q 


Mil 




. . 

. » 


» • 

ijibabad 


8 



'1 

. . 

1 

*2 

4 

abjaliaapu 


11 


*1 

1 

. . 

2 

1 

6 

iababad 


152 




. . 

1 

« « 

1 

>]Q0b 


12 



1 

,* » ' 

1 

, . 

2 

fobaad 


. , 

1 

“l 

«r ■ 

• • 

. * 

. , ^ 

2 

laaffarnagar 


8 



♦ . 


f . 

^ 1 

1 

ttbippr 


Mil 



* . 


. , 

I 

f 

• » 

ila-Partabgarb 


I 



. . 

* . 

. . 

, . > 
i 


amgarb* 


1 




. , 



. . 

pea * 


114 

' * 2 

'*2 

3 

I 

’ *4 

*41 

53 

ron 


. » 



» . ■■' 

:■, ■■ , ■ . 



. . 

ilpi 


.1 



* • 

* , 

. . 

. . 


i^gapj 


16 


“2 

. > 

4 

10 

1 . . 

16 

^alrabad 


i 



, , 


« » 

» * 

* . 

.aadaaai 


2 



^ • 

♦ • 

I 

• . 

1 

xrt^Abad;§ . , 


125 

'*1 

“l 

6 

m ■ 

: s 

25 

67 

bl^bpuirf' ' * * , 




. . 

. 1 

6 

1 

14 

21' 

Tbil«d ‘ '’ 

WW /?* lift Y' f f I ■ .( 


1*166 

n ' 


' ' 

'/124^ 

. 

453 

447 . 

ft* 



Jij": „ 

",':4 







details suDT>Ued, 


tMrtt 



Municipal Boards Service — (concluded) 

(ill) Ministekial Sbevicb 

1 ^ I Humfoei recruited; during? tii© 5 years 

iv=~^— — 

oular “l-’f 
final Others 

pass- « ^1 


Gra- 

duates 


■ I 



1 

5 

* *5 


’*6 

**3 

*1 

*> 

■ - tj 




*3 

(> 


2 



4 

’ 3 


3 



* ’2' 

6 

*1 

1 

1 




’’l 



2 

2 

’ll 

2 

1 



**4 



1 



1 

*8 

”3 

1 



6 



• 2 

’ 8 


3 


’e 

2 



2 

* *4 

* 1 

1 



19 

*57 

is 

’ 1 

3 

1 

’*7 


‘is ’ 

‘*4 

* *7 

”4 

i 

5 

1 

■ 51 

17 

1 

13 1 

5 

2 

’*4 

’*4 

' *2 

3 

3 

♦' . 

1 

3 

5 

i 

» . 



a 

. *’i 

*5 

50 

8 

, . 


7 


1 * 4 

. * 

3 

1 

t » 

* # 

* *2 

I 

2 



123 

2S4 

B 



Total 

num- 

K’ame of mmiieipaiities 

foor 


of 


posts 

Almora 

14 

Sultanpur 

10 

Oral 

Lalitpur 

24 

.Jaimpar. . . .... 

,17 „ 

Mau 

17 

Sikaadrabad . . 

Bulaadslmbr . . ' 

20 

Boorkee 

18 

Tanda. 

Gonda*** 

23 

Banda 

^3 

AferauE 

1 

Fyasabad 

77 

Bae Bareli ■ * . 

24 

Sikandra Rao . • 

25 

Brindaban 

Hapur 

23 

70 

'Budauri 

34 

UjhanJ* 

Naini Tal 

'is 

Oorakbpur 

40 

Tiibar 

Kau«| ' 

’4 

Mirzapur 

58 

Bakhimpur- Klieri 

40 

Dehra Dun 

BalHa 

62 

6 

Balmmpur 

23 

Sitapur 

40 

Benares 

Jhansi* 

677 

Sandiia 

*20 

ITnao 

6 

Muttra 

205 

Bijnor 

Hardwar* 


Sabaswan 

Najtbabad 

i ' 22 

Shahjahanpur* 

! 131 

Aliaba.bad 

351 

Koncb 

4 

Deoband 

23 

Muzaffamagar 

KasMpiir . * , 

66 

■42 

Bell? BArtabgarh 

13 

Azamgarb 

40 

Agra 

118 

Soron 

26 

Kalpi ' * - 

- 21 

Basgani - » . 

. * 

Khairabad 

'h 

Obandausi 

Barrukhabad* . . 

■ 

Total 

2,598 










iliPllliiilllB 

E — (i) Statement showinj the number of /meti-, educated and uneducated, 
in the employment of Joint Stock Gompamea registered with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Uonipanks, United Provinces 

Note — L etters were issued to 427 Joint Stock Companies, out of whom 265 
repiied. The results are as foHows : 

Directors, Managers and Assista-nfc Managers .. 190 

Superintendents, Inspectors or Supervisors and Sec- 

Doetors , I : J. . : V , '■'■yi'6/J'J 

Coinpoanders . . . . . . . . 28 

Engineers . . . . . . . , 239 

: Overseers . . . . ; . . . . 753 

Electricians, fitters and mistris . . . . . 2,235 

Chemists .. ... 405 

'■ Laboratory Assistants ' .. ■ ■ ... .. 281 

|:SACIerha t'rCC 

:K;iS;iAeeountofe , C-'.';; ' ^ 'Cv^C;- 

||^;sCp|ypis|s^’andIsteuoi^piste:-?'j-^;f V 

Total . . 6,203 

1 Uneducated 

Peons ; . . . . . . . . 2,708 

Bearers and coolies , . . . . . 7,310 

Others . . . . . . . . 290 

Total .. 10,308 


Grand total .. 16.613 




(a) Statement showing the number of aided colleges 
and the staff employed by them 


N’amber of 
clerks 

employed in 
the college 
as on 3ist 
March, 1034 


Number of tea- 
chers employed in 
the college as on 
31st March, 1934 


appointed 
within th,e 
last B years 


Under- 
gra- Others 
[dilates 


Under- 

gra- 

duates 


Gra- 

Iduatej 


Gra- 

duates 


Iduatej 


Meerut College, Meerut 
San atari Dharma College, 
Cawnpore. 

Agra Coileg©, Agra 
J3, A.-V, College, Cawnpore. , 
Christ Church College, Ca^ui- 
pore. 

Bareilly College, Bareilly . . 
St. Andrews College,’ Go- 
rakhpur. 

St. Jolxn’s College, Agra 


I-aelading Librarian and Hostel Superintendent. 

— (tt) (d) Slatement showing the number of private educational institw 
tiom and the staff employed by them as it stood on ^Ist March^ 1934 


Aided institution: 


Unaided institutions 


In- Anglo- 
:6m8- verna- 
diat© cular 


In- 

terme- 

diat© 

col- 

leges 


Beinarks 


middle 

schools 


Includes on© 
primary 
faictory 
School at 
Shah- 
jahanpur#. 


Number of 
institutions. 


English gra- 
climte tea- 
chers in all ' 
institutions. 

Teachers (un- 
dergradu- 
ates). 

Other teachers 


above 

school 

Ditto. 


Number of 
graduates 
and under- 
graduates 
• appointed 
witliin th© 


24 
























(itJPTA-S iSTATBMBNTS ON WASTAGE BATES IN SEEVIOES 
A — Sumimry of imstage hy different causes 



.. 11 in20-30 Kcgiriifin':, UcpulicH and 

Ksswtanls (10 in J930). 
3-3 II l»t>(l-30 {56 in 1830. 

7-2 11 1920-30 m in 1930. 










m ffides with standard detmtmn mid error 


Period lAverogo 
of Bti'Diber 

liiquiiy ^ of 
mimher persons 
of employ- 


Stan 

ard 

devi^ 


A^-^ei’age Average 
annual wastage 


Olass of Ciovoinnieiii servarr 


i-'7dco iMpariment 

Gazetted officerB 
Hoii-gazetied ofdeGrs. 

Naiks and iihnid esjn^-fablci:> . . 
Constables 

J’Yi'/cM Dt-.pf/j 

Giizoitcd <diiL‘c-’rB 
Wcn"ga?.ettc<l oiHc**rs 

Ptdd'iG ti’orl'S Tjeparkmnt 

IrrigaHo'o* —Cazet ted ofBeers 
3^11 ri is ferial staff 
Roads and Briilddigs— “Ga 20 t- 
ted. oilieers. 

Overaaors and. ijiib-overseers 
Co-openHi ve iJeparim s ni 

Offiaeis (gazetted) 

Inspectors 

Auditors 

Judicial Semice 

Froviiieial Judicial Ser%deo . 
-Biib-Regietrais , . 

Exeeuiwe Bmke 

I.G.S. ofSeers , 

Deputy Colic ctors 
Fatwaris 

Edumtion Bepaftmmit 

Agra University teachers . 
Government cehool teachers 
gazetted. 

Government school teachers 
non-gazeited, 

Oovemment lady teachais 
gazetted. 

Government lady teachers 
non -gazetted. 

'Thomson Colleges Roorkee 
gazetted. 

Thomson College, Roorkee. 
non-gazotted. 


Gazetted officers 
Mon -gazetted officers 

, PuMio MmUh 
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{¥kU jmmgraph 2S}1 of the Report) 

COMPABATIVB STATEMENTS SUPPOEB BY THE PxjBEIO SEBYIOB 

i—Nams of Service- — Superior TeUgmph Bngine&nng and WireUsa 
Branches of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 


Num- Num- 
ber her of 
select” eaiidi- 
ed dates 



■'"Nrim-; 

ber 
select- 
dates 1 orl 



A — By 


Madras 

Bens^al 

Bombay 

Fillip ab 

United Frov* 
inoes, 

Oantral Frov- 
inces. 

Bibar and 
Orissa. 

Assam 

Burma 

Others 




■ 



1 8 ;: 



1 Information regarding 
iiicos. I appointments by 

i no:mination is not 

Other Frovki* f available with the 

< ■ 'ebft. Fufolic Service Com- 

mission. 


B — By nomination 

sgarding Nil 

s by 

is not 1 

ith the 

36 Com- 1 


' ' , , , United Prov- 
inces. 


G — Combined figures for A and B 

I 1 1 



I’otal for the As in (B) above 
rest of India. , , 






















■Nume, of S^’.rvke — Indian Mailtmy Service of Engimers ani 
Indian Service of Engineers 


iViim ■ Xiim- yum- Xim- j Xam- Xiim- Mum- Xiira- Mum- Xiirn- 

berof ber bar of ber per of ber bar of ber bar of bar 

.?aiidi- 'seJaof- eamli- seleet-f^cndi- soleot- eandi- select- -iaridi- seiord 

dates ed dates cd I dates ed ■ dates eel ibites eil 


Pi’oviaco 




Bombay 

Pub jab 

United Prov 
inees* 


Central Prov- 
iaess* 


Bib ay - and 
Orissa, 


Assam 


Burma 


Tota! 


5 — £jj naminMion 


Iiiformailoii regarding ap- Mo examination 
pHoants by noiiiinatioii is was held. 

‘ not available wifcli the 
Pnblio Service Commis- 
ftion. 


’Ublted" Prov- 
inoes. 


Mo appointment 
was' made by 
nomination. 


Other 

oes. 


0— Oonibmed figures for A and B 


United Frovin^ 


As in (B) above 


I Mo examination’ 

' wasbeM. 


Total, for the 
rest of India. 


3 


m 



{. 6ii> ^ ' ■ 

C — Name of Service — Transportation {Traffic) and 
Commercial Departments 


Province 

January, 1935 

1931 

1 930 

Number 
>f eandi 
dates 

Number 

select- 

ed 

Number 
of candi- 
dates 

Number 

select- 

ed 

Number 
of candi- 
dates 

Number 

select- 

ed 


A-— Bff competition 




Madras . . . , 

27 

3 

17 

4 

8 

2 

Bengal 

3 

. . ■ 

8 


10 


Bombay 

2 


12 

i 

8 


Punjab 

9 

1 

12 

3 

8 

. . 

United Provinces 

29 

1 . : 

16 

' '2' ' 

9 


Central Provinces 

9 


0 


5 

*4 

Bihar and Orissa 

5 


4 

' ■ ' ' ''i 

4 


Assam 



9 


1 


Burma 


.. 

i 


1 


Others 

17 


2 


i 


Total 

10 i 

,, 

1 ■ " ; 


SO 

10 

55 1 

6 


Om candidate from IlnlifH] 
Provinces was appointed by 
nommation. 


nomination 

lafoiTnation regarding appointments b5’' nomination 
in 1930 and 1931 is not available with the 
Public Service Commission. 


D— Royal Indian Navy Examinations held since 1930 


Madras 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Punjab 

United Pro%?'inces 
Central Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Ajssam 
• Burma 

Ottmm ' . . 

♦Pmee of Wales’s Boyal Indian 
Military College, Behra Dim* 


1932 

Appeared 

Selected 

A — By competition 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

6 ■ ■■■■■ ■■ 

; -7 

'l 

5 

3 

2 

1 

’ *1 


7 


1 



1934 


Appeared 


1 

2 

3 

14 

10 

1 

1 

*1 

8 


Selected 


B — Bff mmimtion 
The statement is blank. 


, ‘ *Thesa oandidafeea applied through the Principal, ;of. the Prince of Wales’s Royal. 
' Indian Military College and it is not possible to give the provinces to which they 






E — ExaminGHom for mImmkmio'ihe'-Boyal Aif Force> CWeg^^, 


Madras 

; vBe'JQgal;;^ ■ '"' ' :■■■ ' 

Bombay; .. .. 

Biinjab 

Bnit ed P rovl n t r 
Central Prorinees . 

Binnr and Criijsa . . „ . 

Asaaiii .. .. 

Biirnia . . . . , 

Others . , , . 

’^Prince of Wales’s Koyal Incliaii 
Bfilitary ColioL^e^ I)cilira*’Diiru 


Ippeared I .Selected' Appeared! ^eleeieii 


, ' nomAnatim 

Tiie statement is blank. 


'^Tlies© candid ales applied tbimigii the Principal of the Prince of Wales's Eoyal 
, Indian Military College and it is not possible to give the provlnees to wl'tieb they 


FStatisiics of direct fecruiiment to AU-India and Central Services 
' Name of Service — Isdiak Apdit .asd Accotsts Sekvice 


Xumber Xrmrbcr ' Ktimbe** 

fProviiieo of ■ « i ^ ^ of Select- of 

eandi- candi- ed candi- 

'A;: ^ ■: / 'dates'., ■ ■..■dates"'. 


Selected 


A-— By : tcmjMitim: 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 
Pmjab 

Central Provinces, , 
Bijiar and Orissa . . 
Assam 
Burma . . 

Nortlj-M^est Frontier 
Pro\’inc©. 

Others 


B — By mmhwtkm (on the kms of compelitwe eficammaiiou} 

United Provinces . . j 1 S I a I . . I 

Total (rest of India) f j 2 1 - | 1 j 

C—Gcmbined figures for A ami B- 
United Produces . . . d . , 2 

Total {for the rest of d ' 4 

India). . '■ ' • 







Total for the rest of India, 











































Note — for tho Ttuir Hflo urr baned oa t}ic» data availabia m office. 

The examiriatiim for the year X9SSi is not yet eoiuploto. 

Notb 1-— The brat srd)~LHainiiii for each yiuir is fra* the total uumher of caiidkialeB who fc-'at for tlic* (nnop^nHivi^ oxiiMihad iojt in that 
yem } the aeocnd sub-coluinn ia for tho numbor of caodidateB, if auy^ who were selected. 




































■Candidates apjmnled to the First Division of the Government oj 
India Secrekuvti on the resides of the Mimsterial Service (J mid II 
DwMona) Examinations lidd in 1931 and 1933, arranged according 


io Provinces. 

' Xumber 

Xiiaibe ; 


apipointed 

appoirited 

Provinces 

cai t£e results 

on the i’esult;3 

of the 

of the 


examination 

examination 


held in 1931 

he'd in 1933 

Jaclras . . 

3 


5eiigal . . 


1 

Bombay . . 



i?iie Punjab 

i 

4: 

The United Provinces 


4 

Pile’ Central Provinces 

. . . * 

* * 

Miliar and Orissa 



issain 


« 

Burma . * 


« ilr ■ 

Others 

1 

1 


Madras States. 
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(B) — SCHOLAESHIPS 


Ustemmt showing the (Mffere'nt kinds of scholarships and stipends that 
urs aimyded by the. Education Department- 

(i) UisrivEEsm’- EDtrCATiOK' 


pei^ 

mouth 


Trsiiiiri^ trlle,::?e attached 
Benares Hindu University* 


Teachers’ Ticining College uttadied 
ta dio AiigAdi ilwolini Tniversity. 


3. Tcaeiierw’ Tmiiiing Colk'ge attaciied 
la tiio Is^ibcdla Tliobiini, College# 
Liieknc^w* 

I. Post Aeharya, . 

5. Fost-graciuate seliolarship for depressed 
Cflassos, 

S*' B.A., B.Sg*' selioiarsliip for depressed 

clttBsea, 


20 r 9 -1110111113 


20 j 22 moiitiis 


7 , LiWip luinn,' honours eours.; 

suidt^iits for the U'.A., B.Se, scho- 
iQTship holders. 

8. liegree Hciiolanships tbr ‘Kniopoaiis . . 
D. J3.Su. soholfirsliip 

0. B.i\. seiiolarsliip 

1. B, Com. sdiolarslilp 

2. B.A., Btipeiicls one ©aeli in. 

each degree college. 

3. B.A., B.Sc. Scho'larshipH for girls 

4. Sanskrit sehola.rsliips 

5. Aoglo-Saiiskrit sdiolofsliips 

6. Euroaim Centenary 


SO 3S months 


In the case of tho Umversities of AJlahabad# Lucknow, and ■ Agra .the grouts 
illowed by the Govammeat towar«ls expentlitura on tii8' U'niyersities in 1934-S-D t>f 
cholarsbips of tb© total ainoimts noted below i ' 

Rs. 

University of Allahabad ... . . - , ’ . . . ■ 23,000 

f U niversity of Lucknow .. ■ , ., 33,664 

: University of Agm .. , 8,600 

i/,;';''’, Total, ^ ' 'a. 67,204 

si;;;'',; the value has been reduced from “BuM ta'Bs.20 per ,m©m©in.„ ; 



(ii) PbOB'ESSIONAIi COliEGBS 


Bate 

per 

month 


Period of 
availability 


Xame of scholarship 


Trahiing College Stipends 


10 months 


12 1 22 months 


50 I 9 months 


AlJjiiiabad Trainiiag College 


Lneknow Training College 

Agra Training College 

Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorlcee 

Civil Engineering class 
Overseer class 
Draftsman class ^ . 

Teclmical scholarship tenable at Engineering, 
Commercial and Agricultural Institutions. 


Total 







(iii) Secondaby Schools 


Aixioviiit. 
Period of provided 
availability itariiig 
^ 19:i5.3f> 


raoii' 


1 , luteimi-'dim e sel lolarsli 


5, In r oririedlato st ip-jm 1 3 for Cl oveniment 

InterriifAija CiJlIegas. 

3, Intermctdiiile scholaMiipa for girls . . 

4* Ii itc.Tiiiediato sehoIarsMps for depressed 
classes. 

^ IS* InteiTiiediato scliolarsbips In eoeb aided 
Int e / re ediat e Col lege . 

6. High Seliool stipends . . • . . 

7, Hfgli Sc'iiool stipends for female leachers 

8. High Seboo! stipends for depressed 

classes s' 

Pof Classes HI and I¥ ' . , 

For Classes V and VI .. 

For Classes VII and VIII 

For Classes IX and X * . 

§. High School scholarship for European 
(boys). 

ID, High School scholarship for European 
(girls), 

11, High Scliool scholarship for European 

(girls), 

12. Middle soliolarshij-j for European 

(boys). 

13. Micidl© scholarship for European 

(girls). 

14, Up|»r Middle seholarsl'tlp 
16, Lower Micldie scholarship 

16, Upper Primary 

17, Eumaua Centenary scholarship 


40 1 30 months 3,6f3i 


2il 20 iiioiith; 


18. AiiglO"Vernac’ttlar Middle scholarship 
for girls. 


Eight stipends. 
Ofjwtes. 


for each st4ige ar© .allotted ' to '’'each of 7 Inspectors. 
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(iii) Second aey Sohools— -{ concZwiZef?) 


Name ofscbolarship 


Ifi. Special scliolarship and stipends for 
prospective womerA teacliers. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20. Language proficiency stipend to gii-ls. . 

21. Scholarship tenable at the Husainabad 

High School, Lucknow, 

22. Stipends to female teachers 

23. Scholarship to the children of deceased 

Indian and Anglo-Indian soldiers. 

24. Two scholarships in each district to 

depressed class boys. 


25. Ternaciilar Final scholarships 


26. Vernacular Middle School stipends for 
. depressed classes. 


27, Vernacular Lower Middle scholarship 
for girls. 


28. Stipends to candidates joining Training 
class at Ghora Gali. 

20. Stipends to woircn candidates joining 
th^ Training classes attached to All 
! ’ Saints* Diocesan College, Naini I'al, _ 
' ' mid Woodstock College, Mussobne. 

Ditto ' . . 

SO, Stipends at the Preparatory Training 
■ " ' ’ ' class at all Saints’ Diocesan College, 
Naini.Tal 


SL Stipends to 'the sons of artisans 


No. 



, Hate 
per 
month 


2 
2 
8 
9 

5 
4 

Not fixed 

6 


Rs. 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

10 


lOOi 


432 


for 3 
years 

8 

for 2 
years 


8 

for 4 
years 
10 

for two 
years 


50 

40 

30 

30 


Period of 
availability 


1*2 years . . 

Do. . . 

22 months 

4 years . . 

5 years 

J 

3 years . . 

1.6 years 

22 months 
30 months 

20 months 
Do. . . 


Amount 

provided 

during 

1035-36 


Rs 


4,032 


960 

2,16^ 

8,000 

29,588 


40,800 

10,368 

3,744 

4.400 
3,600 

4,200 

2.400 

m4 


^ This is on acesount of old stipends. 
m'h 1931 ,- 


■The 'Stipends for artisans’ sons were 
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(iv) Special Schools 


Kairi© of scliolarslifp 


Ko. 


Bate 

per 

raontb 


Period of 
ava.iia!>Hity 


.-\mouui 

{irovidc’d 

during 

1935.30 


Primary sdiolarsldps 

Scholarships in 3Iofiel Girls’ Sciioo!s atlaeiied 
to Griris’ Koiinal Seliools. 

Selio1a,psiiip at the Lady Invin College, Beibl, 
for training women teachers in lioine 


E* T. C. stipends for training to pros^ 
pectivo women teachers in aided training 
: classes for girls. 


Ym T* C. stipends for trainiiig as teachers 
'to girls in aided training classes. 


F. T*.C. stipends for traming as teachers 
to girls in aided trainiiig classes. 


^Training class attached to the Sir! Siidhar 
Vidyalaya, Bareilly. 

Training class stipends 

Primary section 

Training of widows in priniary section 
Foreign Sohoiarships 


One scholarship^ incflnding cost of one ** B ** 
■ gmde passage at £74 and tuition fee to a 
itdy gi'adimte for training in western 
metfeods of cthication* 


Rs. 


mi 






3 

at Bs.SO 


at Bs.2-0 


at Rs.ld 


34 

It Rs.i2 
10 


9 months 


V22 months 


Do. 


Do. .. 


10 

10 

S 


£216 

'per 

mnnm 


Oi:e year. . 
Do. . . 
Do. . . 


19 months 


Rs 

2.304 

2,200 

450 






2SM 


1 

y 1,020 

j 


£ 470 * 


♦Part in United Provineos budget and pari in, High Oommissianer’B buiigut. 






; . ■ ' '■iv 'it> vf*‘ f... ti .is 

. , io iawuia ,1V .. * _ . 

’ " ■ ’ ill fiiHitfl 


Peimart. ; SoHOOLS 


Name of scholarship 

No. 

Rate 

per 

month 

Period 

of 

availability 

(Amotmt 

provided 

during 

1935-36 



Rs 


Rs. . 

1, Scholarships to encoin-age wives aiid 
female relations living under the care 'of -, 
teachers to qualify themselves as teachers. 




6,040 

2. Vernacular Girls’ School scholarships 




17,000 

8* Vernacular Lower Middle scholarships 
for girls. 

4. Stipends for depressed classes : 


8 

Rs. a. p. 

2 years . , 

1,162 


700 

0 6 0 

One year. . 

1 


700 

0 6 0 

Do. . . 

^14, 700 


700 

0 8 0 

Do. *. 

1 


700 

0 8 0 

Do. 



rt);; , , , ( 




liili; 


1 1 


;;i' : 

j 

M , '“,1 





':v:; ^ 






iil^* 


jal lgli 


iiiiliiliiiiilliiiiiii" 

Statement shotehtg the amounts srmt by the District Board in Jhe 
United Provinces on scholarships and stipends under the various 
hinds of institutions for the tear 


: ' ;bs. 

1, Ternaeailat middle seho<-)ls ■ , . , » . 18,901 

2 , TraiaiBg scliool (stipeiids) * . .. . ■ 57,905 

3, PriiBary Bcliools * . . . . , 74,S7S 

4, Islam ia priBiary schools and niakta-bs .. 1,129 

5, Depressed class education . . . . 13,573 

6, Demale education . . . * . . 2,324 

7, Compulsory Primaiy Education ... . . 640 


Total 


1,69,35$ 



showing ambv/nt spent by each Municipal Board on payment 
of scholarships to school boys for education, during 1934-35 


Municipa! Board;' 




23. Etah 


26. Soron 


27. Kasganj 

28. Jalesar 


29. Bareilly 


31. Chandpur, Siao 

32. Dhampur . , 

33. Nagina 

34. Hajibabad 

35. Budaim 

36. XJjbani 

37. Sahaswan . . 


38. Moradabad 


39. Ohandaiisi 


40. Amroha 


41. Sambhal 


42. Shahjabanpur 


43. Tilhar 


44. Pilibhit 


45. Bisalpur . . 

46. Eatehgarli-ctem.-FarrukIi' 
- abad. 

47. Etawali 


48. Cawnpore 

49. Kanauj 

60 . Fatelipur 

61. Allahabad 


Mu.iHcipa! Board ^ ' 

Amount 




Rs. a. 



Delira . . , . . 

IsTil 


2. 

Mussoorie . . . . : 

* mi 


'§M 

Baharanpur 

70 0 




(for tech- 
nical 
training). 


4. 

Hardwar Dnion 

239 4 


6. 

Deoband 

mi 



Roorkee 

57 0 


7. 

Muzaffamagar ■ 

Nil 


S. 

'Kairana ... 

Nil 


9. 

Baraot 

Nil 


10. 

Mearut 

Nil ■ 


11, 

Gliaziabad . . 

Nil 


12. 

■Hapiir ■ . . ' ■ . . 

Nil 


U. 

Buiandslishr 

300 0 


14. 

Khurja 

120 0 
(for tech- 
nical 
training) 


16. 

Sikandrabad 

Nil 


16. 

Koil (Aligarh) 

120 0 


17. 

Hatliras 

NU 


18. 

Atfauli 

Nil 


19. 

Sikandra Rao 

Nil 


20. 

Muttra 

Nil 


21, 

Brlndaban . , 

Nil 


22. 

Agra 

583 8 


23. 

Eirozabad . . 

Nil 

1 

_ 24. 

Makpuri 

Nd ’ ; 






Miroioipal Board 

■ -Arnp'pni^;;': , 


Amount; 




Rs. a . 

52* Jiiansi * » . • • 


6S. Kasbipnr . 

Xil 


72 0 

69* Lneknow . , 

1*595 U 

54* ' Lalif-piir 

2S 0 

70. Unao 

120 0 

55. Oral 

. ' 

71. Eae Bareli 

S 0 

Se. Kalpi 

Xil 

72.- . ".,.SirapEr , .... '.. . . 

S2 0 

57. KebcIi . • « * : 

Hil,'-': 

7.3,. ^ ■ICImirabad . . 

Hi! 

oS. Btoda 

278 0 

74. Hardoi ; 

Xil 

50, Benares 


: 75.' pSbalaabadA. . - 

;■,'.■ 'dS ' : ■,'■0 


■ ./''nleal 

■.,■.76. ■'■..■Sand.Oa ■.■; ■ ,■.■," 

.■■,;:-'X.il .'■■■'; 

..' ■■•50,1 ,, f .: 

60. Mirzapiir , . 

, : "7SS;,, 0 

I ■ ■7-7. . ..Laldiimpur ■ ; ’ « . 

6L Jaiinpor 

mi 

78,' Fyzabad ' .. . . 

'" 34S'''.C 


ma 

::';79. ■ ■ Tand^ ■■" «:. '■ ' .. ■ ' ■ * • 

Xil 


mi 

. 80. ' Ooncis; ■. . ' , ■ ■■ ■ 7 7 V 


64. GoraklipEr . . , - . 

m '■ ■ .! 

^ .' SI. .Balrampur ' . . 

Xil 


ma 1 

1 S'2. - v'^..: Iv,:':,'; - 

Xil 

68. Almora 

Xii 1 

. 'SS.7,..' Bnltanpar....^ 


67. Naini Tal 

120 0, ^ 
(for tedi- 

.'■';8,4,:o'-'Bda..(Ba-rtabgar!i|; .■■■ 

78 0 


nical 


.xn. 



■ ' ' APPENDIX X'' " 

Classified statement of iinemisloyed educated youths in the United 
Provinces tvho gave information of their tmemploymmt 

A notice wa.B issued and given wide publicity, asking unemployed 
educated young men to furnish particulars of their age, qualifications^ 
date of passing the highest examination and efforts made to seek 
eiiiployment, to the Secretary by the 15th December, 1934* As the 
response thereto was not satisfactory, the time was extended up to 
the 3ist of January and a second notice was circulated in sufficient 
number through 

(1) all heads of departments, (2) all District Officers, (3) 
all District Judges, (4) all Chairmen, Municipal Boards, (5) 
all Chairmen, District Boards, (6) ail Inspectors of Schools, 
(7) all Principals of Intermediate colleges, (8) the Vice- 
Chmcellors of the Universities of Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Benares and Aligarh, (9) all the Leading English and Vernacu- 
lar papers, (10) all Bar Associations, (11) all Zamindars^ 
Associations, (J2) all Chambers of Commerce, and (13) several 
other bodies and associations as well as individuals. 

It was made clear in the body of the notice that the information 
was wanted only for statistical purposes and that the Committee 
should not be understood to encourage any kind of expectation on 
the part of any individual. 

The result of this was that I’opiles were received from or concerning 
3,1 li young men only. 

These are given in tabular form according to qualifications, age, 
'district or length of unemployment. It is, however, not believed 
that all those in the province, who ought to have received 
the notice did receive it, or that they ail cared to send their names, 
knowing as they did that they had nothing to expect thereby. . It is 
how’-ever, significant to note that almost all intimations received, with 
very few exceptions, ended with a prayer for bei'ig prorided some 
job, if opportunity offered itself. 

Table I ' 


Statement showing the number of unemployed educated youths 
according to their degrees or diplomas 


M.A.% 

aad 

M.So.’8 

B.Ars 

aad 

B.Sc.’s 

Inter- 

mediate 

High 

School 

Vernacu- 

lar 

Final 

Techmoeb} 

Diploma 

holders 

Oriental 

Diploma 

holders 

1' 

Total 

m 

131 

40 

940 

IMn 

S3 

260 

3,ii 

























TabIiM III. 

iSiatemmt showing the number of educated unemployed by aye 


B Total 


High School passed 
Femacular Finajl passed . 
Teelmical Diploroa holders 
Oriental Diploma holders 









































Al'PENDTX XI 

,ih’>wing hiipoiinnt SliiHa! ‘'S for cartuin countrieM by DrO-iKWAj 
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ExplaaatDry late to the Statistical Chart hy Dr. Girwar Sahay, 

mM (Lmim) 

The true cause of is the lach of balance and co- 

orrll nation betaken \\-orke:fs and occupations in the national economy 
of any country. It is a ease of mahadjustmentj — social and economic. 
Speaking of this. Sir Arthur Salter says that tliere is no absolute 
si:ir|iliis (of workers) iiidependeiit of the defects ^ of the econoTLiio 
sji'stem. * . . The surplus is only relative to the cliaiaicter and 

the working of the syst-eiii of currency and credit aird custom and 
commercial policy under viiich world trade is eoiidiicted.’^*” 

The truth is that for a country to have sound economies, its social 
and economic life shoiild be so organized and regulated as to provide 
scope* and opportiinitj^ for work for all its nationals and to insure to 
them an equitable distribution of work, wealth and leisure. 

International statistics and conditions are difficult to eoiiiparo 
accurately; firstly? ,, duo to the paucity of materials and data, whicli 
is most marked in the case of India, more ospedally in the c:i.se of 
the United Provinces ; and, secondly, for lack of uixiforinitj^ in tlie 
methods of their treatment and' compilation in different countries ; 

, still, such as they are, they are useful, and invaluable in providing the 
"only available basis of international comparisons and in giving a' 
bird®s ' eye 'view of the • economic positions • of different countries. ' 
Strict accuracy of the statistics mentioned in the chart hereto appended 
can 'hardly be expected, but thejr do indicate fairly correctly the 
' trend of economic affairs and are the nearest available approxiriia- 
tioiiB to conditions existing in different parts of the xrorld ; they thus 
provide, a fairly sound, and the best available basis for dra'wiug broad 
conclusions in regard to economic and other matters pricrailing in 
different countries.. 

A good manj^ of the important figures are not available far tlie 
United Provinces, namely, columns 6 to 10, specially regarding the 
value of industrial oiit'-piit and per capiia income ; Init aJl -India 
figures nuhy be taken to be as not luirepresentative of the United 
Provinces which was Justly described by the last statutory commishion 
as “ perhaps the most typically Indian of all tho prodnc€*s of Indiaf 
The proportion of rural to urban pixpulatioiis in both cases is very 
nearly the same, namely 9 to h 

The figures speak for themselves. A perusal of tho chart* reveals 
the follcming points : 

Coliiiiins 3 and 4 give the .distribution of workers in agrieull iiriil and 
industrial pursuits in different countries. The iinfortuiirde fiuft is 
that the occupations of the people are the most ill-balancod nearest 
home in the two countries, India and the United Kingdom. Columns 
3. to 10 unquestionably prove that India is not enough developed 
industrially. India is indiixStriHlly backward or “ under -industrial 
,,and “ over-agriculturaU' with too- many, people living on agriculture 

t Omet 3568, luditfi Statutory Oommissioa Beport, 1930. 


as a “ sweated industry ” wMelr to tiie majority of workers provides 
at best only a poor and precarious living. England provides tke 
opposite instance of an “ over-industrial ” country. Tke consequence 
in both cases is the same, namely, an insecure, unstable and un- 
balanced national economy, franght with dangers economic, political 
and social.* 

Industrial development evidently, therefore, offers not only the 
best hope and solution of the unemployment problem in India, but 
it will at tlie same time increase the national dividend and insure 
a more well-balanced and sounder national economy. The numbers 
at present employed in industries in India, viz., 16' 8 per cent, of the 
working population could easily be increased to about 30 per cent., 
considering the presence of raw materials in the country and a vast 
home market {vide Reports of the Indian Industrial and Fiscal Com- 
missions). Proper industrial development of the country would 
give employment to over 100 lakhs persona more and would thus 
reduce the excessive pressure of population on the land. 

Column 5 gives 3 '7 par cent, as, the average of those employed in 
public servicas in the other six countries mentioned in the chart, 
which might suggest the trebling of the present Indian figure, that 
is only 1 *2 per cent.; still it should not be forgotten that public services 
could not be expected to employ more than, relatively speaking, a 
very small proportion of the entire population. 

Columns 6 and 7 show our low industrial production, which has 
already been emphasized. This must be increased by a more rapid 
and systematic development of national industries, large, medium 
and small, and by increasing the efficiency and skill of the Indian, 
worker by better trahiing and education. 

Column 8 states our very low national income per head, which musi 
be increased by all-round better economic organization of the country’s 
vast resources in men and materials, 

Columns 9 and 10 stating our imports of manufactured goods and 
export of raw materials, which implies their re-import into the 
country as finished products,, again point out to the need of the 
country’s systematic industrial development and the desirability 
of converting our raw materials into finished products at home. 

Columns 11 to 16 show India’s appaling backwardness in matters 
of education, public health and communications. There is imme- 
diate and urgent need of a more liberal policy in developing all these as 
as well as the agricultural, co-operative and rural development 
services, if we are to make life worth living in this land of 700,000 
villages. 

The necessity of undertaking and putting into execution sound 
national policies in matters of education and economic development 

* Some people are left wondering wKsther the two countries, namely, India and 

Bngla-nd, could balance each other economically. It may be stated that narrow 
national, economic, political and racial .differences and jealousies stand in the way of 

K per mternational adjustments, not only between India and England, but among 
/other aaations of the world, ■ ‘ ' 
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is urgent and obvious. Tlie j)roblem should really be tackled at both 
ends simultaneously, viz., by providing better “ txiition ” for our 
young men and thereby fitting them for life’s work, as well as by 
"development” plans covering the entire national economy of the 
country, especially its industrial .and eommercial sides. Better 
tuition and systeniatie economic development must go hand in hand, 
for, obviouslj’, the one without the other will not do. 

Reform in our educational system as well as the .setting iip of 
Ri’ovincial and National Development Departments and Economic 
Coxmcils as suggested bj' Sir M. Visvesvaraya, mu.st bo taken up 
without any further delay. Stressing the need of the latter, Sir Si. 
Visvesvaraya says : ‘‘ A body with a plan, however much we nuty 
dislike it for particular reasons, is preferable to a group .sauntering 
down the road, eonjplaining of the economic weather and ^v•ondering 
when the rain w ill stop.” * 

The problem is indeed huge and complicated, and no set of indi- 
viduaLs however high and qualified, is competent to deal with the 
problem that is staggering us in the fiiee with its “ manjrnsidedness ” ; 
the modern state with its growing functions, opportmxities and powers 
is the only body that can deal with it fully, adequately and propox’ly. 
The United Kingdom Liberal Industrial Inqxiiry Committee must 
have felt the same when they recommended that “ the xxdiole busi- 
ness of able-bodied poor (and unemployment) relief should be taken 
over by the State.”f 

TTnemploymoat iixsuranee, benefits, exchanges and other similar 
schemes, though useful and necessary in their own. places, aro after all 
but partial and mem palliatives, inadequate to solx'e the grxive issues 
before us ; " the proper way of dealing with xmemploymont is, as in 
the case of any other di.sease, to remove its (root and fmxdainental) 
eaiX86s.”|: To let things drift is to sow the seeds of political and 
economic crime. In the words of John Stuart Mill, " Since tlie 
State must necessarily* provide subsistence for the criminal xx-hile 
undergoing pxmishxnent, not to do the same for the poor who hax*e 
not offended is to pxxt a premium on crime.” The State wliich 
claims sovereignty' over the persons and properties of its nationals, 
is bound to provide them with food and work. 

* M* VisYcsTaraya, Plmimed Econtany for India, 

t Britain’s IiKliisirial Future, being the Beporfe^of the Biberal Industrliii Inquiry 
' Committee of Great Britain, 1923, 

} Ibid, 
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